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To  the  Right  Honourable 

Philip  Zor^HARDWicKE, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 

Britain*. 

\ 

My  Lord., 

AS  no  one  has  exercifed 
the  Powers  of  Speech 
with  jufter  and  more  univerfal 
applaule,  than  yourfelf ; I 
have  prefumed  to  infcribe  the 
following  Treatife  to  your 
Lordlhip,  its  End  being  to 
inveftigate  the  Principles  of 
thofe  Powers.  It  has  a far- 
ther claim  to  your  Lord- 
fhip’s  Patronage,  by  being 
connedled  in  fbme  degree  with 
that  politer  Literature,  which, 
in  the  moft  important  fcenes 
A 2 of 

* The  above  Dedication  is  printed  as  it  originally  flood,  ' 
the  Author  being  defirous  that  what  he  intended  asreal  Re- 
fpecl  to  the  noble  Lord,  when  living,  fhoiild  now  be  coa- 
fidered,  as  a Tedimony  of  Gratitude  to  liis  Memory, 
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of  Bufinefs,  you  have  ftill 
found  time  to  cultivate.  With 
regard  to  mylelf,  if  what  I have 
written  be  the  fruits  of  that 
Security  and  Leilure,  obtained 
by  living  under  a mild  and  free 
Government  j to  whom  for  this 
am  I more  indebted,  than  to 
your  Lordlhip,  whether  I con- 
sider you  as  a Legiflator,  or 
as  a Magiftrate,  the  firft  both 
in  dignity  and  reputation? 
Permit  me  therefore  thus  pub- 
licly to  affiire  your  Lordlhip, 
that  with  the  greatefi:  gratitude 
and  refpe(£l:  I am.  My  Lord, 

Tour  Lordjkifs  moft  obliged^ 

and  mofi  obedient  humble  Servant^ 

Chfe  «/  Sali/hury^ 

r,  175*- 

James  Harris. 
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E chief  Endy  propofed  by  the 
Author  of  this  Tdr  eat  if e m mak- 


ing it  public^  has  been  to  excite  his 
Readers  to  curiofity  and  inquiry  ; 
not  to  teach  them  himfelf  by  prolix 
and  formal  EeBures^  (from  the  effi- 
cacy of  which  he  has  little  expeSiation ) 
but  to  induce  them^  if  pofjible^  to  be- 
come ‘Teachers  to  themfelves.,  by  an  im- 
partial ufe  of  their  own  undsrjiand- 
ings.  He  thinks  nothmg  more  abfurd 
than  the  cotnmon  notion  oflnfruEiion^ 
as  if  Science  were  to  be  poured  into 
the  Mindy  like  water  into  a cifterny 
that  paffwely  waits  to  receive  all  that 
comes.  The  growth  of  Knowlege  he 
rather  thinks  to  refemble  the  growth 
of  Fruit ; however  external  caufes 
tnay  in  fome  degree  co-operatCy  it  is 
the  internal  vigour y and  virtue  of 
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the  treCy  tJyat  7nujl  ripen  the  juices  to 
their  jujl  maturity. 

' ^his  then,  namely the  exciti'hg 
men  to  inquire  for  thesnfelves  into 
fubjeEis  worthy  of  their  contemplation^ 
this  the  Author  declares  to  have  been 
his  firfl  and  prmcipal  motive  for 
appearing  in  print.  Next  to  thaty 
as  he  has  alnvays  been  a lover  of 
LetterSy  he  would  willingly  approve 
his  fudies  to  the  liberal  and  inge- 
nuous^ He  has  particularly  named 
thefcy  in  difinSlion  to  others ; becaufey 
as  his  Jludies  were  never  profecuted 
with  the  leaf  regard  to  lucreyfo  they 
are  no  way  calculated  for  any  lucra- 
tive End.  Ehe  liberal  therefore  and 
ingenuous  (whotn  he  has  mentioned 
already ) are  thofey  to  whofe  perufal 
he  offers  what  he  has  written.  Should 
they  judge  favourably  of  his  at  t empty 
he  may  not  perhaps  heft  ate  to  confefsy 

Hoc  juvat  et  melli  eft. 

7 


For 
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F'ortho  he  hopes^  he  cannot  he  charged 
with  the  foolijh  love  of  vain  Praife^ 
he  has  no  defre  to  he  thought  indif- 
ferentor  infenfible  to  honefi  Fame. 

From  the  influence  of  thefe  fenti^ 
ments.^  he  has  endeavoured  to  treat  his 
fubjeSl  with  as  much  order^  correEi- 
nefs,  and  perfpicuity  as  in  his  power  ; 
and  if  he  has  failed.,  he  can  fafely 
fay  ( according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe ) 
that  the  failure  has  been  his  misfor- 
tune, and  not  his  fault.  He  fcorns 

thofe  trite  and  contemptible  methods 
of  anticipating  pardon  for  a bad  per- 
formance, that  “ it  was  the  hafly 
fruits  of  a few  idle  hours",  Vofitten 
t7ierely  fr  private  amufefnent ; 
never  revifed',  publijhed  againfl 
“ confeni,  at  the  importunity  of 
friends,  copies  (God  knows  how) 

“ having  by  ftealth  gotten  abroad  f 
with  other  flak  jargon  of  equal falf- 
hood  a7id  inanity.  May  we  not  ajk 
fuch  Prefacers,  If  what  they  allege 
' A 4 be 
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be  true,  what  has  the  world  to  do- 
with  them  and  their  crudities  ? 

As  to  the  Book  itfelj.^  it  can  fay 
this  in  its  behalf  that  it  does  not 
merely  confine  itjelf  to  what  its  title 
promifies^  but  expatiates  freely  into 
whatever  is  collateral ; aiming  on 
every  occafion  to  rife  in  its  inquiries^ 
and  to  pafs^  as  far  as  pofftble.,  from 
fmall  matters  to  the  greatefl.  Nor 
is  it  formed  merely  upon  fentiments 
that  are  now  in  fafloion^  or fiipported 
only  by  fuch  authorities  as  are  modern. 
Many  Authors  are  quoted^  that  now 
a-days  are  hut  little  fludied\  and 
fome  perhaps^  whofe  very  names  are 
hardly  known. 

I he  Fate  indeed  of antient  Authors 
(as  we  have  happened  to  mention  them) 
is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  A 
few  of  them  furvive  in  the  Libraries 
of  the  learned.,  where  fome  voierable 
Folio,  that  fill  goes  by  their  name. 
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juft  fuftftces  to  give  them  a kind  of 
nominal  exijlence.  ‘The  reft  have 
long  fallen  into  a deeper  obfcurity^ 
their  very  names;  when  mentioned^ 
affeBing  us  as  little^  as  the  names^ 
when  we  read  them.y  of  thoje  fubordi- 
nate  Heroes^ 

Alcandrumque,  Haliumque,  No- 
, emonaque,  Prytanimque. 


N'ow  if  an  Author^  not  content 
with  the  more  eminent  of  antient 
W Hters^  fhould  venture  to  bring  his 
reader  into  fuch  company  as  thefe 
lafl.^  among  people  (in  the  fajhion- 
able  phrafe ) that  no  body  knows  ; 
what  ufage.^  what  quarter  can  he 
have  reafon  to  expeB  — Should  the 
Author  of  thefe  fpeculations  have 
done  this  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  he 
has ) what  method  had  he  beft  take  in 
a circumftafjce  fo  critical? — Let  us 
fuppofe  him  to  apologize  in  the  heft 
ma7iner  he  can^  and  in  confequence 
of  this^  to  Juggeft  as  follows — 


He 
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He  hopes  there  'will  be  found  d 
pleafure  in  the  contemplation  of  an- 
tient  fentiments^  as  the  vie%v  of  an- 
tient  Archite&ure.,  thd  in  ruins,  has 
foinething  venerable.  Add  to  this, 
vohat  from  its  antiquity  is  but  little 
known,  has  from  that  very  circuin- 
fance  the  recommendation  of  novelty, 
fo  that  here,  ds  in  other  mfances, 
Extremes  may  be  faid  to  meet.- 
Farther  fill,  as  the  Authors,  whom 
he  has  quoted,  lived  m various  ages, 
and  in  difamt  countries  ; fome  in  the 
full  maturity  o/"  Grecian  Roman 
Literature  ; Jotne  in  its  decletfon  ; 
and  others  in  periods  fill  more  bar- 
barous, and  depraved ; it  may  afford 
perhaps  no  unplea fng  fpeculdtion,  to 
fee  how  the  same  Reason  has  at  all 
times  prevailed ; how  there  is  one 
Truth,  like  one  Sun,  that  has  ett- 
lightened  humatt  Intelligence  through 
every  age,  atid  faved  it  from  the 
darknefs  both  of  Sophifry  and  Er-^ 
ror. 


Nothing 
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Nothing  can  more  tend  to  enlarge 
the  Mind,  than  thefe  extenjive  views 
of  Men,  and  huma?i  Knowlege ; no- 
thing can  more  effeSiually  take  us  off 
from  the  foolifh  admiration  of  what 
is  immediately  before  our  eyes,  and 
help  us  to  a jufter  efimate  both  of 
prefent  Men,  and  prefent  'Litera- 
ture. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  the  cafe  with 
the  multitude  in  every  nation,  that  as 
they  know  little  beyond  themf elves,  and 
their  own  affairs,  fo  out  of  this  nar- 
row fphere  of  knowlege,  they  think  7%o- 
thing  worth  knowing,  Britons 

by  bur  fituatmt  live  divided  fro}7t  the 
whole  world,  this  perhaps  will  be 
fou77d  to  be  more  re7narkably  our  cafe: 
A7td  he77ce  the  reafon,  that  our fiudies 
are  ufually  fatisfed  in  the  works  of 
our  own  Country7nen  ; that  in  Philo- 
Jophy,  m Poetry,  in  every  kind  of 
fubjeB,  whether  ferious  or  ludicrous, 
whether  facred  or  profarie,  we  think 
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ferfeSiioi'i  with  our  [elves  ^ and  that  it 
is  fuperjiuous  to  fearch  farther^ 

‘The  Author  of  this  Treatife  would 
hy  no  means  detraEi  from  the  jujl 
honours  due  to  thofe  of  his  Country- 
men^ who  either  in  the  prefent.,  of 
preceding  age,  have  fo  illuflrioufy 
adorned'  it.  But  thd  he  can  with 
pleafure  and  fncerity  join  in  celebra- 
ting their  deferts,  he  would  not  have 
the  admiration  of  thefe,  or  of  any 
other  few,  to  pdfs  thro  blind  excefs 
into  a cositempt  of  all  others.  TV ^re 
fuch  Admiration  to  become  univerfal, 
an  odd  event  would  follow  ; a few 
learned  Men,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  would  co^ttribute  in  a man- 
ner to  the  extinSiion  of  Letters. 

A like  evil  to  that  of  admirmg 
only  ^ the  authors  of  our  own  age,  is 
that  of  admiring  only  the  authors  of 
one  particular  Science.  There  is  in- 
deed^ in  this  laf  prejudice  fomething 

fecu- 

a. 
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peculiarly  unfortunate.,  and  that  is, 
the  more  excellent  the  Science,  the 
more  likely  it  will  be  found  to  produce 
this  effeSl. 

There  are  few  Sciences  more  in- 
trinfically  valuable,  thasi  Mathe- 
matics. It  is  hard  indeed  to  fay, 
to  which  they  have  more  contributed, 
whether  to  the  Utilities  of  Life,  or  to 
the  fublimefl  parts  of  Science.  "They 
are  the  noblejl  Praxis  of  Logic,  or 
UNIVERSAL  Re  ASONING.  It  is  thro 
them  we  may  perceive,  how  the  fated 
Forms  of  Syllogifm  are  exemplified  in 
one  SubjeSi,  namely  the  Predicament 
of  Quantity.  By  marking  the  force 
of  thefe  Forms,  as  they  are  applied 
here,  we  may  be  enabled  to  apply 
them  of  ourfelves  elfewhere.  Nay 
farther  fill — by  viewing  the  Mind, 
during  its  procefs  in  thefe  fyllogiftic 
employments,  we  may  come  to  know 
m part,  what  kind  of  Being  it  is ; 
fnce  Mind,  like  other  Powers,  can 

be. 
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be  only  known  from  its  Operations. 
Whoever  therefore  will fudy  Mathe- 
matics in  this  view,  will  become  not 
only  by  Mathematics  a more  expert 
Logician,  a?'id  by  Logic  a more  ra- 
tional Mathematician,  but  a wifer 
Philofopher,  and  an  acuter  Reafoner, 
in  ail  the  pofftble  fubjeBs  either  of 
fcience  or  deliberation. 

Blit  when  Mathematics,  inflead  of 
being  applied  to  this  excellent  purpofe, 
are  ufed  not  to  exemplify  Logic,  but 
to  fupply  its  place  ; no  wonder  if 
Logic  pafs  into  contempt,  and  if 
Mathematics,  infiead  of  furthering 
fcience,  become  in  faEl  an  obfacle. 
For  when  men,  knowing  nothing  of 
that  Reafoning  which  is  nniverfal, 
come  to  attach  themf elves  for  years 
to  a fingle  Species,  a fpecies  wholly 
involved  in  Lines  and  Numbers 
only  • they  grow  infenfbly  to  believe 
thefe  laf  as  inf epar  able  from  all  Rea- 
Joning,  as  the  poor  Indians  thought 
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every  horfeman  to  be  infepar  able  from 
his  horfe. 


And  thus  we  fee  the  ufe-^  nay  the 
neceffty  of  enlarging  our  literary 
views,  left  even  Knowlege  itfelf 
fhould  obftruEi  its  own  growth,  and 
perform  in  fome  meafure  the  part  of- 
ignorance  and  barbarity. 


Such  then  is  the  Apology  made  by 
the  Author  of  this  freatife,  for  the 
multiplicity  of  antmit  quotations, 
with  which  he  has  filled  his  Book.  If 
he  can  excite  in  his  readers  a proper 
fpirit  of  curiofity ; if  he  can  help  in 
the  leaft  degree  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  Science ; to  revive  the  decaying 
tafte  of  antient  Literature ; to  leffen 
the  bigot  ted  contempt  -of  every  thing 
not  modern  ; and  to  affert  to  Authors 
of  every  age  their-  juft  portion  of 
efteem  •,  if  he  can  in  the  leaft  degree 
contribute  to  thefe  ends,  he  hopes  it 
niay  be  allowed,  that  he  has  do7ie  a 
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fervid  to  mankind.  Should  this  fer- 
vid be  a reafon  for  his  W ork  to  fur- 
vive.f  he  has  confef  already.,  it  would 
he  no  unpleafng  event.  Should  the 
contrary  happen^  he  mufl  acquiefce 
in  its  fate,  and  let  it  peaceably 
pafs  to  thofe  defined  regions,  whither 
the  produSiions  of  modern  Wit  are 
every  day  paffng. 


— in  vicum  vendentem  tus  et 
odores. 
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HERMES 


OR  A PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY 

■ CONCERNING  UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR, 


B O O K I. 

CHAP.  1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Dejign  of  the  Whole. 

IF  Men  by  nature  had  been  framed  Ch.I. 
for  Solitude,  they  had  never  felt  an  ^ " 

Impulfe  to  converfe  one  with  an- 
other : And  if,  like  lower  Animals,  they 
had  been  by  nature  irrational,  they  could 
not  have  recognized  the  proper  Subjedls 
of  Difcourfe.  Since  Speech  then  is  the 
joint  Energie  of  our  beft  and  noblefl  Fa- 
culties {a)y  (that  is  to  fay,  of  our  Rea^ 


(a)  See  V.  1.  p.  147  to  169.  See  alfo  Note  xv. 
p.  292,  and  Note  xix.  p.  296.  of  the  fame  Volume. 
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Ch.  L fo7i  and.  our  facial  AffeSlion)  being  withal 
our  peculiar  Ornament  and  Diftindtion,  as 
Men  y tbofe  Inquiries  may  furely  be  deemed 
interefting  as  well  as  liberal,  which  either 
fearch  how  Speech  may  be  naturally  re^ 
folved  y or  how,  when  refolved,  it  may 
be  again  combined. 

Here  a large  field  for  fpeculating  opens 
before  us.  We  may  either  behold  Speech, 
as  divided  into  its  conftituent  PartSy  as  a 
Statue  may  be  divided  into  its  feveral 
' Limbs  ‘y  or  elfe,  as  refolved  into  its  Matter 
and  Form,  as  the  fame  Statue  may  be  re^ 
folved  into  its  Marble  and  Figure. 

These  different  Analyfngs  or  Pefo^ 
lutions  conftitute  what  we  call  (^)  Philo- 
sophical, or  Universal  Grammar. 

When 

{b)  Grammaticam  etiam  bipartiiam  ponemus,  ut  alia 
fit  liter aria^  alia  philofophica  istc.  Bacon,  de  Augm, 
Scient,  f^L  i.  And  foon  after  he  adds — Verumtamen 
hdc  ipfd  re  monitiy  cogitatione  complexi  fumus  Grammati- 
tarn  quandam,  ques  non  analogtam  verborum  ad  invicem, 
fed  analogtam  inter  verba  et  res  five  rationem  fedulo  in^ 
quirat. 
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When  we  have  viewed  Speech  ihusCh.  I. 
analyfed,  we  may  then  ^ confider  it, 
compounded.  And  here  in  the  fir  ft  place 
we  may  contemplate  that  (^r)  Synthejis^ 
which  by  combining Jimple  T^enns  produces 
a T^ruth  \ then  by  combining  two  "Truths 
produces  a third y and  thus  others,  and 
others,  in  continued  Demonft:ration>  till 
we  are  led,  as  by  a road,  into  the  regions 
of  Science. 

Now  this  is  that fuperior  and  moft  ex- 
cellent Synthefis^  which  alone  applies  itfelf 
to  our  IntelleB  or  Reafont  and  which  to 
B 2 condudt 


{c)  Arijiotle  fays  — twv  Jg 
‘irXoKriv  Xiyo{jt.ivuv  aVgy  «Tf  dXri^U  arg  Ifiv* 

©Toy  &9^W7r(^,  Xfu>c(^,  vix^ — Of  thofe  words 

which  are  fpoken  without  Connections  there  is  7io  ore 
either  true  or  falfe ; as  for  injiances  Man^  white^ 
runneths  conquereth.  Cat.  C.  4.  So  again  in  the 
beginning  of  bis  Treatife  De  Interpretation e^  nn^% 
yccp  (TUvOfCTiy  sft  ro  rs  to  uArhk* 

True  and  Falfe  are  feen  in  Compofition  and  Divijion. 
Compofition  makes  affirmative  Truth,  Divifion  makes 
negatives  yet  both  alike  bring  Terms  together,  and  f® 
far  therefore  may  be  balled  fyntheticah 
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Ch.  I,  condudl  according  to  Rule,  conflitutes 
the  Art  of  Logic. 

After  this  we  may  turn  to  thofe 
(^)  inferior  Compolitions,  which  are  pro- 

duftive 


Ammonim  In  his  Comment  on  the  Treatife 
p.  53.  gives  the  following  Extradi: 
from  TheophraJiitSy  which  is  here  inferted  at  length,  as 
well  for  the  Excellence  of  the  Matter,  as  becaufe  it  is 
not  (I  believe)  elfewhere  extant. 

i(Tr\<;  tS  Xoy'H  (v.(xff  a 

Q (pi?J(ro(p^  0£o(P^af®^)  w TS  nPOSTOTS 
A K P O n M E N O T 2,  clg  (rnijt,»iv£t  t*,  rifg 
riPOS  TA  n PAT  MAT  A,  m 0 Xiyuv  zjrE?* 

<rxi  zo^o^lhrock  'zs'fpl  (x\v  ay  r^y 

o-iv  aulS  Ttiv  nPOS  TOTS  AKPOATAS  xalx- 
yivovlai  TSTor^liK^  p>i]opnc>?,  tJ'ioT*  s^yov  dvIxTg  IxAf- 
yiiT^xi  Toi  (TBixvQTe^x  Twy  ovofxxTUV^  aAAa  /txr  toc  xo^vd 
J'EonjafUjUsya,  9^  raura  ha^fAOviug  cru/xTrAwEty  «A- 
}AxoLg^  US’S  J'la  rarwy  rwy  raroK  iTrofxivuvy  oTo» 

(75t(pnv£i'a?,  yAuKUTHTi^,  Twv  aAAwv  iVfwy,  m rg 

fAxx^oXoyixg^  (3^ap^uAop/r«?,  xala  xxi^ov  srdvTm  -sra- 
paA«|W.Cavo,a£y:^y,  t£  Toy  otx^oocm^  gWArJat. 

zj-pog  T)?y  zcrsi9u  ^si^uQivIx  sp^ttv*  t»!?  J'e  IIPO'S 

TA  n PAT  MATA  th  Acp/a  <r)(^£criU}S  0 (ptXo(ro(p@^ 

zr  p ozy  if  pi  iTripisXz^rtlxi^  to,  t£  4^£uo©^  J'iEAgj^p^wy, 

\ 
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dudtive  of  the  Pat/ietiCy  and  the  Plea-  Ch.  I. 
fant  in  all  their  kinds.  1 hele  latter  Com- 

politions 


TO  otTrotJ'ftxvu?.  The  Relation  of  Speech  he^ 

ing  twofold  ( as  the  Phllofopher  Theophrajlus  hath 
fettled  it)  one  to  the  Hearers,  to  whom  it  explains 
fomething^  and  one  to  the  Things,  concerning  zuhich 
the  Speaker  propofes  to  perfuade  his  Hearers : With 
refpeSi  to  the  firji  Relation^  that  which  regards  the 
Hearers,  are  employed  Poetry  and  Rhetoric.  Thus 
it  becomes  the  bufinefs  of  thefe  iwoy  to  felePt  the  mojl 
refpeSiable  Wordsy  and  not  thofe  that  are  common  and 
of  vulgar  ufcy  and  to  conne5t  fuch  Words  harmonioufy 
one  with  another y fo  as  thro*  thefe  things  and  their 
confequencesy  fuch  as  Perfpicuityy  Delicacyy  and  the 
other  Forms  of  Eloquenccy  together  with  Copioufnefs  and 
Brevityy  all  employed  in  their  proper  fcafony  to  lead 
the  Hearer  y and ftrike  himy  and  hold  him  vanquifed  by 
the  power  of  Perfuafion.  On  the  contrary^  as  to  the 
Relation  of  Speech  to  Things,  here  the  Phllofopher 
will  be  found  to  have  a principal  employ^  as  well  in 
refuting  the  Falfcy  as  in  demonf.  rating  the  True, 

SanPtius  fpeaks  elegantly  on  the  fame  Subject,  * 
Creavit  Deus  hominem  rationis  participcm  ; cui^  ■ quia 
Sociabilem  ejfe  voluity  magno  pro  munere  dedit  Ser- 
monem.  Sermoni  autem  perficiendo  tres  op  fees  adhi- 
butt.  Prima  ejl  Grammatica,  qms  ab  cratione  fola~ 
cifmos  ^ barbarifmos  expellit  \ fecunda  Dialed! ca, 
ques  in  Sermonis  veritate  verfatur  \ tertia  Rhetorica, 
qucd  ornatum  Sermonis  tantum  exquirit.  Min.  1.  i. 

C.  2, 
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Ch.  I.  pofitions  afpire  not  to  the  Intelle<ft,  but  be- 
ing  addrelTed  to  the  hnaginatioriy  the  Af’^ 
fedlions^  and  the  Senfe^  become  from  their 
different  helghtnings  either  Rhetoric 
or  Poetry. 

Nor  need  we  neceffarily  view  thefe 
Arts  diftindtly  and  apart ; we  may  ob- 
ferve,  if  we  pleafe,  how  perfedtly  they 
co-incide.  Grammar  is  equally  requifite 
to  every  one  of  the  reft.  And  though 
Logic  may  indeed  fubfift  without  Rhe- 
toric or  Poetry,  yet  fo  neceffary  to 
thefe  laft  is  a found  and  corredl  Logic, 
that  without  it,  they  are  no  better  than 
warbling  Trifles. 

Now  ail  thefe  Inquiries  (as  we  have  faid 
already)  and  fuch  others  arifing  from  them 
as  are  of  ftlll  fublimer  Contemplation,  (of 
which  in  the  Sequel  there  may  be  poflibly 
pot  a few)  may  with  juftice  be  deem’d 
Inquiries  both  interefting  and  liberal. 

At 
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At  prefent  we  (hall  poftpone  the  whole  Ch.  I. 
Synthetical  Part,  (that  is  to  fay.  Logic  and  ^ 
Rhetoric)  and  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
analytical,  that  is  to  fay  Universal 
Grammar.  In  this  we  fliall  follow  the 
Order,  that  we  have  above  laid  down, 
firft  dividing  Speech,  as  a Whole  into  its 
CONSTITUENT  Parts^  then  reiblving  it, 
as  a Composite,  into  its  Matter  and 
Form  ; two  Methods  of  Analyfis  very 
different  in  their  kind,  and  which  lead 
to  a variety  of  very  different  Specula- 
tions, 

Should  any  one  objecff,  that  in  the 
courfc  of  our  Inquiry  we  fometimes  de- 
fcend  to  things,  which  appear  trivial  and 
low  j let  him  look  upon  the  effedts,  to 
whicjh  thofe  things  contribute,  then  from 
the  Dignity  of  the  Confequences,  let  him 
honour  the  Principles. 

The  following  Story  may  not  impro- 
perly be  here  inferted.  ‘‘  When  the  Fame 
B 4 of 
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Ch.  I.  of  Heraclitus  was  celebrated  through- 
Ur— Greece^  there  were  certain  perfons, 
**  that  had  a curiofity  to  fee  fo  great  a 
Man.  They  came,  and,  as  it  happened, 
found  him  warming  himfelf  in  a- 
Kitchen.  The  meannefs  of  the  place 
occafioned  them  to  flop ; upon  which 
the  Philofopher  thus  accofted  them— 
Enter  (fays  he)  boldly,  for  here 
too  there  are  Gods 

We  lhall  only  add,  that  as  there  is  no 
part  of  Nature  too  mean  for  the  Divine 
Prefence  ; fo  there  is  no  kind  of  Subjedl, 
having  its  foundation  in  Nature,  that  is 
below  the  Dignity  of  a philofopical  In- 
quiry. 

(e)  See  de  Part,  AnimaL  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Concerning  the  Analyjing  of  Speech  into  Hs 
fmallejl  Parts.  ■ 


Those  things,  which  are firjl  to  Na-  Ch.  II. 

ture^  are  not firjl  to  Man.  Nature 
begins  from  Caufesy  and  thence  defcends 
to  EffeBs.  Human  Perceptions  firft  open 
upon  EjfeEisy  and  thence  by  flow  degrees, 
afcend  to  Caufes.  Often  had-  Mankind 
feen  the  Sun  in  Eclipfe,  before  they  knew 
its  Caufe  to  be  the  Moon’s  Interpofition  j 
much  oftner  had  they  feen  thofe  unceafing 
Revolutions  of  Summer  and  Winter,  of 
Day  and  Night,  before  they  knew  the 
Caufe  to  be  the  Earth’s  double  Motion  [a). 

Even 


(a)  This  Diflin^tion  of  prjl  to  Marty  and  firji  to 
Naturey  was  greatly  regarded  in  the  Peripatetic  Phi- 
lofophy.  See  Artjl.  Phyf,  Jufcult,  1.  i.  c.  i.  Themif- 
tius’s  Comment  on  the  fame,  Pojier,  Analyt,  1.  i. 
c.  2.  De  Anitnay  1.  2.  c.  2.  It  leads  us,  when  pro- 
perly regarded,  to  a very  important  Difl:in6lion  be- 
tween 
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Ch.  11.  Even  in  Matters  of  Art  and  human  Crea- 
' tion,  if  vi'e  except  a few  Artifts  and  cri- 
tical 


tween  Intelligence  Divine  and  Intelligence  Human, 
God  may  be  faid  to  view  the  Firft,  as  firft ; and  the 
Lafl,  as  laft  ; that  is,  he  views  Effects  thro*  Caufes  in 

natural  Order,  Man  views  the  Laft,  as  firft; 
and  the  Firft,  as  laft  ; that  is,  he  views  Caufes  thro* 
Effe£ts^  in  an  inverfe  Order,  And  hence  the 
Meaning  of  that  Paflage  in  Arijiotle  : wo-TTfp 
rx  roov  uvytJsplSoou  ojXfAxJx  Trpo?  ro  (piyl^  to 

Vfjespxvy  Trig  rjUETt'paj  ® 

rd  TYi  (puiTii  (pxvs^oorflx  Trxt/lcov,  As  are  the  Eyes  of 
Bats  to  the  Light  of  the  Day^  fo  is  MarHs  Intelligence 
to  thofe  ObjeltSy  that  are  by  Nature  the  brightejl  and 
moji  confpicuous  of  all  Things,  Metaph.  1.  2.  c.  r.  See 
alfo  1.  7.  c.  4.  and  Ethic,  Nicom,  1.  i.  c.  4,  Ammoniusy 
reafoning  in  the  fame  way,  fays  very  pertinently  to 
the  Subject  of  this  Treatife — ’Aj/aTTTiTou  t?  ai/Gpcj- 
tt/vj;  (pucety  |)c  twu  areAcffpcov  ffui/Ogrwv  ett*  rd  a- 
TfXdfspx  TsXeiors^x  Tr^oiivxi'  tx  yx^  o-vuQstx  /xxXXov 
<ruvii9n  dfxTvy  7^  yvupiixooTifiX'  *^OuTaj  yav  0 TrxTg 

ftpxi  fxiv  XoyoVy  7^  hiriTvy  TnpiTrxlsTy  o7h- 

rarov  dt  dvxXv(rxi  dig  ovoy.x  7^  pn^Xy  7^  'txutx  sig 
(TvXXxQxgy  Ttd-Kuvx  dig  g-oi^Cxy  Jxeti*  Human  Na- 
ture may  be  well  contented  to  advance  from  the  more 
imperfelf  and  complex  to  the  more  fimpie  and  perfeli ; 
for  the  complex  Subjects  are  more  fainiliar  to  uSy  and 
better  known.  Thus  therefore  it  is  that  even  a Child 
knows  how  to  put  a Sentence  together y and  fayy  Socrates 

walketh  ; 
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deal  Obfervers,  the  reft  look  no  higher 
than  to  the  FraBice  and  mere  Work, 
knowing  nothing  of  thofe  Principles,  on 
which  the  whole  depends. 

Thus  in  Speech  for  example— All 
men,  even  the  loweft,  can  fpeak  their 
Mother-Tongue.  Yet  how  many  of  this 
multitude  can  neither  write,  nor  even 
read  ? How  many  of  thofe,  who  are  thus 
far  literate,  know  nothing  of  that  Gram- 
mar, which  refpedts  the  Genius  of  their 
own  Language  ? How  few  then  muft  be 
thofe,  who  know  Grammar  univer- 
sal ; that  Grammar,  which  without  re- 
garding the  feveral  Idioms  of  particular 
Languages,  only  refpedts^  thofe  Principles, 
that  are  ejjential  to  them  all  ? 

’Tis  our  prefent  Defign  to  inquire  about 
this  Grammar ; in  doing  which  we  ftiall 

follow 


walketh  ; but  how  to  refolv?  this  Sentence  into  a Noun 
and  Verby  and  thefe  again  into  Syllables^  and  Syllables 
into  Letters  or  Elements,  here  he  is  at  a lofs.  Am.  in 
Com.  de  Prcedic.  p.  29. 
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Ch.  II.  follow  the  Order  confonant  to  human  Perr 
ception,  as  being  for  that  reafon  the  more 
eafy  to  be  underftood. 

We  fliall  begin  therefore  firft  from  a 
Verhd  or  Sentence^  that  combination  in 
Speech,  which  is  obvious  to  all,  and  thence 
pafs,*  if  poffible,  to  thofe  primary  Parts^ 
which,  however  effential,  are  only  ob-r 
vious  toafew. 

With  refpedt  therefore  to  the  dif- 
ferent Species  of  Sentences,  who  is  there 
fo  ignorant,  as  if  we  addrefs  him  in  his 
Mother-Tongue,  not  to  know  when  ’tis 
we  ajfert^  and  when  we  quejiiori'y  when  ’tis 
we  command^  and  when  \Ytpray  or  wijh  ? 

For  example,  when  w^e  read  in  Shake^ 
Jpeare 

T^he  Many  that  hath  no  mujic  in  himfelfy 

jind  is  not  mov  d with  concord  of  fweet 

Is  fit  for  Treafions 

Or 


* Merchant  of  V mice. 
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Or  in  Milton^ 9 Ch.  11. 

O Friends^  I hear  the  tread  of  nimble 
feet, 

Hafiing  this  way^ 

’tis  obvious  that  thefe  are  ajfertive  Sen- 
tences, one  founded  upon  Judgment,  the 
other  upon  Senfation. 

When  the  Witch  in  Macbeth  fays  to 
her  Companions, 

When  fall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  in  rain  ? ^ 

this  ’tis  evident  is  an  interrogative  Sen- 
tence. 

When  Macbeth  fays  to  the  Ghofl  of 
Banquo,  y 

——Hence,  horrible  Shadow, 

Unreal  Mock'ry  hence  / 

he  fpeaks  an  imperative  Sentence,  founded 
upon  the  paflion  of  hatred. 

When 


* P.  L.  IV.  866. 
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Ch.  II • When  Milton  fays  in  the  charadter  of 
Allegro i 

Hqfte  theCy  Nymphy  and  bring  with  thee 
JeJi  and  youthful  Jollity  y 

he  too  fpeaks  an  imperative  Sentencey  tho* 
founded  on  the  paffion,  not  of  hatred  but 
of  love. 

When  in  the  beginning  of  the  Para-^ 
dife  Loji  we  read  the  following  addrefs. 

And  chief y thoUy  O Spirit y that  dof  prefer 
Pefore  all  temples  t/i  upright  hearty  and 
purey 

InfruSl  mey  for  thou  knowf^ 

this  is  not  to  be  called  an  imperative 
Sentencey  tho*  perhaps  it  bear  the  fame 
Form,  but  rather  (if  I may  life  the  Word) 
’tis  a Sentence  precative  or  optative. 

What  then  (hall  we  fay?  Are  Sen* 
tences  to  be  quoted  in  this  manner  without 
ccafing,  all  differing  from  each  other  in 

their 
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their  ftamp  and  charafter  ? Are  they  no  Ch.  II. 
way  reducible  to  certain  definite  Clafies  ? ' 

If  not,  they  can  be  no  objects  of  rational 
comprehenfion.— Let  us  however  try. 

’Tis  a phrafe  often  apply ’d  to  a man, 
when  fpeaking,  that  he  /peaks  his  mind  ; 
as  much  as  to  fay,  that  his  Speech  or  Dif- 
courfe  is  a publifhing  of  fome  Energie  or 
Motion  of  his  Soul.  So  it  indeed  is  in  every 
one  that  fpeaks,  excepting  alone  the  Dif- 
fembler  or  Hypocrite ; and  he  too,  as  far 
as  poffible,  affedts  the  appearance. 

Now  the  Powers  of  the  soul  (over 
and  above  the  meer*|'  nutritive)  may  be  in- 
cluded all  of  them  in  thofe  of  Percep- 
tion, and  thofe  of  Volition.  By  the 
Powers  of  Perception,  I mean  the 
Senfes  and  the  IntelleB  i by  the  Powers  of 
Volition,  I mean,  in  an  extended  fenfe, 
not  only  the  WUly  but  the  feveral  Paffions 
and  Appetites ; in  ihort,  a//  that  moves  to 
A^ioUy  whether  rational  or  irrational. 

If 


f Vid.  Ariftot,  de  An.  IL  4. 
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Ch.  II.  If  then  the  leading  Powers  of  the  Soul 


be  thefe  two,  "tis  plain  that  every  Speech 
or  Sentence,  as  far  as  it  exhibits  the  Soul, 
muft  of  courfe  refpedt  one  or  other  of 
thefe. 

If  we  ajferti  then  is  it  a Sentence  which 
refpedls  the  Powers  of  Perception.  For 
what  indeed  is  to  ajjert^  if  we  confider  the 
examples  above  alleged,  but  to  publijh 
fome  Perception  either  of  the  Senfes  or 
the  InfelleSl  ? 

Again,  if  we  interrogate^  if  we  com-- 
mandy  if  we  prayy  or  if  we  wifhy  (which 
in  terms  of  Art  is  to  fpeak  Sentences  in- 
terrogativCy  imperative y precativcy  or  op- 
tative) what  do  we  but  publifli  fo  many 
different  Volition  s ? — For  who  is  it  that 
quejiions^  He  that  has  a Defire  to  be  in- 
formed.— Who  is  it  that  commands  ? He 
that  has  a Willy  which  he  would  have 
obey'd. — What  are  thofe  Beings,  who 
either  wijh  or  pray  ? Thofe,  who  feel 


certain 
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certain  wants  either  for  themfelves,  or  Ch.II, 
others;  ^ 

If  then  the  Soul's  leading  Powers  be  the 
two  above  mentioned,  and  it  be  true  that 
all  Speech  is  a publication  of  thefe  Powers^ 
it  will  follow  that  every  Sentence  will 

BE  EITHER  A SENTENCE  OF  ASSERTION, 

OR  A Sentence  of  Volition.  And 
thus,  by  referring  all  of  them  to  one  of 
thefe  two  claffes,  have  we  found  an  expe- 
dient to  reduee  their  infinitude  (^b). 

The 


(b)  ^Pvlt'ov  tev  oTt  Trig  rng  i[xeT£^ag  Sirloig 

l‘)(i(Tng  Svvactxsig^  roeg  [mu  yvufixdgy  rug  Je  ^uTiKocgy 
rug  o^£)iiiy.ug  Xsl^of^ivug’  (Xiyu  yvug-ixug 
xa9*  ^iPwVxojUEV  i^iufou  rcav  evruv,  olov  kyv,  tTia- 
iioiav,  ^b^uy,  (puyruaiuv  uior^YKTiv'  b^ixltnug  J'e, 
xaG*  ug  cfayofAi^u  ruv  afaGcov,  >i  rujv  ovroov^  >1  ruiu 
boyctvTuy,  oTov  (S^Aria-iv  zs^ouipEriy,  S’li^aov,  7^  ett;- 

Gu^tav)  ru  MEN  rirlu^u  t«  Ao^«  (ra  zsra^a 
rbv  U7ro(puurixbu')  uirb  rcov  b^sxlixuv  bvvufxeoov  zr^osp^ov 
rut  rtg  xx  uvrng  xaG*  uvrnv  lv£pyl(rYig^  uKXu 

ZT^bg  ETf^ov  oiTroTstvofuhng  (to'v  (rUjU  j3  a A Ae  o’ Gat  boxHvru 

zr^bg  TO  rv^tTv  rng  b^i^sug)  rirot  xbyoy  ‘«rap’  aulx 

C -6(7711 
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Ch.  II.  The  Extcnfions  of  Speech  are  quite  in- 

compare 

the 


KaOaVfp  Itt]  Ta  HTSMATIKOT 
EPjQTHMATIKOT  xaXajtAEva  Aoj/a,  J zr^xyfAX^ 

il  YiTOi  aiila  Usiua  tv^ei'v  £(pi£fxivn^^  zr^ogov 

0 Xoy^^  wcrTrfp  Itt)  tSKAHTIKOT,  S nvog  urx^* 
a’Jja  w^x^eoog*  rauTTi?,  5 J?  ^-a^a  x^e/tIov©^,  cJj  Itt* 
T/?  E T X H S,  J wV  zTx^cc  J^^ipovo?,  w?  IttI  tS  xup/wj 
xx\)i(XiVyic  nPOSTAHEElS*  (xovov  AE  to  AIIO- 
<I>  A N 1M  K O N aVo'  rZv  y\fU)fiKUV^  ?ri  tsto 
l^xyyiXr iKov  rr,;  yivof^svYig  ev  y/uTv  ys/cocnccg  ruv  zr^ay^ 
fj.xTicv  ockn^oog^  « (pxivofxivccgy  iio  (/.ovou  tuto  <J'£x7i- 
aov  ifiu  xAvSsixg  ri  ipfuJ'a?,  tcov  Jl  aAAwi/  aV/i/.  The 
Meaning  of  the  above  paffage  being  implied  in  the 
Text,  we  take  its  tranflation  from  the  Lafm  Ii^ierpre- 
ter.  Dicendum  igitur  eji^  cum  anima  mjira  dupUcem 
potejlatem  habeaiy  cognhioniSy  ^ vita^  qua  eiiam  appe- 
titlonU  ac  cupiditaus  appellatur , qua  vero  cognitionis  eji^ 
vis  eji^  qua  res  fingulas  cognofcimus^  ut  mens^  cogitatio^ 
opinio^  fhantafta^  fenfus  : appetitus  vero  facultas  eji^  qua 
hona^  vel  qua  funty  vel  qua  vldentur^  concupifcimus,  ut 
flint  voluntas^  confilium^  ira^  cupiditas : quatuor  orationls 
fpecies^  prater  enuncianietn^  a partibus  animi  proficifdn^ 
tur,  qua  concupifcunt  ; non  cum  animus  ipfe  per  fe  ogit^ 
fed  cu7n  ad  alium  fe  convertit^  qui  ei  ad  cenfequendum  id^ 
quod  cupit^  conducere  poffe  videatur  ; atque  etiam  vel  ra- 
iionem  ah  eo  exquirit^  ut  in  oratlone^  quam  Percun£lan- 

tem, 


I 
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the  Erieid  to  an  Epigram  of  Martial,  But  Ch.  II. 
the  longejl  Extenfion,  with  which  Gram-  ' 
mar  has  to  do,  is  the  Extenhon  here  con- 
fider’d,  that  is  to  fay  a Sentence.  The 
greater  Extenfions  (fuch  as  Syllogifms,  Pa- 
ragraphs, Sedtions,  and  complete  Works) 
belong  not  to  Grammar,  but  to  Arts  of 
higher  order ; not  to  mention  that  all  of 
them  are  but  Sentences  repeated. 

Now  a Sentence  (c)  may  be  Iketch’d 
in  the  following  defcription— compound 
C 2 ^antity 


tem,  aut  Interrogantem  vacant ; vel  rent : ftqne  rem^ 
vel  cum  ipfum  confequi  cupit,  quicum  loquitur^  ut  in  op- 
tante  oratione,  vel  aliqtiam  ejus  aCiionem  : atquc  in  hdc^ 
vel  ut  a prajiantidre,  ut  in  Deprecatione  ; vel  ut  ab  in- 
ferior e\  ut  in  eo^  qui  proprie  Juflus  nominatur.  Sola 
autem  Enuncians  a cognofcendi  facultate  proficlfcitur  : 
hacque  nunciat  rerutn  cognitionem^  quce  in  nobis  ejly  aut 
veramy  aut  fmulatam.  Itaque  Hjec  fola  verum  falfum- 
que  capit : praterea  vero  nulla,  Ammon,  in  Libr.  de 
Interpretatione. 

(c)  (puvrj  (TUnOtTii  (TnfJt’XVTtKTiy  ng  vno(. 

xaO’  aura  iry\(xa.ivu  rt,  Arift.  Poet*  c.  20.  SeC" 
alfo  de  Interpret,  e.  4. 
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Ch.  11.  ^antity  of  Sound fignif canty  of  which  cer^ 
tain  Pa7^ts  a7^e  themfelves  alfo  fgnificant. 

Thus  when  I fay  \the  Sun  Jhineth']  not 
onJy  the  whole  quantity  of  found  has  a 
meaning,  but  certain  Parts  alfo,  fuch  as 
[Sun]  and  [Jhineth,] 

' But  what  (hall  we  fay?  Have  thefe. 
Parts  again  other  Parts,  which  are  in  like 
manner  fignificant,  and  fo  may  the  pro- 
grefs  be  purfued  to  infinite  ? Can  we  fup- 
pofe  all  Meaning,  like  Body,  to  be  divi- 
fible,  and  to  include  within  itfelf  other 
Meanings  without  end  ? If  this  be  abfurd, 
then  muft  we  neceffarily  admit,  that  there 
is  fuch  a thing  as  a Sound fgnif canty  of 
which  770  Part  is  of  itfelf  fig77ifcant.  And 
this  is  what  we  call, the  proper  charafler 
of  a [d)  Word.  For  thus,  though  the 

Words 


(d)  in  naO’  ccuto 

G-nfMocuTiKov.  De  Poetic,  c.  20.  De  Interpret,  e.  2. 
& 3.  'PrifdarCs  Definition  of  a Word  (Lib-  2.)  is  as 

follows 


\ 
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Words  [Sun]  and  [JIdinetJi]  have  each  aCh.  II. 


Meaning,  yet  is  there  certainly  no  Mean-’ 
ing  in  any  of  their  Parts,  neither  in  the 
Syllables  of  the  one,  nor  in  the  Letters  of 
the  other. 

If  therefore  all  Speech  whether  in 
profe  or  verfe,  every  Whole,  every  Sec- 
tion, every  Paragraph,  every  Sentence, 
imply  a certain  Meanings divijible  into  other 
Meanings^  but  Words  imply  a Meaningy 
which  is  not  Jo  divifible : it  follows  that 
Words  will  be  the  f?nallejl  parts  of  fpeechy 
in  as  much  as  nothing  lefs  has  any  Mean- 
ing at  all. 


ro 


follows — DlSiio  ejipars  minima  oratioms  conftruSia^  id 
ejiy  in  ordine  compofita.  Pars  autcmy  quantum  ad  totum 
intelUgendumy  id  ejly  ad  totius  fenfus  intelledum,  ' Hoc 
autem  ideo  diClum  ejl^  nequis  conetur  vires  in  duas  partes 
divider e,  hoc  ejiy  in  vi  ist  res  ; non  enim  ad  totum  intclli- 
gendum  h^ec  fit  divifio.  To  Prifcian  we  may  add  Tkeo-- 
dore  Gaza. — J'e,  y.O(,roi  <rvi>To:^iv 

Introd,  Gram.  1.  4.  Plato  fliewed  them  this 
charadleriftic  of  a Word — See  Cratylus^  p.  385.  Edit. 
Serr. 
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Ch.  11.  know  therefore  the  /peeks  of  Words 

needs  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of 
Speech^  as  it  implies  a knowledge  of  its 
minute/  Parts, 

-This  therefore  muft  become  our  next 
Inquiry, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Concerning  the  fpecies  of  W )rdsy  the  fmalleji 
Parts  of  Speech. 

ET  us  firft  fearch  for  the  Species  ofCh.IIL 
Words  among  thofe  Parts  of  Speech,  ^ * 

commonly  received  by  Grammarians.  For  ' 
example,  in  one  of  the  paffages  above 
cited. — 

The  Many  that  hath  nomufcin  hhnfelf 
And  is  not  movd  with  concord  of  fweet 

9 

Is  fit  for  treafons — 

Here  the  Word  [The]  is  an  Article 
[Man]  [Mafic]  [Cojtcord]  [Sweet] 

[Sounds]  [Fit]  [Treafo72s]  are  all  Nouns, 
fome  Subfiantive,  and  fome  AdjeSlive — • 

[That]  and  [Himfef]  are  Pronouns — 

[Hath]  and  [/j-]  are  Verbs — [moved]  a 
Participle — an  Adverb — [Aitd] 
a Conjunction — [In]  [with]  and  [For] 

C 4 are 
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Ch. III.  are  Prepositions.  In  one  fcntence  we 
have  all  thofe  Parts  of  Speech,  which  the 
Greek  Grammarians  are  found  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  Latins  only  differ  in  having 
no  Article,  and  in  feparating  the  Inter- 
jection, as  a Part  of  itfelf,  which  the 
Greeks  include  among  the  Species  of  Ad- 
verbs. 

I 

What  then  (hall  we  determine?  why 
/ are  there  not  more  Species  of  Words  ? why 
fo  many  ? or  if  neither  more  nor  fewer, 
why  thefe  and  not  others  ? 

To  refolve,  if  poffible,  thefe  feveral 
Q^ries,  let  us  examine  any  Sentence  that 
comes  in  our  way,  and  fee  what  differences 
we  can  difcoverin  its  Parts.  For  exam- 
ple, the  fame  Sentence  above, 

"The  Man  that  hath  no  muJiCi  &c. 

One  Difference  foon  occurs,  thatfome 
Words  are  variable,  and  others  invariable. 
Thus  the  Word  Ma7i  may  be  varied  into 
Mans  2^nd  Men ; Hath,  into  Have,  Haji, 

Had, 
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Had,  &c.  SweetintoSweeter  and  Sweetejl ; Ch.III. 
Fit  into  Fitter  and  Ftttejl.  On  the  con-V 
trary  the  Words,  Fhe,  In,  And,  and  fome 
others,  remain  as  they  are,  and  cannot  be 
altered,' 

And  yet  it  may  be  queftioned,  how  far 
this  Difference  is  effcntial.  For  in  the  firft 
place,  there  are  Variations,  which  can  be 
hardly  called  neceflary,  becaufe  only  fome 
Languages  have  them,  and  others  have 
them  not.  Thus  the  Greeks  have  the  dual 
Variation,  which  is  unknown  both  to  the 
Moderns  and  to  the  ancient  Latins,  Thus 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  vary  their  Adjeftives 
by  the  triple  Variation  of  Gender,  Cafe, 
and  Number  5 whereas  the  Englijh  never 
vary  them  in  any  of  thofe  ways,  but  thro* 
all  kinds  of  Concord  preferve  them  flill 
the  fame.  Nay  even  thofe  very  Variations, 
which  appear  moft  neceflary,  may  have 
their  places  fupplied  by  other  methods; 
fome  by  Auxiliars,  as  when  for  Bruti,  or 
Bruto  we  fay,  of  Brutus,  to  Brutus ; fome 

by 
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Ch.III.  by  meer  Pojitioriy  as  when  for  Brutum  ama^ 

* vit  CaJJiusy  we  fay,  CaJJius  lov  d Brutus. 

For  here  the  Accufative^  which  in  Batin 
is  known  any  where  from  its  Variationy  is 
in  EngUJJi  only  known  from  its  Pojition  or 
place. 

If  then  the  DIftinflion  of  Variable  and 
Invariable  will  not  anfwer  our  purpofe,  let 
us  look  farther  for  fome  other  more  ef- 
fcntial. 

Suppose  then  we  fhould  diffolve  the 
Sentence  above  cited,  and  view  its  feveral 
Parts  as  they  fland  feparate  and  detached. 
Some  'tis  plain  fiill  preferve  a Meaningy 
(fuch  as  Man,  MuftCy  Sweety  &c.)  others 
on  the  contrary  hnrnediately  hfe  it  (fuch  as,' 
Andy  They  Withy  6ec.)  Not  that  thefe  laft 
have  no  meaning  at  all,  but  in  fadt  they 
never  have  it,  but  v/hen  in  companyy  or 
ajjhciated. 

Now  it  (hould  feem  that  this  Diftinc- 
tion,  if  any,  was  effential.  For  if  all 

W ords 
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Words  are  fignificant,  or  elfe  they  would  Ch.III. 
not  be  Words ; and  if  every  thing  not  ab-  ’ 
folute^  is  of  courfe  relative^  then  will  all 
Words  be  lignificant  either  abfolutely  or 
relatively. 

With  refpedt  therefore  to  this  Diflinc- 
tion,  the  firft  fort  of  Words  may  be  call’d 
Jignijicant  by  themfelves  the  latter  may  be 
call’d  Jignijicant  by  relation  ; or  if  we  like 
it  better,  the  firft  fort  may  be  call’d  Prin- 
cipalsy  the  latter  Accejfories,  The  firft  are 
^ like  thofe  ftones  in  the  bafis  of  an  Arch, 
which  are  able  to  fupport  themfelves,  even 
when  the  Arch  is  deftroyed ; the  latter  are 
like  thofe  ftones  in  its  Summit  or  Curve, 
which  can  no  longer  ftand,  than  while  the 
whole  fubfifts  {el) 

% This 


(e)  Jppollonius  of  Alexandria  (one  of  the  acuteft  Au- 
thors that  ever  wrote  on  the  fubjedl  of  Grammar)  il- 
luftrates  the  different  power  of  Words,  by  the  differ- 
ent power  of  Letters.  ov  tJttom  toov  foi^slccv 

rd  Ir*  u xaG’  lotura  (puvnv  uTronXiT’ 
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Cb.m.  ^ This  Diftinftion  being  admitted,  we 
thus  purfue  our  Speculations.  All  things 

what- 


TSC  (TU/xjpCtJVa,  aUfU  (pWPVJfJloJV  ^YiT^V 

rrv  i>c(piJvyi(Tiv,  tou  cIvtov  t^ottov  lf]v  lTTivoYi(ron  >ca  ttI  tuv 
Ki^suv,  at  iMu  >y<x^  aulwu,  t^ottou  rti/a  tcov  (pwv>i£VTWJ/, 
jp/ixa*  ftcrt’  xaGaTTf^  etti  twv  pViaaVwu,  ovop<.aTcop,  au- 
ivtppnfJi-ocTU)^' at  J'g,  cofTTripi)  <yuiM(pccvocy 


a'^x^ivaci  ra  (pwv>!fVTa,  a Jui/a/tAEva  xar*  tJ'/av  pura 

ttyat xaGaTTE^  ettI  rm  lir^oOtcrEwv,  twv  apGpwv,  tcov 

Gm§i(TfX(Aiy*  ra  ^ap  roiaZra.  aft  toJu  juo^t'wv  (TV(>(Tn^(x,{vsi, 
Jn  the  fame  manner^  as  of  the  Elements  or  Letters  feme 
are  Vowels^  which  of  themfelves  complete  a Sound  y others 
are  ConfenantSy  which  without  the  help  of 'Vowels  have  no 
exprefe  Vocalityy  fe  likewife  may  we  conceive  as  to  the  na^ 
ture  ofJVords.  Some  of  themy  like  Vowels y are  of  them- 
Jelves  expreffivcy  as  is  the  cafe  of  Verbs y Nouns y Pro- 
nounSy  and  Adverbs ; otherSy  like  ConfonantSy  wait  for 
their  Vowelsy  being  unable  to  become  expreffive  by  their 
own  proper  Jlrengthy  as  is  the  cafe  of  PrepofetionSy  Arti» 
clcsy  and  Conjunctions ; for  thofe  parts  of  Speech  are  al- 
ways Conjignificanty  that  isy  are  only  ftgnificanty  when  af- 
fociaied  to  fomeihing  elfe,  Apollon,  de  Syntax!.  L.  i. 
c.  Itaque  quihufdam  philofophis  placuit  NO  MEN  lA 
VEREtfM  Solas  esse  partes  Orationis  ; catera 
veroy  Adminicula  vel  Juncturas  earum  : quomodo 
navium  partes  funi  tahulee  iS  trahesy  catera  autem  (id ejiy 
ceray  feuppOy  ill  clavi  ^ fimilia ) vincula  ^ conglutina- 

iione^ 
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whatever  either  exijl  as  the  Energiesy  ^?rCh.III. 
AffeSiions  of  fame  other  thingy  or  without 
being  the  Energies  or  Affediions  of  fome 
other  thing.  If  they  exift  the  Energies 
or  Affe^ions  of  Jojnething  elfey  then  are 
they  called  Attributes.  Thus  to 
think  is  the  attribute  of  a Man  y to  be 
whitey  of  a Swan;  to  fijy  of  an- Eagle; 
to  be  four-footed,  of  a Horfe.  If  they 
exift  not  after  this  manner,  then  are  they 
call’d  Substances^.  Thus  Man, 

Swan,  Eagle  and  Horfe  are  none  of 
them  Attributes,  but  all  Subftances,  be- 
caufe  however  they  may  exift  in  Time 
and  Place,  yet  neither  of  thefe,  nor  of 
any  thing  elfe  do  they  exift  as  Energies 
or  AfFed:ions. 

And 


tlones  partlum  navis ^ ( hoc  eji^  tahularum  & trablum ) non 
partes  navis  dicuntur,  Prifc  L.  IX.  9i-^. 

* Substances]  Thus  Ariflotle.  NUv  [xh  Zv  tvttcc 
£i^7}rociy  rt  uTot’  £f]v  ti  z&ioi,  on  ro  jUJi  uTroKft- 

dxXci  Kcc^^  k tix  cixXcx.,  Metaph.  Z.  y,  p.  106. 
Ed.  Sylb. 
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Ch.IIL  And  thus  all  things  whatfoever  being 
either  {f)  Subjiances  or  Attributes^  it  fol* 
lows  of  courfe  that  all  Words,  which  are 
JigniJicant  as  Principals^  nriuft  needs  be 
lignificant  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
If  they  are  Jignificant  of  Subfancesy  they 
are  call’d  Subjlantives ; if  of  Attributesy 
they  are  call’d  Attributives.  So  that  all 
Words  whatever^  fgnificant  as  Princi- 
palsy  are  either  Substantives  or  At- 
tributives. 

\ 

Again,  as  to  Words,  which  are  only 
fignificant  as  Acceforiesy  they  acquire  a 
Signification  either  from  being  aflTociated 
to  one  Wordy  or  elfe  to  many.  If  to  one 
Word  aloney  then  as  they  can  do  no  more 
than  in  fome  manner  define  or  determine y 
they  may  juftly  for  that  reafon  be  called 

De- 


(f)  This  divifion  of  things  into  Suhftance  an  Acci- 
dent feems  to  have  been  admitted  by  Philofophers  of  all 
Sedls  and  Ages.  See  Categor,  c.  2.  Metaphyf.  L,  VI {, 
c.  I.  De  Qceloy  L.  III.  c.  I. 
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Definitives.  If  to  many  Words  ^/Ch.IIL 
once,  then  as  they  ferve  to  no  other  pur-  v— 
pofe  than  to  conneBy  they  are  called  for 
that  reafon  by  the  name  of  Connec- 
tives. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  Words  what- 
ever are  either  Principals  or  AcceJjorieSy 
or  under  other  Names,  either  JigniJicant 
from  themfelvesy  or  fgnificant  by  relation. 

»— If  fgnificant  from  tliemfelves,  they  are 
either  Suhfiantives  or  Attributives ; if 
fgnificant  by  r elation y they  are  either 
Definitives  or  ConneBives.  So  that  un- 
der one  of  thefe  four  Species,  Sub- 
stantives, Attributives,  De- 
finitives, and  Connectives,  are 
ALL  Words,  however  different y in  a 
manner  included. 

If  any  of  thefd  Names  feem  new  and 
unufual,  we  may  introduce  others  more 
ufual,  by  calling  the  Subfiantivesy  Nouns; 
iht  Attributives y Verbs;  xlnt  Definitives^ 

Arti- 
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ChJII.  Articles  ; and  the  Connedlivesy  Con- 


junctions. 

Should  it  be  aik'd,  what  then  be- 
comes of  Pronouns,  Adverbs,  Prepojitions, 
and  Interjections  \ the  anfwer  is,  either 
they  muft  be  found  included  within  the 
Species  above-mentioned,  or  elfe  muft  be 
admitted  for  fo  many  Species  by  them- 
felves. 

§ There  were  various  opinions  in  an- 
cient days,  as  to  the  number  of  thefe  Parts^ 
or  Elements  of  Speech. 

Plato  in  his  ^ Sophift  mentions  only 
two,  the  Noun  and  the  Verb.  Arijiotle 
mentions  no  more,  where  he  treats  of 
-j-  Propofitions.  Not  that  thofe  acute  Phi- 
lofophers  were  ignorant  of  the  other  Parts, 
but  they  fpoke  with  reference  to  Logie  or 


Dia- 


^ Tom.  L p.  261.  Edit.  Ser, 
f De  Interpr.  c.  2 & 3. 
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Dialectic  [g),  confiderlng  the  Effence  of  Ch.IIIi 
Speech  as  contained  in  thefe  two,  becaufe 
theje  a/one  combined  make  a perfedt  ajjer^ 
tive  Sentence,  Vvhich  none  of  the  reft  with- 
out them  are  able  to  efFecft.  Hence  there- 
fore Arijlotle  in  his  ^ treatife  of  Poetry 
(where  he  was  to  lay  down  the  elements 

of 


(g)  Partes  igitur  orationis  furit  fecundum  Dialedlicos 
dua^  Nomen  Verbum;  quia  hie  fola  etiam  per 
ft  conjundtxe  pletiam  faciunt  orationern  ; alias  autem  parted 
cufKOilyi'yo^i^f/.aiTcc,  hoc  cbnfignificantia  appellabanti 
Prifdan.  1.  2.  p.  574.  Edit.  Putfchii.  Exifiit  hie  qua. 
dam  qUeeJIioy  cur  duo  tantum^  Nomen  ^ Verbum,' 
Je  ( Arijioteles  fc.)  determinare  promittat^  cum  plures  par^ 
^es  orationis  ejje  videantur.  ^uihus  hoc  dicendum  eji^  tan- 
turn  Arijlotelem  hoc  libro  diffinjjje.^  quantum  ilU  ad  id^ 
quod  injiiiuerat  tratfare^  fuffeciti  Tratiat  namque  de 
fmplici  enuntiativa  orations,  qua  fcilicet  hujufmodi  eft,  ut 
jundiis  tantum  erbis  ^ Nominibus  componatur.-^^arg 
fuperfluum  ef  quarere,  cur  alias  quoque,  qua  videntur 
orationis  partes,  non  propofuerit,  qui  non  iotius  fmpUcitef 
orationis,  fed  tantum  fimplhis  orationis  infituit  elc?nenta 
partiri.  Boetius  in  Libr.  de  liiterpretat.  p.  295^ 
Apollonius  from  the  above  principles  elegantly  calls  the 
Noun  and  Verb,  rdi  E/ui.'iJ/v^cTocTce  t?  Ao^»,  the 
mof  animated  parts  of  Speech.  De  Syntax!  1.  i.  c.  3,’ 
p.  24.  See  alfo  Plutarch,  ^df.  Platon,  p.  1009.* 

* Poet.  Cap.  20. 
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Ch.IIL  of  a more  variegated  fpeech)  adds  the 
' ^ tide  and  Conjimdion  to  the  Noun  and 
Verb,  and  fo  adopts  the  fame  Parts,  with 
thofe  eftabiifhed  in  this  Treatife,  To 
jirijlotle's  authority  (if  indeed  better  can 
be  required)  may  be  added  that  alfo  of 
the  elder  Stoics  [h). 

The  latter  Stoics  inftead  of  four  Parts 
made  five,  by  dividing  the  Noun  into  the 
Appellative^  and  Proper.  Others  increafed 
the  number,  by  detaching  the  Pronoun 
from  the  Noun ; the  Participle  and  Ad^ 
verb  from  the  Verb  ; and  the  Prepojition 
from  the  Conjundlion.  The  Latin  Gram’- 
marians  went  farther,  and  detached  theln^ 
terjeSlion  from  the  Adverb,  within  which 
by  the  Greeks  it  was  always  included,  as  a 
Species. 

We 


{h)  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Dtonyfius  of  Ha^ 
Ucarnajfus^  De  StruCf^  Or  at.  SeCf.  2.  whom  ^intilian 
follows,  /.  I.  r.  4.  ■ Diogenes  Laertius 2ind.  Prifcian 
make  them  always  to  have  admitted  five  Parts.  See 
Prijciany  as  before,  and  Laertius^  Lib.  VlL  Segm.  57. 
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• We  are  told  indeed  by  {f)  Dionyfius  of  Ch.IIL 
HalicarnaJJ'us  and  ^lintilian^  ih^LtAriJiotky 
with  T’heodedteSy  and  the  more  early  wri- 
ters, held  but  three  Parts  of  fpeech,  the 
Nouriy  the  Verb^  and  the  Conjunbtion.  This, 
it  muft  beowned,  accords  with  the  oriental 
Tongues,  whofe  Grammars  (we  are  [k) 
told)  admit  no  other.  But  as  io' Arijlotle^ 
v/e  have  his  own  authority  to  affert  the 
contrary,  who  not  only  enumerates  the 
four  Species  v/hich  we  have  adopted,  but 
afcertains  them  each  by  a proper  Defini- 
tion 

D 2 To 

(/)  See  the  places  quoted  in  the  note  immediately 
preceding. 

i^k)  Jntiquijftma  eortim  eji  opinio^  qui  ires  clajjes  fa^ 
clunt,  EJique  hac  Arabum  quoque  fenientia — HebrA 
quoque  ( qui-i  cum  Arabes  Grammaticam  fcribere  dcfinerent^ 
ariem  earn  demum  fcribere  cceperunt^  quod  ante  anncs  conti^ 
git  circiter  quadringentos)  Hebraic  inquam  hac  in  re  fecuii 
funt  magijiros  fuos  Arabes, — Immo  vero  trium  claffium  nu* 
merum  alit:s  etiam  Orientis  lingua  retinent,  Diibium^  utrutn 
ed  in  re  Orienialei  imitati  funt  antiques  Gracorum^  an  hi 
pGtius  fecuti  funt  Orientalium  exemplum.  Utnt  efi^  etiam 
Veter es  Graces  tres  tantum  partes  agnoviffe^  non  Jolum  au-* 
tor  eft  Dionyfius^S^c,  VoiT.  de  Analog.  1.  i.  c.  i.  See 
alfo  Santlii  Minerv,  I,  i,  c^2i  « 

* Sup.  p.  34. 
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Ch.III.  To  conclude — the  Subjedl  of  the  fol- 
* — lowing  Chapters  will  be  a diftindl  and  fe- 
parate  Qonfideration  of  the  Noun,  the 
Verb,  the  Article,  and  the  Conjunc- 
tion 5 which  four,  the  better  (as  we  ap- 
prehend) to  exprefs  their  refpedlive  na- 
tures, we  chule  to  call  Substantives, 
Attributives,  Definitives  and  Con- 
nectives, 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  Subjianiives^  propey^ly  fo  called, 

Substantives  are  all  thofe  principal C\\,1Y „ 
Words y which  are  Jignijicant  of  Sub-  ^ 
ftancesy  confdered  as  Subjlances, 

The  firft  fort  of  Subfances  are  the  na- 
tural, fuch  as  Animal,  Vegetable,  Man, 

Oak. 

There  are  other  Subftances  of  our  own 
making.  Thus  by  giving  a Figure  not  7ia- 
tural  to  natural  Materials  w'e  create  fuch 
Subftances,  as  Houfe,  Ship,  Watch,  Te- 
lefcope,  G?c. 

Again,  by  a more  refined  operation  of  our 
Mind  alone y we  abfiraSl  any  Attribute  {com, 
its  neceffary  fubjed:,  and  confider  it 
devoid  of  its  dependence.  For  example, 
from  Body  we  abftrad  to  Flyy  from  Sur- 
D 3 face. 
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Ch. IV.  face,  the  being  White  \ from  Soul,  the  be- 
ing T^emperate. 


And  thus  it  is  nve  convert  even  Attri-- 
- butes  into  Subjlancesy  denoting  them  on 
this  occafion  by  proper  SubJiantivesA^oh.  as 
Flighty  Whitenefsy  Temperance ; or  elfe  by 
others  more  general,  fuch  as  Motiony  Co'^ 
lour.  Virtue.  Thefe  we  call  abstract 
Substances  ; the  fecond  fort  we  call 

ARTIFICIAL.  . 


Now  all  tbofe  feveral  Subdances  have 
their  Genus,  their  Species,  and  their  In- 
dividuals. For  example  in  natural  Sub- 
ftances,  Animal  is  a Genus  ^ Many  a Spe-* 
\ Alexander y an  Individual.  In  arti'- 
Jicial  Subftances,  Edifice  h a Genus ; Pa- 
laccy  a Species ; the  Vatican,  an  Individual. 
In  ahfiract  Subftances,  Motion  is  a Ge- 
nus y Flighty  a Species;  this  Flight  or  that 
Flight  are  Individuals. 


As 
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As  therefore  every  {a)  Genus  may  beCh.IV. 
found  whole  and  intire  in  each  one  of  its 
Species ; (for  thus  Man,  Horfe,  and  Dog 
are  each  of  them  diftindily  a complete  and 
intire  Animal)  and  as  every  Species  may 
be  found  whole  and  intire  in  each  one  of  its 
Individuals  y (for  thus  Socrates,  Plato,  ^nd 
Xenophon  are  each  of  them  completely  and 
diftindly  a Mari)  hence  it  is,  that  every 
Genus,  tho'  On  e,  is  multiplied  into  Man y; 
and  every  Species,  tho’  One,  is  alfo  mul- 
tiplied into  Many,  by  reference  to  thofe 
beings,  which  are  their  proper  fubordinates. 

Since  then  no  Individual  has  any  fuch  Sub- 
ordinates, it  can  never  in  flridtnefs  becon- 
fidered  as  Many,  and  fo  is  truly  an  In- 
dividual as  well  in  Nature  as  in  Name, 

D 4 From 


(a)  This  is  what  Plato  feems  to  have  expreffed  in 
a manner  fomewhat  myfterious,  when  he  talks  of 
foLV  zjoXXuv,  Ivog  EKOCfH  zoocvItj 

zroXXocg,  iTi^xg  cj’AA>fAcov,  tVo 
zTe^ts)(^oixivxg,  Soph'll,  p 253.  Edit.  Serram. 
For  the  common  definition  ofGenus  and  Species,  fee  the 
llhgoge  or  Introdudion  of  Porphyry  to  jiriflotlcs  Logic, 


i 
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Ch.IV,  From  thefe  Principles  it  is,  that  Words 
following  the  nature  and  genius  of  Things^ 
flick  Subflantives  admit  of  Number  as  de- 
note Genera  or  Species y while  thofe,  which 
denote  (^)  Individuals,  in  ftriilncfs  admit 
it  nqt,' 

Besides 


(Jb)  Yet  fometimes  Indbulduals  have  plurality  or  Num- 
from  the  caufes  following.  In  the  firft  place  the 
Individuals  of  the  human  race  are  fo  large  a multitude 
even  in  the  fmalleft  nation,  that  it  would  be  difhcultto 
invent  a new  Name  for  every  new  born  Individual- 
Hence  then  inftead  of  one  only  being  call’d  Marcus^  and 
one  only  Anionins^  it  happens  that  many  are  called  Mar- 
cus and  many  called  Antonins ; and  thus  ’tis  the  Romans 
had  their  Plurals,  Marci  and  Antonii^  as  we  in  later 
days  have  our  Marks  and  our  Anthonies,  Now  the  Plu- 
rals of  this  fort  may  be  well  called  accidental^  becaufe 
it  is  meerly  by  chance  that  the  Names  coincide. 

There  feems  more  reafon  for  fiich  Plurals,  as  the 
Ptolemies^  Scipios^  Catos^  or  (to  inftance  in  modern 
names)  the  Plowards,,  Pelhams^  and  Montagues  ; be- 
caufe a Race  or  Family  is  like.^?  fmalLr  fort  of  <ipecies  ; 
fp  that  the  fanfily  Na?ne  extends  to  the  Kindred,  as  the, 
fpecific  Name  extends  to  the  Individuals. 

A third  caufe  which  contributed  to  make  proper 
Names  become  Plural,  Vv^as  the  high  Character  or  E?rii- 
nence  of  fome  one  Individual,  whofe  Name  became  af- 
terwards a kind  of  common  Appellativey  to  denote  all 

th.ofe. 
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Besides  Number^  another  charafter-  Ch.IV. 
iftic,  vifible  in  Subftances,  is  that  of  Sex.  v— ^ 

Every  Subftanee  is  either  Male  ov  Female i 
or  both  Male  and  Female ; or  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  So  that  with  refpcdl  to  Sexes 
and  their  Negation,  all  Subjiances  conceive- 
able  are  comprehended  under  this  fourfold 
confideration. 

' Now  the  exiflence  of  Hermaphrodites 
being  rare,  if  not  doubtful ; hence  Lan- 
guage, only  regarding  thofe  diftindlions 

which 


thofe,  who  had  pretenfions  to  merit  in  the  fame  way. 
Thus  every  great  Critic  was  call’d  an  Arijlarchm ; every 
great  tf^arriory  an  Alexander ; every  great  Beauty y a Her 
Imy  &c. 

A Daniel  come  to  judgment  1 yea  a Daniel, 
cries  Shylock  in  the  Play,  when  he  would  exprefs  the 
wifdom  of  the  young  Lawyer.  1 
So  Martial  in  that  well  known  verfe, 

Sint  MiECE  NATES,  nou  deerunty  Flaccey  Mar  ones. 
So  LuciliuSy 

AiriAinOI  monieSy  jSlthnje  cmiiesy  afperi  A- 
thones. 

OAE0ONTEX,  '2  AETKAAinNEI.  Lucian 
in  Tirrion.  T.  L p.  108. 


/ 
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ChJV.  which  ate  more  obvious,  confiders  Words 
denoting  Subjiances  to  be  either  Mascu- 
line, Feminine,  or  Neuter^. 

As  to  our  own  Species  and  all  thofe 
animal  Species,  which  have  reference  to 
common  Life^  or  of  which  the  Male  and 
the  Female,  by  their  fize,  form,  colour, 
&c.  are  eminently  di/iinguijhed^  moft  Lan- 
guages have  different  Subftantives,  to  de- 
note the  Male  and  the  Female.  But  as  to 
thofe  animal  Species, which  either/^ fre^ 
quently  occur ^ or  of  which  one  Sex  is  lefs 
apparently  diflinguijhed  from  the  other,  in 
thefe  a fingle  Subftantive  commonly  ferves 
for  both  Sexes. 


In 


* After  this  manner  they  are  diftinguifhed  by  Artjlo- 
ih,  Tcov  toc  S'JiAea,  ra  tTs 

Poet.  cap.  2i.  Protagoras  before  him  had 
cfubiiflied  the  fame  DifiinClion,  calling  them 
Z’n'Asuy  Ariflot.  Rhet.  L.III.  c.  5.  AVhere 

mark  what  were  afterwards  called  or  Neuters, 

were  by  thefe  called  nx  o-jcbvv. 
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f In  the  Englifh  Tongue  it  feems  a ge-  ch.IV, 
neral  rule  (except  only  when  infringed  by 
a figure  of  Speech)  that  no  Subflantive  is 
Mafculine,  but  what  denotes  a Male  ani-  ' 
mal  Subjlance  y none  F eminine y but  what 
denotes  a Female  animal  Subjlance ; and 
that  where  the  Subftance  has  no  SeXy  the 
Subflantive  is  always  Neuter. 

But  ’tis  not  fo  in  Greeky  Lathiy  and 
many  of  the  ^nodern  Tongues.  Thefe  all 
of  them  have  Words,  fome  mafculine, 
fome  feminine  (and  thofe  too  in  great 
multitudes)  which  have  reference  to  Sub- 
fiances,  where  Sex  never  had  exiflence. 

To  give  one  inflanceTor  many.  Mind 
is  furely  neither  male,  nor  female;  yet  is 
NOTI^,  in  Greeky  mafculine,  and  mens> 
in  Latiuy  feminine. 

In 


f Islam  quicquid  per  Naturam  Sexui  non  adjignatur y 
Yieutrum  haberi  cporterctyfed  id  'An  &c.  Confent.  apud 
Putfcb.  p.  2023,  2024. 

The  whole  Paliage  from  Genera  Hombiumf  quec  na^ 
iuralia  funt  &c.  is  worth  perufing. 
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Gh.IV.  In  fome  Words  thefe  dlftindlons  feem 
owing  to  nothing  elfe,  than  to  the  mere 
cafual  ftrudlure  of  the  Word  itfelf:  It  is 
of  fuch  a Gender,  from  having  fuch  a 
Termination;  or  from  belonging. perhaps 
to  fuch  a Declenfion.  In  others  we  may 
imagine  a more  fubtle  kind  of  reafoning,  a 
reafoning  which  difcerns  even  in  things 
without  Sex  a diftant  analogy  to  that  great 
NATURAL  Distinction,  which  (accord- 
ing to  Milton)  animates  the  V/orldX* 

In  this  view  we  may  conceive  fuch  Sub- 
stantives to  have  been  conlidered,  as 
Masculine,  which  were  confpicuous 
for  the  Attributes  of  imparting  or  com- 
municating  ; or  which  were  by  nature 
aftive,  ftrong,  and  efficacious,  and  that 
4 indifcriminately  whether  to  good  or  to 
ill  ; or  which  had  claim  to  Eminence, 
either  laudable  or  otherwife.” 

The 

J Mr.  Lirjia^usy  the  celebrated  Botanift,  has  traced 
the  DiJiinCllon  of  Sexes  throughout  the  whole  Vegetable 
Worldy  and  made  it  the  Bafis  of  his  Botanic  Method? 


/ 
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The  Feminine  on  the  contrary  were  Ch. IV. 
fuch,  as  were  confpicuous  for  the  At- -v— ^ 
**  tributes  either  of  receiving,  of  contain- 
ing,  or  of  producing  and  bringing  forth ; 
or  which  had  more  of  the.  paffive  in 
their  nature,  than  of  the  adive ; or 
which  were  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
amiable;  or  which  had  refpecl  to  fjch 
ExcelTes,  as  were  rather  Feminine,  than 
Mafculine,” 

Upon  thefe  Principles  the  two  greater 
Luminaries  were  confidered,  one  as  Maf- 
culine,  the  other  as  Feminine;  the  Sun 
So/J  as  MafcuU?ie,  from  commu- 
nicating Light,  which  was  native  and  ori- 
ginal, as  well  as  from  the  vigorous  warmth 
and  efficacy  of  his  Rays ; the  Moon  (2s- 
Xiivyiy  Luna ) as  Feminine^  from  being  the 
Receptacle  only  of  another's  Light,  and 
from  fhining  with  rays  more  delicate  and 
foft.  ^ 


i HUS 
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Ch.IV.  Thus  Milton^ 

Firji  in  His  Eajl  the  glorious  Lamp  was feefii 
Regent  of  Day^  and  all  th'  Horizon  round 
Invefed  with  bright  rays ; jocund  to  run 
His  longitude  thro  Heavns  high  road: 
the  gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd. 
Shedding  fweet  infuence^  Lfs  bright  the 
Moon 

But  oppofte,  in  levelled  Wef  was  fef. 

His  mirrour,  with  full face  borrowing  her 
Light 

Prom  HIM; other  light  needed none^ 

P.L.  VII.  370. 

By  Virgil  they  were  confidered  as  Bro-* 
ther  and  Sifter,  which  ftill  preferves  the 
fame  diftindlion. 

AVc  Fr  ATRis  radiis  obnoxia furgereh\5':iiii. 

G,  I.  396. 

The  Sky  or  Ether  is  in  G^reh  and 
Latin  Mafeuline,  as  being  the  fource  of 
thofe  ihowers,  which  impregnate  the  Earth. 

The 
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^ The  Earth  on  the  contrary  is  univer-  Ch,IV- 
fally  Feminine,  from  being  the  grand  Re-  ' 

ceiver,  the  grand  Container,  but  above  all 
from  being  Mother  (either  mediately  or 
immediately)  of  every  fublunary  Subftance, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Thus  Virgil, 

Turn  Pater  omnipotens  fceciimlis  irn- 
hribus  ^Ether 

CoNjUGis  in  gremium  defeendit, 

& omnes 

Magnus  alitmagno  commix  tus  cor  pore feet  us  4 

G.  II.  325. 

Thus  Shakefpear, 

— - — J Common  Mother,  Thou 
Whofe  Womb  unmeafurable,  and  infinite 
Breafi 

Teems  and feeds  all — Tim.  of  Athens. 

So  Milton, 

Whatever  Earth,  all-bearingMother# 
yields,  P.  L.  V. 

So 


* Senecie  Nat.  IlL  14. 

% Grsec,  Anth.  p.  281. 
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Ch.iV.  So  Virgily 

Non  jam  mater  alit  Tell  us,  virefque 
minijirat  (c).  Mn.XL  71. 

Among  artificial  Subftances  the  Ship 
Navis J is  feminine ^ as  being  fo 
eminently  a Receiver  and  Container  of  va- 
rious things,  of  Men,  Arms,  Provifiohs, 
Goods,  ^c.  Hence  Sailors,  fpeaking  of 
■ their  VelTel,  fay  always,  she  rides  at 
anchor^'  she  is  under  faitl' 

A City  [UoXigy  CivitasJ  and  a Coun- 
try {udr^igy  P atria  J are  fefninihe  alfo, 
by  being  (like  the  Ship)  Containers  and 
Receiversy  and  farther  by  being  as  it  were 
the  Mothers  and  Nurfes  of  their  relpecflive 
Inhabitants. 

Thus 


(^■)  — J'io  |y  Tw  oAw  rviv  FHS  (puVii/,  cJ?  ©HAT 

^ MHTEPA  OTP  ANON  HAION,- 

ri  Tuv  «AAwv  ruv  toisVwv,  u;  FENUNTAS 
HATEPAS  Arid,  de  Gener.  Anim. 

I.  I.  c.  2. 
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Thus  Firgi/,  ChJV. 

Salve,  MAGNA  Parens  frugum, 
nia  Tellus, 

Magna  Virum — — Geor.  II.  173. 

So,  in  that  Heroic  Epigram  on  thof© 
brave  Greeks,  who  fell  at  Chceronea, 

TotToc,  Je  HdTpig  £%s{  KoXTSOig  tm'v  xac- 

[JLOVTCOy 

Their  parent  Country  in  her  bofom 
holds 

Their  wearied  bodies. 

So  Milton, 

The  City,  which  Thou  feeji,  no  other  deem 
Than  great  and  glorious  Rome,  Qu^een  of 
the  Earth.  Par.  Reg.  L.  IV, 

As  to  the  Ocean,  tho’  from  its  being 
the  Receiver  of  all  Rivers,  as  well  as  the 

Container 


♦ Demofl.  in  Orat,  de  Corona. 

E 
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Ch.IV.  Container  and  ProduBrefs  of  fo  many  Ve- 
ggtables  and  Animals,  it  might  juftly  have 
been  made  (like  the  Earth)  Feminine;  yet 
its  deep  V oice  and  boijlerous  Nature  have,  in 
fpight  of  thefe  reafons,  prevailed  to  make 
it  Male.  Indeed  the  very  found  of  Homers 

fuyu  ^SlKBOLVoTOf 

would  efuggeft  to  a hearer,  even  ignorant 
' of  its  meaning,  that  the  Subjedk  was  in- 
compatible with  female  delicacy  and  foft- 
nefs. 

Time  from  his  mighty  Fficacy 

upon  every  thing  around  us^  is  by  the  Greeks 
and  Englijh  yjiiWy  confidered  Mafculine. 
Thus  in  that  elegant  diftich,  fpoken  by  a 
decrepit  old  Man, 

'O  ydp  Xpov<^  f szapcipSy  rsicjcov  » cro(pog, 
^'AttccvJoc  epyoc^opcevQ^  do'Seveg’Bpx 

Me  Time  hath  benty  that forry  Artifty  he 

That  furely  makesy  whatever  he  handles^ 


So 


* SI  X^ov£y  uTutloim  B'vtUuv  ’srixv£7rt(ni07rs  AotTfAOV. 
Graec.  Anth.  p.  290, 
t Stob.  Eel.  p.  591. 
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So  too  Shakefpeary  fpeaking  likewife  of  Ch.IV. 

Time,  c— 

Orl.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withal? 

Rof,  With  a 'thief  to  the  gallows. — 

As  you  like  it. 

The  Greek  ©ai/«T©^  or  and  the 
Englifj  Death,  feem  from  the  fame  ir- 
refiftible  Power  to  have  been  conlidered  as 
Mafculine,  Even  the  Vulgar  with  us  are 
fo.accuftomed  to  this  notion,  that  a Fe- 
male Death  they  would  treat  as  ridi- 
culous {d). 

Take  a few  Examples  of  the  mafcu- 
line Death.  • 

E 2 Gallic 


(d)  Well  therefore  did  Milton  in  his  ParadifeLoft 
not  only  adopt  Death  as  a Perfon^  but  confider  him 
as  Mafculine : in  which  he  was  fo  far  from  introducing 
a Phantom  of  his  own,  or  from  giving  it  a Gender  not 
fupported  by  Cujlom  ; that  perhaps  he  had  as  much  the 
Santiion  of  national  Opinion  for  his  Mafculine  Deaths  as 
the  ancient  Poets  had  for  many  of  their  Deities. 
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Ch.IV.  Callimachus  ypon  the  Elegies  of  his 
Friend  Heraclitus-^ 

Ai  os  Tsoii  ^co}S(nv  ocTjdovsg,  ^criv  o iffO(,yrm 
^ApTrdKjifjp  'AiSi/jg  ix,  stt]  (SocXiT, 

_ — yef  thy  fweef  warbling  Jlrains 
Still  live  immortaly  nor  on  them  JhallD'E  ath 
His  hand  eer  lay^  tho  Ravager  of  alL 

In  the  Alcejiis  of  Euripides BdvocT©^ 
or  Death  is  one  of  the  Perfons  of  the 
drama  ; the  beginning  of  the  play  is  made 
lip  of  dialogue  between  Him  and  Apollo*^ 
and  towards  its  end,  there  is  a fight  be- 
tween Him  and  Hercules^  in  which  Her- 
cules is  conqueror,  and  refcues  Alcejiis 
from  his  hands. 

It  is  well  known  too,  that  Sleep  and 
Death  are  made  Brothers  by  Homer. 
It  vyas  to  this  old  Gorgias  elegantly  allud- 
ed, when  at  the  extremity  of  a long  life 
he  lay  llumbering  on  his  Death-bed.  A 
Friend  alked  him,  How  he  did?'* — 

Sleep 
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« Sleep  (replied  the  old  Man)  is  jujl  upon  Ch.IV. 

delivering  me  over  to  the  care  of  his 
“ Brother 

Thus  Shakefpear,  fpeaking  of  Life, 

_ — merely  T’hou  art  Death* s Fool ; 

For  HIM  ^hou  labour Ji  by  thy  flight  to 
Jhun» 

And  yet  runfl  towards  him  flilL 

Meaf.  for  Meaf. 


So  Milton^ 

Dire  was  the  tojjingy  deep  the  groans -y 
Defpair 

Tended thejicky  buflefl  from  couch  to  couch  : 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his 
darl 

Shook  ; but  delay  d to  flrike 

P.  L.  XL  489  ffj. 

The 


(e)  [m  O TIINOS  ■uroc^otycocrotTi* 

Moci  r A AE  A^ni.  Stob.  Ed.  p.  600. 

(f)  Suppofe  in  any  one  of  thefe  examples  we  intro- 
duce a female  Death  *,  fuppofe  we  read, 

E 3 


J?id 
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Ch  JV.  The  fapreme  Being  (God,  Beog,  Deus, 
^ DteUy  &c.)  is  in  all  languages  Mafculinet 
in  as  much  as  the  mafculine  Sex  is  the  fu- 
perior  and  more  excellent ; and  as  He  is 
the  Creator  of  all,  the  Father  of  Gods  and 
Men.  Sometimes  indeed  we  meet  with 
fuch  words  as  To  Upc^rovy  To  BsTovy  Nu^ 
men.  Deity  (which  laft  we  Englifh ]om  to 
a neuter,  faying  Deity  itfelf)  fometimes  I 
fay  we  meet  with  thefe  Neuters.  The 
reafon  in  thefe  inftances  feems  to  be,  that 
as  God  is  prior  to  all  things,  both  in  dig- 
nity  and  in  time,  this  Priority  is  better 
charaderized  and  expreft  by  a Negation^ 
than  by  any  of  thofe  Diflindions  which 
are  co-ordinate  'with  fome  Oppofite^  as  Male 

for 


And  over  them  triumphant  Death  HER  dart 
Shooky  &c. 

Wbat  a falling  oiF?  How  are  the  nerves  and  flrength 
pf  the  whole  Sentiment  weakened  ? 
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for  example  is  co-ordinate  with  Female,  Ch.IV. 
Right  with  Left,  (g).  u— » 


Virtue  (ApBT^,  VirtusJ  as  well  as  moft 
of  its  Species  are  all  Femminet  perhaps 
from  their  Beauty  and  amiable  Appearance,, 
which  are  not  without  effedl  even  upon 
the  moll  reprobate  and  corrupt. 


{g)  Thus  Jmmomus,  fpeaking  on  the  fame  Subject 
—TO  nP/lTON  Xiyo(xevy  l(p^  w (avi  J'g  rm 

f/.v^oXo'yiixg  ^BoXoyioii  IroXfAwi 

Ti?  5 appivwTToi/,  ?i  B-vKYiTT^sTTn  (lege  S’'/iAi;7r^£7rri)  J'ta- 
[AO^(poo(j-iV  3^  Taro  ItJioVwj*  (Av  up- 

p(vi  TO  BriXv  crvfoi^ov'  TO  (lege  Tw)  os  II A NT  Hi 
ArfAflE  AlTIfll  crvfoi^ov  ^otv,  dxxu 
oral/  TON  ©EON  ouo^a^ojwfv,  [ur^o\] 

to'  (TspivoTS^ou  Twy  ^cyooy  ra  v(pEiiMV\i  Tsr^oTt/xojyTSf,  arwj 
auTo'v  ■Grpo(Tuyopsvoi/.sv.  Primum  dicimus^  quod  nemo 
et  'iain  eorum^  qiit  iheologiam  nobis  fahularum  integumentis 
ohvolutam  tradiderunt^  vel  marts  vel feemina  fpecie  finger e 
aufus  eji  : idque  merito  : conjugatum  enim  mari  fesmtni- 
num  eJl,  Caus^  autem  omnino  absolute  ac  sim- 
PL  ici  nihil  eJi  conjugal  urn.  Immo  vero  cum  Deum 
mafetdino  genere  appellamus^  iia  ipfiim  nominamus^  genus 
pycejiantius  fubmijfo  atque  humili  praferentes,  Ammon, 
in  Lib.  deinterpr.  p.  30.  b. — a ydp  Ivccvriov  tw  II^wtw 
Ariflot.  Metaph.  A.  p.  210.  Sylb. 
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Ch.IV*  ~ — abajh' d the  Devil Jloody 

And felty  how  awful  Goodnefs  is,  andfaw 
Virtue  in  her  jhape  how  lovely ; faw^ 
and  pind 
His  lofs — — 

P.  L.  IV,  846, 

This  being  allowed.  Vice  {KocAoc)  be- 
comes Feminine  of  courfe,  as  being,  in 
the  crv^oixiot,  or  Co-ordination  of  things. 
Virtue's  natural  Oppofite  (/?). 

The  Fancies,  Caprices,  and  fickle 
Changes  of  Fortune  would  appear  but 
awkwardly  under  a Charadler,  that  was 
Male:  but  taken  together  they  make  a 


(b)  They  are  both  reprefented  as  Females  by  Xeno- 
phon, in  the  celebrated  Story  of  Hercules,  taken  from 
Prodicusj  See  Memorab,  L.  II.  c.  i.  As  to  the 

iTvs-Qtxioc,  here  mentioned,  thus  Farro, Pythagoras 

Samius  ait  omnium  rerum  initia  ejfe  hina  : ut  finitum  ^ 
infinitum,  bcnum  ^ malum,  vitam  isS  mortem,  diem  ^5* 
notlem,  De  Ling.  Lat.  L.  IV.  See  alfo  Ariji,  Me^ 
tciph^  1j,  I.  c.  5.  and  Eccleftafiicus,  Chap.  Ixii.  ver.  24. 
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very  natural  Female^  which  has  no  fmallCh.IV. 
refemblance  to  the  Coquette  of  a modern'**"^^**^ 
Comedy,  bellowing,  withdrawing,  and 
(hifting  her  favours,  as  different  Beaus 
fucceed  to  her  good  graces. 

I 

Franfmutat  incertos  honor es^ 

Nunc  mihiy  nunc  alii  benigna.  Hor. 

Why  the  Furies  were  made  Female^ 
is  not  fo  eafy  to  explain,  unlefs  it  be  that 
female  Paffions  of  all  kinds  were  confi- 
dered  as  fufceptible  of  greater  excefs,  than 
male  Paffions ; and  that  the  Furies  were 
to  be  reprefented,  as  Things  fuperlatively 
outrageous.. 

t 

Talibus  Ale5to  di5lis  exarjit  in  iras. 

At  Juveni  or  anti  fubitus  tremor  occupat 
artus  : 

Diriguere  oculi : tot  Erinnys  Jibilat  Hy^ 
drisy 

Hantaque  fe  facies  aperit : turn  flammea 
torquens 


L urn  in  a 
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Ch  JV.  Lumina  cunBantem  & queer entem  dicer e 

Reppulity  & geminos  erexit  crlnibus  an- 
gues, 

Verberaque  mfonult^  rahidoque  hcec  ad- 
didit  ore : 

Ek  ! Ego  viBa  Jitu^  &c. 

iEn.  VII.  455  (t). 

He 


{/)  The  Words  above  mentioned,  Time^  Deaths 
Fortune^  Virtue^  &c.  in  Greeks  Latin,  French^  and 
mod  modern  Languages,  though  they  are  diverfified 
with  Genders  in  the  manner  deferibed,  yet  never  vary 
the  Gender,  w'hich  they  have  once  acquired,  except  in 
a few  inftances,  where  the  Gender  is  doubtful.  Wc 
cannot  fay  w ot^slri  or  o hac  Virtus  or  hie  Vir^ 

tus,  la  Vertu  or  le  Veriu,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  But  it  is 
other  wife  in  Englijh,  We'  in  our  own  language  fay, 
Virtue  is  its  own  Reward,  or  Virtue  is  her  own  Re- 
ward ; Time  maintains  its  wonted  Pace,  or  Time 
maintains  his  wonted  Pace. 

There  is  a lingular  advantage  in  this  liberty,  as  it 
enables  us  to  mark,  with  a peculiar  force,  the  Didinc- 
tion  between  the  fevere  or  Logical  Stile,  and  the  orna- 
mental or  Rhetorical.  For  thus  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
above  Words,  and  of  all  others  naturally  devoid  of  Sex, 

as 
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He,  that  would  fee  more  on  this  Sub-  Ch.IV, 
jeft,  may  confult  Ammonius  the  Peripate- 
tic 


as  Neuters^  wc  fpeak  of  them  as  they  are^  and  as  be- 
comes a logical  Inquiry.  When  we  give  them  Sex,  by 
making  them  Mafculine  or  Feminine,  they  arc  from 
thenceforth  perfonijied ; are  a kind  of  intelligent  Beings, 
and  become,  as  fuch,  the  proper  ornaments  either  of 
Rhetoric  or  of  Poetry, 

Thus  Milton, 

The  Thunder 

Winged  with  red  lightening  and  impetuous  rage. 

Perhaps  hath  /pent  His  Jhafts P.  Loft,  I.  174. 

The  Poet,  having  juft  before  called  the  Hail,  and 
Thunder,  God’s  Minijlers  of  Vengeance,  and  fo  perfoni- 
fied  them,  had  he  afterwards  faid  its  Shafts  for  his 
Shafts,  would  have  deftroyed  his  own  Image,  and  ap-  ' 
proached  withal  fo  much  nearer  to  Profe. 

The  following  Paflage  is  from  the  fame  Poem, 

Should  intermitted  Vengeance  arm  again 

red  right  hand P.  L II,  174, 

In  this  Place  His  Hand  is  clearly  preferable  either  to 
HePs  or  Its,  by  immediately  referring  us  to  God  him- 
felf  the  Avenger, 


I 
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Ch.IV.  dc  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Treatife  de 
Interpretationcy  where  the  Subjedl  is  treat- 
ed at  large  with  refped  to  the  Greek 
Tongue.  We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  as 
all  fuch  Speculations  are  at  belt  but  Con- 
jeftures,  they  (hould  therefore  be  received 

with 


I fhall  only  give  one  inftance  more,  and  quit  this 
Subjetl. 

At  his  command  tlo  up^rcoted  Hills  retlrA 
Each  /(?  HIS  place  : they  heard  his  voice  and  went 
Ohfequious  : Heav'n  his  wonted  face  renewA^ 

And  with  f reft)  fourets  Hill  and  Valley  fmitd, 

P.  L.  VI. 

See  alfo-ver.  54,  55,  of  the  fame  Book. 

Here  all  things  are  perfonified  ; the  Hills  hear^  the 
Valleys  ftmiky  and  the  Face  of  Heaven  is  renewed. 
Suppofe  then  the  Poet  had  been  neceffitated  by  the  laws 
of  his  Language  to  have  faid — Each  Hill  retirA  to  its 
Place — Heaven  renewed  its  wonted  face — how  profaic 
and  lifelefs  would  thefe  Neuters  have  appeared  ; how 
detrimental  to  the  Proftcpopela^  which  he  was  aiming  to 
cftablifli  ? In  this  therefore  he  was  happy,  that  the 
Language,  in  which  he  wrote,  impofed  no  fuch  neceL 
fity  ; and  he  was  too  wife  a Writer,  to  impofe  it  oi> 
himfeif.  It  v/ere  to  be  wiflied,  his  Corredors  had  been 
as  wife  on  their  parts. 
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with  candour,  rather  than  fcrutinized  Ch.IV* 
with  rigour.  Varro's  words  on  a Subjeft 
near  akin  are  for  their  aptnefs  and  elegance 
well  worth  attending.  Non  mediocres  enim 
tenebrce  in  Jilvd,  ubi  hcec  captanda  ; neque 
eo^  quo  pervenire  volumusy  femitce  tritce  s 
neque  non  in  tramitibus  qucedam  objedla, 
quce  euntem  retinere  pojfunt 


To  conclude  this  Chapter.  We  may 
colledt,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
both  Number  and  Gender  appertain  to 
Words,  becaufe  in  the  firft  place  they 
appertain  to  Things  ; that  is  to  fay,  be^ 
caufe  Subjlances  are  Many^  and  have  either 
Sex,  or  no  Sex  5 therefore  Subfantives  have 
Number,  and  are  Mafculine,  Feminine,  or 
Neuter.  There  is  however  this  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  Attributes:  Num- 
ber in  ftridlnefs  defcends  no  lower,  than 

to 


* De  Ling.  Lat. 
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Ch.IV.  to  the  laji  Rank  of  Species  {k) : Gender 
on  the  contrary  flops  not  here,  but  de- 
fcends  to  every  Individual^  however  diver- 
lified.  And  fo  much  for  Substantives, 

PROPERLY  so  CALLED. 


(/f)  The  reafon,  why  Number  goes  no  lower,  Is, 
that  it  does  not  natui-ally  appertain  to  Individuals  5 the 
caufe  of  which  fee  before,  p.  39. 


y 
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CHAP.  V. 

Concerning  Subjlantlves  of  the  Secondary 
Order. 


WE  are  now  to  proceed  to  a Seccn-  Ch.  V. 

DARY  Race  of  Substantives,' — 
a Race  quite  different  from  any  already 
mentioned,  and  whofe  Nature  may  be  ex- 
plained in  the  following  manner. 

Every  Objed:,  which  prefents  Itfelf  to 
the  Senfes  or  the  Intelled,  is  either  then 
perceived  for  the  firjl  timcy  or  elfe  is  re- 
cognized, as  having  been  perceived  be^ 
fore.  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  called  an 
Objedt  Tyiq  ^^ooTTi;  of  the  frfi 

knowledge  or  acquaintance  {a) ; in  the  lat- 
ter 


(a)  See  ApoIL  de  Syfitaxi,  1.  i.  c.  16.  p.  49.  1.  2. 
C.  3.  p-  1 03  Thus  Prifcian — Inter eji  autem  inter  de- 
monjirationem  & relationem  hoc\  quod  demonjiraiio,  in-, 
terrogationi  reddiia^  Primam  Cognitionem  ojiendit  '■> 

Quis 
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Ch.  V.  ter  it  is  called  an  Objeft  r^g  SevTspag  yvca-* 
(recvg,  of  the  fecond  knowledge  or  acquaint^ 
ance. 

Now  as  all  Converfatlon  pafles  between 
Particulars  or  Individuals^  thefe  will  often 
happen  to  be  reciprocally  Objefts  ‘zzrjw- 
Tifig  yvda-ecogy  that  is  to  fay,  till  that  infant 
unacquainted  with  each  other.  What  then 
is  to  be  done  ? How  fliall  the  Speaker  ad- 
drefs  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  his 
Name  ? or  how  explain  himfelf  by  his  own 
Name,  of  which  the  other  is  wholly  igno- 
rant ? Nouns,  as  they  have  been  defcribed, 
cannot  anfwer.the  purpofe.  The  firfl:  ex- 
pedient upon  this  occafion  feems  to  have 
been  that  is,  Pointings  or  Indica- 

tion by  the  Finger  or  Hand,  fome  traces  of 
which  are  ftill  to  be  obferved,  as  a part  of 
that  Adlion,  which  naturally  attends  our 
fpeaking.  But  the  Authors  of  Language 

were 


Quis  fecit  ? Ego : relatio  vero  Secundam  Cognitio- 
nem  fignificat^  ut.  Is,  de  quo  jam  dixi.  Lib*  XI L 
p*  936.  Edit*  Putfehii. 
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were  not  content  with  this.  They  in-Ch.  V. 
vented  a race  of  Words,  to  fupply 
Pointing  ; which  Words,  as  they  always 
Jlood for  Subflantives  or  Nouns y were  cha- 
racterized by  the  Name  of  ^Avrcawaiocty  or 
Pronouns  {b).  Thefe  alfo  they  diftin- 
guiihed  into  three  feveral  forts,  calling 
them  Pronouns  of  the  Firfy  the  Secondy 
and  the  Fhird  PerfeUy  with  a view  to  cer- 
tain diftinCtions,  which  may  be  explained 
as  follows* 

Suppose  the  Parties  converfing  to  be 
wholly  unacquainted,  neither  Name  nor 
Countenance  on  either  fide  known,  and 

the 


{h)  ’Exsri^o  to  jtxfra  A E I H EH 2 

5 ’ANTONOMAZOMENON.  Apoll. 

de  Synt.  L.II,  c.  5.  p.  106.  Prifcian  feems  to  con- 
fider  them  fo  peculiarly  deflined  to  the  expreffion  of  In- 
divlduals^  that  he  does  not  fay  they  fupply  the  place  of 
<t7jy  Noun,  but  that  of  the  proper  Name  only.  And 
this  undoubtedly  was  their  original,  and  Hill  is  their 
true  and  natural  ufe.  Pronomen  eji  pars  erationisy 
qua  pro  nomine  proprio  uniufcujufque  accipitur,  Prlfc. 
L.  XII.  See  alfo  JpolL  I..  II.  c.  9.  p.  117,  ik8. 

F 
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Ch.  V.  the  Subjed:  of  the  Converfation  to  be  the 
Speaker  himfelf.  Here,  to  fupply  the  place 
of  Pointing  by  a Word  of  equal  Power, 
they  furniftied  the  Speaker  with  the  Pro^ 
nouriy  I.  I write y I fajy  1 dejircy  &c.  and 
as  the  Speaker  is  always  principal  with  re- 
fped  to  his  own  difcoiirfe,  this  they  called 
for  that  reafon  the  Pronoun  of  the  Firji 
P erf  on. 

Again,  fuppofe  the  Subjed  of  the  Con- 
verfation to  be  the  Party  addref.  Here 
for  fimilar  reafons  they  invented  the  Pro- 
noun y Thou.  Phou  wrltejly  Thouwalkejiy 
&c.  and  as  the  Party  addreft  is  next  in 
dignity  to  the  Speaker,  or  at  lead:  comes 
next  with  reference  to  the  difcourfe  ; this 
Pronoun  they  therefore  called  the  Pronoun 
of  the  Second  Perfon. 

Lastly,  fuppofe  the  Subjed  of  Con- 
verfation neither  the  Speaker,  nor  the 
Party  addreft,  but  fo7ne  third  Objecly  dif- 
ferent from  both.  Here  they  provided  an- 
other Pronouny  He,  She,  or  It,  which 

in 
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in  diftindlion  to  the  two  former  was  called  Ch.  V. 
the  Pronoun  of  the  Third  Perfon^  u— v-j 

And  thus  it  was  that  Pronouns  came  to 
be  diftinguifhed  by  their  refpedive  Per- 
sons (r). 

As 


(f)  The  Defcription  of  the  clIiFerent  Persons  here 
given  is  taken  from  Prifcian^  who  took  it  from  Apollo- 
nius. Perfona  Pronominum  funt  tres ; prima^  fecunda^ 
tertia,  Prima  £/?,  cum  ipfa^  qua  loquitur^  de  fe  pronun- 
tiat ; Secunda,  cum  de  ed  pronunciat^  ad  quam  dire£lo 
fermone  loquitur  ; Tertia,  cum  de  ed,  quse  nec  loqui- 
tur, nec  ad  fe  dire^fum  accipit  Sermonem.  L.  XIL 
p.  940.  Theodore  Gaza  gives  the  fame  Diflindlions. 
n^WTOU  (zC^oVaJTTOV  fc.)  W ZJ-fpi  £<zvlis  0 

w ra,  ov  0 Ao^^*  rpnov,  w 

Gaz.  Gram.  L.  IV.  p.  152. 

This  account  of  Perfons  is  far  preferable  to  the  con- 
mon  one,  which  makes  the  Firft  the  Speaker  ; the  be- 
cond,  the  Party  addreji ; and  the  Third,  the  Sub]e£i. 
For  tho’  the  Firft  and  Second  be  as  commonly  defcrib- 
ed,  one  the  Speaker,  the  other  the  Party  addrell;  ; yet 
till  they  become  fubje£ls  of  the  difcourje,  they  have  no 
exiftence.  Again  as  to  the  Third  Perfon’s  being  the 
fuhje^l,  this  is  a charader,  which  it  Jlxires  in  common 
F 2 with 
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Ch.  V.  As  to  Number^  the  Pronoun  of  each 
Perfon  has  it : (I)  has  the  plural  (we), 

becaufe 


with  both  the  other  Perfons,  and  which  can  never  there- 
fore be  called  a peculiarity  of  its  own.  To  explain  by 
an'  inftance  or  two.  When  Eneas  begins  the  narrative 
of  his  adventures,  the  fecondPerfon  immediately  appears, 
becaufe  he  makes  Dido^  whom  he  addrejfesy  the  imme- 
diate fubje(T  of  his  Difcourfe. 

I 

InfandwTiy  Regina^  jubes,  renovare  dolor em. 

From  hence  forward  for  1500  Verfes  (tho*  flie  be  alj 
that  time  the  party  addreft)  we  hear  nothing  farther  of 
this  Second  Perfon^  a variety  of  other  Subjedls  filling  up 
the  Narrative. 

in  the  mean  time  the  Firjl  Perfon  may  be  feen  every 
where,  becaufe  the  Speaker  every  where  is  himfelf  the 
Suhjcd,  They  were  indeed  Events,  as  he  fays  him- 
felf, ' 

— queeque  ipfe  7rilfcrrwia  vhUy 
Et  quorum  pars  magna  ful 

Not  that  the  Second  Perfon  does  not  often  occur  in  the 
courfe  of  this  Narrative  ; but  then  it  is  always  by  a Fi- 
gure of  Speech,  when  thofe,  who  by  their  abfence  are 
in  fa(Sl;  fo  many  Third  Perfons,  are  converted  into  Se- 
cond 
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becaufe  there  may  be  many  Speakers  at  Ch.  V. 


once  of  the  fame  Sentiments  as  well  as' 
one,  who,  including  himfelf,  fpeaks  the 
Sentiment  of  many.  (Thou)  has  the 
plural  (you),  becaufe  a Speech  may 
be  fpoken  to  many,  as  well  as  to  one. 
(He)  has  the  plural  (they)  becaufe 
the  Subjedt  of  difcourfe  is  often  many  at 
once. 

But  tho’  all  thefe  Pronouns  have  Num- 
ber^ it  does  not  appear  either  in  Greeks  or 
Latiriy  or  any  modern  Language,  that 
thofe  of  the  lirfl:  and  fecond  Perfon  carry 
the  diftindlions  of  Sex.  The  reafon  feems 


to 


cond  Perfons  by  being  introduced  as  prefent.  The  real 
Second  Perfon  [Dido)  is  never  once  hinted. 

Thus  far  as  to  VirgiL  But  when  we  read  Euclid^ 
we  find  neither  Firjl  Perfon,  nor  Second  in  any  part  of 
the  whole  Work.  The  reafon  is,  that  neither  Speaker 
nor  Party  addreft  (in  which  light  we  may  always  view 
the  Writer  and  his  Pleader)  can  pofiibly  become  the 
Subjedf  of  pure  Mathematics,  nor  indeed  can  any  thing 
clfe,  except  abfi:ra£l:  Quantity,  which  neither  fpeaks 
itfelf,  nor  is  fpoken  to  by  another. 
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Ch.  V.  to  be,  that  the  Speaker  and  Hearer  being 
generally  prefent  to  each  other,  it  would 
have  been  fuperflnous  to  have  marked  ^ 
dijftindtion  by  Art,  which  from  Nature  and 
even  Drefs  was  commonly  {d)  apparent  on 
both  fides.  But  this  does  not  hold  with 
refpefl:  to  the  third  Perfon,  of  whofe  Cha^ 
rafter  and  Diftinftions,  (including  Sex 
among  the  reft)  we  often  know  no  more, 
then  what  we  learn  from  the  difcourfe. 
And  hence  it  is  that  in  moft  Languages  the 
third  Perfon  has  its  Genders^  and  that  even 
pngllfb  (which  allows  its  Adjectives  no 
Genders  at  ail)  has  in  this  Pronoun  the 
triple  (^)  diftinftion  of  He^  She,  and  It. 

Hence 


(d)  DemovJlraUo  ipfa  fecum  genus  cjiendii.  Prifcian. 
L.  XII.  p.  942.  See  Apoll,  de  Syntax.  L.  ll.  c.  7. 
p.  icg. 

(e)  The  Utility  of  this  Diftinftion  may  be  better 
found  in  fuppofing  it  away.  Suppofe  for  example  we 
fhould  read  in  hiftory  thefe  words — He  caufed  him 

i6 
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Hence  too  we  fee  the  reafon  why  aCh.  V. 
Jingle  Pronoun  (f)  to  each  Perfon,  an  I 
F 4 to 


to  dejlroy  him — and  that  we  were  to  be  informed  the 
[He],  which  is  here  thrice  repeated,  flood  each  time 
for  fomething  different,  that  is  to  fay,  for  a Man,  for 
a Woman,  and  for  a City,  whofe  Names  were  Alex- 
ander^ Thais ^ and  Perfepolis,  Taking  the  Pronoun  in 
this  manner,  divefled  of  its  Genders,  how  would  it  ap- 
pear, which  was  deftroyed  ; which  was  the  deflroyer  ; 
and  which  the  caufe,  that  moved  to  the  deflru6lion  ? 
But  there  are  not  fuch  doubts,  when  we  hear  the  Gen- 
ders diflinguifhed  ; when  inflead  of  the  ambiguous 
Sentence,  He  caufed  him  to  deftroy  hhiiy  we  are  told 
with  the  proper  diflindlions,  that  she  caufed  him  to 
deftroy  it.  Then  we  know  with  certainty,  what 
before  we  could  not ; that  the  Promoter  was  the 
Woman ; that  her  Inftrument  was  the  Hero ; and 
that  the  Subje<Sl  of  their  Cruelty  was  the  unfortunate 
City. 

(jfj  ^lesritur  iamen  cur  prima  quidem  Perfona  ^ 
fecunda  lingula  Pronomina  haheani^  tertiam  vero  fex  di- 
vert indicent  voces  F Ad  quod  refpondendum  £/?,  quod 
prima  quidem  fecunda  Perfona  ideo  non  egent  diverfis 
vocibuSi  quod  femper  pr^fentes  inter  fe  funt,  ^ demons 
ftrativce  ; tertia  vero  Perfona  modo  demonftraiiva  eft^  ut^ 
Hie,  Ifle  ; modo  relativa,  ut  Jsy  Ipfe^  &c.  Prifeian. 
r,  XII.  p.  933. 
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Ch.  V.  to  the  Flrjly  and  a T^hou  to  the  Second,  are 
abundantly  fufficient  to  all  the  purpofes  of 
Speech.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  refpefl:  to  the 
Thh'd  Ferfon.  The  various  relations  of 
the  various  Objefts  exhibited  by  this  (I 
mean  relations  of  near  and  diftant,  pre- 
fent  and  abfent,  fame  and  different,  de- 
finite and  indefinite,  &c.J  made  it  necef- 
fary  that  here  there  flrould  not  be  one, 
but  many  Pronouns,  fuch  as  He,  "This, 
That,  Other,  Any,  Some,  &c. 

It  mufl:  be  confefl  indeed,  that  all 
thefe  Words  do  not  alw^ays  appear  as  Tro- 
nouns.  When  they  fiand  by  themfelvcs, 
and  reprefent  fome  Noun,  (as  when  we 
fay,  This  is  Virtue,  or  ^eiycjiKcog,  Give 
me  That)  then  are  they  Pronouns.  But 
when  they  are  affociated  to  fome  Noun 
(as  when  we  fay,  This  Habit  is  Virtue; 
or  ^eizjizcig.  That  Man  defrauded  me) 
then  as  they  fupply  not  the  place  of  a 
Noun,  but  only  ferve  to  afcertain  one, 
they  fall  rather  into  the  Species  of 
jinitives  or  Articles.  That  there  is  in- 
deed 
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deed  a near  relation  between  Pro?iouns  Y, 
and  jirticlesy  the  old  Grammarians  have^-^-v—' 
all  acknowledged,  and  fome  words  it  has 
been  doubtful  to  which  Clafs  to  refer. 

The  beft  rule  to  diftinguifli  them  is  this 
~The  genuine  Pronoun  always  Jlands 
by  itfelfy  affuming  the  Power  of  a Noun, 
and  fupplying  its  ff/aee — The  genuine 
Article  ^2ever  Jlands  by  itfelf,  but 
appears  at  all  times  aflbciated  to  fomc- 
thing  elfe,  requiring  a Noun  for  its  fup- 
port,  as  much  as  Attributives  or  Adr 
jeitives. 

As 


(g)  To  fAsliZ  oV/^a7(^,  ^ r,  'AUccvufxfoc 

avV  The  Article  Jiands  with  a 

Noun  i hut  THE  Pronoun  Jiands  tok  a Noun* 
Apoll.  L.  1.  c.  3.  p.  22.  *Au7a  Zv  TO, 
zy^og  ret  cvojwa7a  o-uvapT»(<r£w?  ccTrog-dvroc,  el^  t^v  utto- 
TiTOtyiAiVYlV  OCVTCOVVfXlOtV  [XiTOiTTldlsi.  NoW  Artlcks 
themfehes^  when  they  quit  their  Connedlion  with  Nounsy 
pafs  into  fuch  Pronouny  as  is  proper  upon  the  occafion. 
Ibid.  Again — *'Oro(.v  ro  ’^Ap9pov  fxij  oudfy.ocT(^ 

ZTXpoiXoiix^sivTiTocty  zroir(ri!Jon  d)  (tvvtoc^iv  qvoi^oct^ 

zy^o- 
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As  to  the  Coaiejcence  of  thefe  Pro- 
nouns, it  is,  as  follows.  The  Firft  or 

Second 


in  zj!^.<Tr,q  (^vcHynnq  tig  dflocrjiAiccv  (asIo.- 

G>f(r£Tai,  lyUvof-'.iucv  o\/ofii,UT(^  ^vvd^ii 

ecuTi  ovo^xixi^  zTCi^£?Ji(p^yi.  IVhen  the  Article  is  ajfumed 
without  the  Noun,  and  has  ( as  we  explained  before)  the 
fame  Syntax^  which  the  Noun  has ; it  7nuji  of  abfolute  ne~ 
cefftty  be  admitted  for  a Pronoun^  becaufe  it  appears  with- 
out a Noun,  and  yet  is  in  power  affumed  for  one,  Ejufd. 
L.  II.  c.  8.  p.  1 13.  L.  I.  c.  45.  p.  96.  Inter  Pro- 
nomina  lA  Articulos  hoc  inter ef,  quod  Proncmina  ea  pu- 
taniur,  quee,  cum  fola  fint,  vicem  nominis  co?nplent,  ut 
QUis,  ILLE,  ISTE  : Articuli  niero  cum  Pronominibus, 
aut  Nominibus,  aut  Pariicipiis  adjunguntur,  Donat. 
Gram.  p.  1753. 

Prifcian,  fpeaking  of  the  Stoics,  fays  as  follows  : 
Articulis  autem  Pronomina  connumer antes,  Fi* 
KJTOS  ea  Articulos  appellabant  \ ipjos  autem  Ar^ 
iiculos,  quibus  nos  caremus,  infinitos  Articulos 
dicebant,  Vel,  ut  alii  dicunt,  Articulos  connumerabant 
Pronominibus,  ^ Articularia  eos  Pronomina 
vocabant,  See,  Prife.  L.  1.  p.  574.  fpeaking 

of  ^ifque  and  Plic,  calls  them  both  Articles, 
the  firft  indefinite,  the  fecond  definite,  De  Ling.  LaU 
A.  Vll.  See  alfo  L.  IX.  p.  132.  Vofeius  in 

^ his  Analog!  (L.  I,  c.  i ) oppofes  this  Do6Irine,  be-' 
Caufe  Hie  has  not  the  fame  power  with  the  Greek  Ar-» 

tide, 
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Second  will,  either  of  them,  by  them-Ch.  V. 
felves  coalefce  with  the  Third,  but  not 
with  each  other.  For  example,  it  is  good 
fenfe,  as  well  as  good  Grammar,  to  fay 
in  any  Language — I am  He — Thou 
ART  He— but  we  cannot  fay — I am 
Thou— nor  Thou  art  I.  The  reafon 
is,  there  is  no  abfurdity  for  the  Speaker  to 
be  the  Subjett  alfo  of  the  Difcourfe,  as 
when  we  fay,  I am  He ; or  for  the  Perfon 
addreji\  as  when  we  fay,  "Phou  art  He. 

But  for  the  fame  Perfon,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  to  be  at  once  the  Speaker, 
and  the  Party  addreft,  this  is  impoffible ; 
and  fo  therefore  is  the  Coalefcence  of  the 
Firft  and  Second  Perfon. 

And  now  perhaps  we  have  feen  enough 
of  Pronoiinsy  to  perceive  how  they  differ 

from 


tide,  0.  But  he  did  not  enough  attend  to  the  antient 
Writers  on  this  Subjed,  who  confidered  all  Words,  as 
Articles,  which  being  ajfoctaud  to  Nouns  (and  not 
Jianding  in  their  place)  ferved  in  any  manner  to  afcertain^ 
and  determine  their  Signification, 
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Ch.  V.  from  others  Subftantives.  The  others  are 
' Prwjary,  thefc  are  their  Subjlitutes  ; a 

kind  offecondary  Race,  which  were  taken 
in  aid,  when  for  reafons  already  (h ) men- 
tioned the  others  could  not  be  ufed.  It  is 
moreover  by  means  of  thefe,  and  of  Ar- 
ticles, which  are  nearly  allied  to  them, 

that 


{Ji)  See  thefe  reafons  at  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter, of  which  reafons  the  principal  one  is,  that  no 
Noun,  properly  fo  called,  implies  its  own  Prefence. 
It  is  therefore  to  afcertatn  Juch  Prefence^  that  the  Pro- 
**  noun  is  taken  in  aid  ; and  hence  it  is  it  becomes 
‘‘  equivalent  to  that  is,  to  Pointing  or  Indication 

hy  the  Finger P It  is  worth  remarking  in  that  Verfc 
oiPcrflus, 


Scd p ulchrum  ^^riGiTo  monstrari,  dicier y 

H4C  EST, 

how  the  and  the  Pronoun  are  Introduced  toge- 

ther, and  made  to  co-operate  to  the  fame  end. 


Sometimes  by  virtue  of  the  Pronoun  of  tlic 

third  Perfon  flands  for  the  firji, 

^ted fi  miiitihuj  panes y erit  HtC  qiioque  Miles* 

7 hat  Is,  / alfo  loill  he  a Soldier. 

'ribul.  L.,  li.  El.  6.  V.  7.  Site  Vulpdus, 
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that  Language,  tho’  in  itfelf  only  fig-  Ch.  V. 
“ nificant  oi general  Ideas  ^ is  brought  down 
to  denote  that  infinitude  ofi  Particulars, 
which  are  for  ever  arifing,  and  ceafing 
to  be.’*  But  more  of  this  hereafter  in 
a proper  place. 

As  to  the  three  orders  of  Pronouns  al- 
ready mentioned,  they  may  be  called  Pre- 
pofitive,  as  may  indeed  all  Subftantives, 
becaufe  they  are  .capable  .of  introducing 
or  leading  a Sentence,  without  having 
reference  to  any  thing  previous.  But  be- 
lides  thofe  there  is  another  Pronoun 

(in 


It  may  be  obferved  too,  that  even  in  Epiftolary 
Correfpondence,  and  indeed  in  all  kinds  of  Writing, 
where  the  Pronouns  I and  You  make  their  appear- 
ance, there  is  a fort  of  vnplisd  Prefence,  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  indicate^  though  the  parties  are  in  fact 
at  ever  fo  great  a diftance.  And  hence  the  rife  of 
that  diftindion  in  Jpollonius,  rug  rr,g  uvxi 

Tccg  c^£  TH  fa,  that  feme  Indications  are  ocu~ 
lar,  and  fo?ne  are  mental.  De  Syntax!,  L.  li.  c.  3. 
p.  104. 
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Ch.  V.  (In  Greek  og,  og-tg  fij ; in  Latin,  ^i  > In 
' Eng/i/h,  Who,  Which,  "LhatJ  a Pronoun 
having  a charaiter  peculiar  to  itfelf,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows. 

Suppose  I was  to  fay — Light  is  a 
Body,  Light  moves  with  great  celerity,^ 

Thefe 


(/)  The  Greeks,  it  mud  be  confeft,  call  this  Pro- 
noun vTTorxxliycov  tke  fubjunCiive  Article*  Yetr 

as  it  Ihould  feem,  this  is  but  an  improper  Appella- 
tion. Apollonius,  when  he  compares  it  to  the  is’fo- 
roiitliKov  or  true  prepofitive  Article,  not  only  confelTes 
it  to  differ,  as  being  exprefl  by  a different  Word, 
and  having  a different  place  in  every  Sentence  ; but 
in  Syntax  he  adds,  it  is  wholly  different.  De  Syntax. 
L.  I.  c.  43.  p.  91.  Theodore  Gaza  acknowledges 

the  fame,  and  therefore  adds oOev  J*)?  » xup/wf 

civ  a^Opov  Toevli -for  thefe  reafons  this  [meaning 

the  SuhjunCilve)  cannot  properly  be  an  Article.  And 
juft  before  he  fays,  jcup/w?  j/Sf^vv  to  'usporocycli^ 

yiov hovjever  properly  fpeaking  it  is  the  Prepofitive  is 

the  Article.  Gram.  Introd.  L.  IV.  The  Latins  there^ 
fore  have  undoubtedly  done  better  in  ranging  it  with 
the  Pronouns. 
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Thefe  would  apparently  be  two  diftinft  Ch.  V. 
Sentences.  Suppofe,  inftead  of  the  Se- 
cond.  Light,  I were  to  place  the  prepo- 
litive  Pronoun,  it,  and  fay — Light  is  a 
Body -y  IT  moves  with  great  celerity — ^the 
Sentences  would  ftlll  be  diftindl  and  two. 

But  if  I add  a ConneBive  (as  for  Example 
an  and)  faying — Light  is  a Body^  and 
it  moves  with  great  celerity^!  then  by 
Connexion  make  the  two  into  one,  as 
by  cementing  many  Stones  I make  one 
Wall. 


Now  it  is  in  the  united  Powers  of  a Con-* 
neBivey  and  another  Pronoun^  that  we  may 
fee  the  force,  and  charafter  of  the  Pro- 
noun here  treated.  Thus  therefore,  if 
in  the  place  of  and  it,  we  fubflitute 
that,  .or  which,  faying  Light  is  a 
Body,  WHICH  moves  with  great  celerity 
—the  Sentence  ftill  retains  its  Unity  and 
PerfeBiony  and  becomes  if  poffible  more 
compadt  than  befofc.  We  may  with  juft 
reafon  therefore  call  this  Pronoun  the 
Subjunctive,  becaufe  it  cannot  (like 

the 


8o 
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Ch.  V.  the  Prepofitive)  introduce  an  original  Seri- 
tence,  but  only  ferves  to fubjoln  one  to fome 
other,  'which  is  previous  (i). 


The 


{K)  Hence  we  fee  why  the  Pronoun  here  mentioned 
is  always  necejfarily  the  Part  of  fome  complex  Sentence, 
which  Sentence  contains,  either  expreft  or  underftood, 
two  Verbs,  and  two  Nominatives, 

Thus  in  that  Verfe  of  Horace^ 

Qui  metuens  vivify  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam^ 

Ille  non  erit  liber — is  one  Sentence  ; qui  metuens  njivit—^ 
is  another.  Ille  and  ^i  are  the  two  Nominatives ; 
£nVand  Vivit^  the  two  Verbs  \ and  fo  in  all  other  in- 
ftances. 

The  following  paflage  from  Apollonius  (though 
fomewhat  corrupt  in  more  places  than  one)  will  ferve 
to  fliew,  whence  the  above  Speculations  are  taken. 
To  vTTOTOc^iKov  ap9pov  IrA  pny.oi  l^iov 
^sfxsvov  rrig  oci/Oi(po^oc;  tw  zj-poytsipiivc^  o’u&|aaTr  9^ 

EVTEoOfi'  aTrXav  Xoyov  a zrccpifocvit  ycocicc  riv  tuv  (Tuo  pn- 
(xdroou  cvvloi^iv  (Pisyu)  Tnv  £V  tw  o’l/Ojw-aTt,  9^  rifv  lu  ocvtu 
TW  ap9p(p)  OTTfp  WCcXlV  ZSOCpitTTETO  TW  K A I (TUI/J'fVjtAW. 

Kcivoi/  /5X£u  (lege  TO  KAI  <yxp  aoivov  f^h) 

^xvs 
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The  Application  of  thisSuBjUNCTivEj 
like  the  other  Pronouns^  is  univerfal.  It 

may 


Qotvt  TO  OVO^O(.  TO  WpOHfe/jtAfVOV,  (TU^TTAeKOK  ETf^OV  AoJ^OV 

'firavTwj  ETfpov  p»)jua  icrapeAapt^avf,  arco  to,  IIA- 
PEFENETO  O rPAMMATiKOS,  OS 
AIEAEHATO,  ^vvocf/.si  tov  aUTo'u  (XTTOTiXU  T8 
(forf.  Tw)  O rPAMMATIKOX  HAPErENE- 
TO,  KAI  AIEAEHATO.  ‘The  fubjun£five  Article^ 
( that  is,  the  Pronoun  here  mentioned ) is  applied  to  a V ':rb 
of  its  own,  and  yet  is  conneHed  withal  to  the  antecedent 
Noun,  Hence  it  can  never  ferve  to  conjiitute  a fmple 
Sentence,  by  reafon  of  the  Syntax  of  the  two  V erbs,  I mean 
ihat  which  refpeSis  the  Noun  or  Antecedent,  and  that 
which  refpeSls  the  Article  or  Relative,  The  fame  too  fol- 
lows as  to  the  Conjunction,  AND.  This  Copulative  af 
fumes  the  Antecedent  Noun,  which  is  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  many  Subjects,  and  by  connecting  to  it  a new  Sen- 
tence, of  necejfity  ajfumes  a new  Verb  alfo.  And  hence  it  is 
that  the  Words — the  Grammarian  came,  who  dif- 
courfed — form  in  power  nearly  the  fame  fentence,  as  if 
we  were  to  fay — the  Grammarian  came,  and  dif- 
courfed.  Apoll,  de  Syntaxi,  L,  I.  c 43.  p.  92.  See 
alfo  an  ingenious  French  Treatife,  Grammaire 

generate  & raifonnee.  Chap.  IX. 

The  Latins,  in  their  Strufture  of  this  SubjuiKtIive, 
feem  to  have  well  reprefented  its  compound  Nature  of 
part  Pronoun,  and  part  Connective,  in  forming  their 
G ' QUI 
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Ch.  V.  may  be  the  Subftitute  of  all  kinds  of  Sub- 
ftantives,  natural,  artificial,  or  abftradl  3 as 
well  as  general,  fpecial,  or  particular.  We 
may  fay,  the  AnimaU  JVhichy  &c.  the  Mariy 
JVhomy  &c.  the  Shipy  Whichy  &c.  Alex- 
andery  Whoy  &c.  Bucephalusy  T^haty  &c. 
Virtuey  Whichy  &c.  &c. 

Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  Subftitute  of 
all  the  other  Pronouns,  and  is  of  courfe 
therefore  expreflive  of  all  three  Perfons. 
Thus  we  fay,  I,  who  now  i^eady  have  near 
JijiiJlded  this  Chapter  \ Thou,  who  now 
readeji  : He,  who  now  readethy  &c.  &c. 

And  thus  is  this  Subjunctive  truly 
a Pronoun  from  its  Subjiitntiony  there  be- 
ing 


C^Ji  & quis  from  quE  and  is,  or  (if  we  go  with  Sea- 
//^^r  to  the  Greek)  from  KAI  and  *02,  KAI  and 
‘O.  Seal,  de  Cauf.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  127. 

Homer  alfo  expreffes  the  Force  of  this  Subjuntiivey 
Pronoun  or  Articky  by  help  of  the  Prepofuive  and  a 
Connetlivey  exaclly  confonant  to  the  Theory  here  efta- 
bliflied,  See  Iliad.  A.  ver.  270,  553,  N.  571.  II. 
54>  iS7> 
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ing  no  Subflantlve  exifting,  in  whofe  place  Ch.  V. 
it  may  not  ftand.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
ejjentially  dijlinguifhed  from  the  other  Pro- 
nouns, by  this  peculiar,  that  it  is  not  only 
a Subjiitute,  but  withal  a Connedtive  (IJ. 


And 


{l)  Before  we  quit  this  Subjeft,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  remark,  that  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues 
the  two  principal  Pronouns,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Firffc 
and  Second  Perfon,  the  Ego  and  the  Tu  are  implied  in 
the  very  Form  of  the  Verb  itfelf 
fcribo^  fcribis)  and  are  for  that  reafon  never  expreji^ 
unlefs  it  be  to  mark  a Contradiftin£lion ; fuch  as  in 
Firgil, 

Nos  patriam  fugimus ; Tu,  Tityre^  lentm  in  umbra 
Formofam  refonare  doces,  &c. 

This  however  is  true  with  refpe£l.only  to  the  Cafus 
reSluSy  or  Nominative  of  thefe  Pronouns,  but  not  with 
refpedl  to  their  oblique  Cafes^  which  muft  always  be 
added,  becaufe  tho’  we  fee  the  Ego  in  Jmo^  and  the 
Tu  in  Amas^  we  fee  not  the  Te  or  Me  in  Amat'^  or 
Amant, 

Yet  even  thefe  oblique  Cafes  appear  in  a different 
manner,  according  as  they  mark  Contradiftin£lion, 
or  not.  If  they  contradiflinguifh,  then  are  they  com- 
monly placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sentence,  or  at 
lead  before  the  Verb,  or  leading  Subftantive. 

G 2 


Thus 
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Ch.  V.  And  now  to  conclude  what-  we  have 
faid  concerning  Subftantives.  All  Sub- 

, STANTIVES 


Thus  Virgil, 

^id  Thefea,  magnum 

^id  memorem  Alciden  ? Et  Mi  genus  ab  Jove  fummo* 

Thus  Homer, 

‘TMIN  ^\y  3-eoi  

Iloc,7^oi  MO  I Aucrarg  ^Ixyiv — lA.  A. 

where  the  ‘T/^ru  and  the  Mol  ftand,  as  contradiftin- 
guiflied,  and  both  have  precedence  of  their  refpe6live 
V^erbs,  the  even  leading  the  whole  Sentence. 

In  other  inftances,  thefe  Pronouns  commonly  take  their 
place  behind  the  V erb,  as  may  be  feen  in  examples 
every  where  obvious.  The  Greek  Language  went  far- 
ther Hill.  When  the  oblique  Cafe  of  thefe  Pronouns 
happened  to  contradiftinguifn,  they  aflumed  a peculiar 
Accent  of  their  own,  which  gave  them  the  name  of 
ooOoTOpy/AEvjci,  or  Pronouns  uprightly  accented.  When 
they  marked  no  fiicli  oppofition,  they  not  only  took 
their  place  behind  the  Verb,  but  even  gave  it  their  Ac- 
cent, and  (as  it  were)  inclined  themjQlves  upon  it.  And 
hence  they  acquired  the  name  of  Eyy.Xniyioi),  that  is, 
Leaning  or  Inclining  Pronouns.  The  Greeks  too  had  in 
the  firft  perfon  ^E^oi,  ’E^sxe  for  Contradi/linifives, 

and  M»,  Mol,  Mg  for  E77clitics.  And  hence  it  was  that 
Apollonius  contended,  that  in  the  paflage  above  quoted 
from  the  firft  Iliad,  we  fhould  read  is7ou$q(.  *£M0I, 

for 
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STANTIVES  are  either  Primary^  or  *S'^'-Ch.V. 
condaryy  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  a ' 

guage  more  familiar  and  known,  are  ei- 
ther Nouns  or  Pronouns.  The  Nouns 
denote  Subjlancesy  and  thofe  either  Na-^ 
turaly  Artijicialy  or  AbJlraB^.  They 
moreover  denote  Things  either  Generaly  or 
Specialy  or  Particular,  The  Pronouns, 
their  Subftitutes,  are  either  Prepofitive, 
or  Subjunblive.  The  Prepositive  is 
diftinguiflhed  into  three  Orders  called  the 
Firjly  the  Secondy  and  the  Third 
The  Subjunctive  includes  the  powers 
G 3 of 


for  MO  I,  on  account  of  the  Contradiflinc- 

tion,  which  there  occurs  between  the  Grecians  and 
Chryfes,  See  Apoll.  de  Syntaxi  L,  L c.  3.  />.  20. 
Z.  //.  C.  2.  />.  102,  103. 

This  Diverfity  between  the  Contradiftindlive  Pro- 
nouns, and  the  Enclitic,  is  not  unknown  even  to  the 
EngUJh  Tongue.  When  we  fay,  Give  me  Content y 
the  [Me)  in  this  cafe  is  a perfedl  Enclitic.  But  when 
we  fay.  Give  Me  Contenty  Give  Him  his  thoufandsy  the 
( Me)  and  ( Him)  are  no  Enclitics,  but  as  they  hand  in 
oppofition,  aflume  an  Accent  of  their  own,  and  fo  be- 
come the  true 

* See  before  p.  37,  38, 
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Ch.  V.  of  all  thofe  three,  having  fuperadded,  as 
of  its  own,  the  peculiar  force  of  a Con~ 
nedilve. 

Having  done  with  Substantives, 
we  now  proceed  to  Attributives. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Concerning  Attributives. 


Attributives  are  all  thofe  princi-- Ch.W, 
pal  Words ^ that  denote  Attributes^ 
conjidered  as  Attributes.  Such  for  exam- 
ple are  the  Words,  Blacky  WhitCy  Greats 
Little  y Wifey  Eloquent  y Write  thy  Wrote  y 
Writingy  6cc.  {a). 


How- 


(a)  In  the  above  lift  of  Words  are  included  what 
Grammarians  called  JdjetiiveSy  Verbs^  and  Pariiciplesy 
jn  as  much  as  all  of  the?n  equally  denote  the  Attributes 
of  Subjiance.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  they  are  all  from 
their  very  nature  the  Predicates  in  a Propofition  (being 
all  predicated  of  fome  Subjeft  or  Subftance,  Snow  is 
whitOy  Cicero  writethy  &c.)  hence  I fay  the  Appella- 
tion PHMA  or  Verb  is  employed  by  Logicians  in  an 
extended  Senfe  to  denote  them  all.  Thus  Ammonius  ex» 
plaining  the  reafon,  why  Arijiotle  in  his  Trad!  de  In^ 
terpreiatione  calls  Asumo;  a Verby  tells  us  noolcrxv  (puvvv^ 
KocXTiyofi^fxzvov  opov  ev  zj^0Td(rti  •zD'oixo'ctv,  *PHMA 
that  every  Sound  ariiculatey  that  forms  the 
G 4 Prc^ 
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Ch.VI.  However^  previoufly  to  jhefe,  and  to 
every  other  poflible  Attribute,  whatever  a 
thing  may  be,  whether  blapk  or  white, 
fquare  or  round,  wife  or  eloquent,  writ- 
ing or  thinking,  it  muft  Jirft  of  neceffity 
EXIST,  before  it  can  poffibly  be  any  thing 
elfe.  For  Existence  may  be  confidered 
as  an  univerfal  Genus,  to  which  all  things 
of  all  kinds  are  at  all  times  to  be  referred. 
The  Verbs  therefore,  which  denote  it, 
claim  precedence  of  all  others,  as  being 
eflentjal  to  the  very  being  of  every  Pro- 
pofition,  in  which  they  may  ftill  be  found, 
either  exprejl,  or  by  implication ; expreft, 
as  when  we  fay.  The  Sun  is  bright ; by 

ini- 


Predlcate  in  a Propoption^  is  called  q Verb.  p.  24. 
pdit.  Ven.  PrifcMs  obfervation,  though  made  on 
another  occafion,  is  very  pertinent  to  the  prefent.  Non 
DecUnatio,  fed  proprietas  excutienda  ef  ftgnificationis* 

L.  II.  p.  576.  And  in  another  place  he  fays non 

fimilitudo  declinaiionis  omnimodo  conjungitveldifcernit partes 
' or ationis  inter  fe,  fed  vis  ipfius  fignificationis,  L.  XHJ* 
P*97P: 
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implication,  as  when  we  fay,  T'he  SunCh.Vl, 
rifesy  which  means,  when  refolved, 

Sun  IS  rifing  [b). 

The  Verbs,  Is,  Growethy  Becomethy 
Bjfty  Fity  uTTocpx^i,  e^i,  wsXeiy  yfyvBTOii,  are 
all  of  them  ufed  to  exprefs  this  general 
Genus,  The  Latins  have  called  them 
Verba  Subjlantivay  Verbs  Subjlantivey  but 
the  Greeks  ^Fyii^aru  ^XTroc^yTiiKocy  Verbs  of 
Exijiencey  a Name  more  apt,  as  being 
of  greater  latitude,  and  comprehending 
equally  as  well  Attribute,  as  Subftance. 

The  principal  of  thofe  Verbs,  and  which 
we  (hall  here  particularly  confider,  is  thie 
Verb,  ’Ej-I,  EJiy  Is, 

Now  all  Existence  is  either  abfo- 
lute  or  qualified — abfolutey  as  when  we 
fay,  B IS ; qualifiedy  as  when  we  fay,  B 
IS  AN  Animal;  B is  black,  is  round, 

^c. 

With 


(^)  See  Mstaphyf,  Arljlot,  L.  V.  c.  7.  Edit.  DuV all 
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Ch.VI.  With  refpedl  to  this  difference,  the 
y-rw  l3y  itfclf  cxprcfs  abfolute 

Exijlencey  but  never  the  qualified^  with- 
out fubjoining  the  particular  Form,  be- 
caufe  the  Forms  of  Exiftence  being  in 
number  infinite,  if  the  particular  Form 
be  not  expreft,  we  cannot  know  which  is 
intended.  And  hence  it  follows,  that 
when  (is)  only  ferves  to  fubjoin  fome 
fuch  Form,  it  has  little  more  force,  than 
that  of  a mere  AJj'ertion.-  It  is  under  the 
ftme  charadter,  that  it  becomes  a latent 
part  in  every  other  Verb,  by  expreffing 
that  Affertion,  which  is  one  of  their  Ef- 
fentials.  Thus,  as  was  obferved  juft  be- 
fore, Rifeth  means,  is  rijing  5 Writetht 
IS  writing* 

Again — iVs  to  Existence  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  either  mutabky  or  immutable^ 
tabky  as  in  the  Objects  of  Senfation ; im^^ 
mutabley  as  in  the  Objedis  of  hjtelledlion 
mid  Scieiice.  Now  mutable  Objeds  exift 
all  in  Eimey  and  admit  the  feveral  Di^ 

ftindions 
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flindions  of  prefent,  part,  and  future,  Ch. VI. 
But  immutable  Objects  know  no  fuch  Di^  nr— » 
JlinBionsy  but  rather  ftand  oppofcd  to  all 
things  temporary. 

And  hence  two  different  Significations 
of  the  fubftantive  Verb  (is)  according 
as  it  denotes  mutable y or  mmiitable  Be- 
ing. 

For  example,  if  we  fay,  This  Orange 
is  ripey  (is)  meaneth,  that  it  exijleth  fo 
now  at  this  prefent y in  oppofition  to  pajl 
time,  when  it  was  green,  and  to  future 
time,  when  it  will  be  rotten. 

But  if  we  fay,  The  Diameter  of  the 
Square  is  incommenfurable  with  its  fdey 
we  do  not  intend  by  (is)  that  it  is  incom- 
menfurable mwy  having  been  formerly 
commenfurable,  or  being  to  become  fo 
hereafter  5 on  the  contrary  we  intend  that 
Ferfekiion  of  Exifencey  to  which  Time 
and  its  Diftinktions  are  utterly  unknown. 

It  is  under  the  fame  meaning  we  employ 

this 
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Ch.VI.  this  Verb,  when  we  fay.  Truth  is, 

' * or,  God  is.  The  oppofition  is  not  of 

Time  prefent  io  other  Timesy  but  of  7iecef- 
Jary  Exijlence  to  all  tetnporary  Exijience 
whatever  (c).  And  fo  much  for  Ferhs  of 
Exijlencey  commonly  called  Verbs  Subjian-- 
tive. 

We  are  now  to  defcend  to  the  com- 
mon Herd  of  Attributives,  fuch  as  black 
and  whitCy  to  write,  to  /peak,  to  walk. 
&c.  among  which  when  compared  and 
oppofed  to  each  other,  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  diftindtions  appears  to  be  this. 
Some,  by  being  joined  to  a proper  Sub- 

ftantive 


(f)  Cum  enim  dicimuSy  Deus  est,  non  cum  dlcimus 
NUNC  ESSE,  fed  tantum  in  Substantia  esse,  ut 
hoc  ad  immutahilitatem  poiius  fubjlantia^  quam  ad  iempu^ 
aUqiwd  referatur.  Si  autem  dicimus^  dies  est,  ad  nuU 
lam  diet  fubjlantiam  periinety  nift  tantum  ad  temporis  con^ 
J'iitutionem  , hoc  enimy  quod  fjgnificaty  tale  ejiy  ianquatn 
ft  dicamusy  NUNC  est.  ^are  cum  dicimus  esse,  ut 
fuhfiantiam  defigmmusy  fimpliciter  est  addimus  \ cum 
vero  iia  ut  aliquid  prafens  fignlficetury  Jecundum  Tempus* 
Boeth.  in  Lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  307.  See  alfo  Plat, 
p.  37,  38.  Edit,  Serrani, 
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ftantive  make  without  farther  help  a per--  Ch.VL 
fe5i  ajfertive  Sentence ; while  the  reft, 
tho*  otherwife  perfeil,  are  in  this  refpedi 
deficient. 

To  explain  by  an  example.  When 
we  fay,  Cicero  eloquenty  Cicero  wifey  thefe 
are  iaiperfecl  Sentences,  though  they  de- 
note a Subftance  and  an  Attribute.  The 
reafon  is,  that  they  want  an  Afjertiony 
to  fhew  that  fuch  Attribute  appertains  to 
fuch  Subftance.  VVe  muft  therefore  call 
in  the  help  of  an  Affertion  elfewhere,  an 
(is)  or  a (was)  to  complete  the  Sentence, 
faying,  Cicero  is  wifcy  Cicero  was  e!o-- 
quent.  On  the  contrary,  when  fay, 

Cicero  write  thy  Cicero  walkethy  in  in  fian- 
ces like  thefe  there  is  no  fuch  occafion, 
becaufe  the  Words  fwritethj  and  fwalk-^ 
eth)  imply  in  their  own  Form  not  an  At- 
tribute only,  but  an  Afiertion  likewife. 

Hence  it  is  they  may  be  refolved,  the  one 
into  Is  and  Writings  the  Other  into  Is 
and  Walking, 


Now 
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Ch.VI.  Now  all  thofe  Attributives,  which  have 
this  complex  Power  of  denoting  both  an 
Attribute  and  an  AfTertion,  make  that 
* Species  of  Words,  which  Grammarians 
call  Verbs.  If  we  refolve  this  complex 
Power  into  its  diftindl  Parts,  and  take  the, 
Attribute  alone  without  the  Affertion,  then 
have  we  Participles;  All  other  Attri- 
butives, befides  the  two  Species  before, 
are  included  together  in  the  general  Name 
of  Adjectives. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  all  Attribu- 
tives are  either  Verbs,  Participles, 
or  Adjectives. 

Besides  the  Diftindions  abovemen- 
tioned,  there  are  others,  which  deferve 
notice.  Some  Attributes  have  their  Ef- 
fence  in  Motion ; fuch  are  to  walk,  to  fy, 
to  Jlrikey  to  live.  Others  have  it  in  the 
privation  of  Motion  ; fuch  are  to  fop^  to 
rejiy  to  ceafey  to  die.  And  laftly,  others 
have  it  in  fubjeds,  which  have  nothing  to 

do 
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do  with  either  Motion  or  its  Privation  -yChNl. 
fuch  are  the  Attributes  of.  Great  and 
. tle^  White  and  Blach,  Wife  and  Foolijhy 
and  in  a word  the  feveral  ^lantities,  and 
^a/ities  of  all  Things.  Now  thefe  laft 
are  Adjectives  ; thofe  which  denote 
Motions,  or  their  Privation,  are  either 
Verbs  or  Participles. 


And  this  Circumftance  leads  to  a far- 
ther Diftinftion,  which  may  be  explained 
as  follows.  That  all  Motion  is  in  Time, 
and  therefore,  wherever  it  exifts,  implies 
Time  as  its  concomitant,  is  evident  to  all 
and  requires  no  proving.  But  befides  this, 
all  Rejl  or  Privation  of  Motion  hnplies  Time 
likewife.  For  how  can  a thing  be  faid  to 
reft  or  ftop,  by  being  in  one  Place  for  one 
Inftant  only  ? — fo  too  is  that  thing,  which 
moves  with  the  greateft  velocity.  •'[-To 
ftop  therefore  or  reft,  is  to  be  in  one  Place 
for  more  than  one  Inftanv,  that  is  to  fay. 


f Thus  Proclus  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Treatife 
concerning  Motion.  If)  to  Tr^orsftov 

|y  Tw  ayro)  toVm  ov,  «uto, 
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during  an  Extenjion  between  two  InJlantSf 
"^^and  this  of  courfe  gives  us  the  Idea  of 
Time.  As  therefore  Motions  and  their  Pr/- 
vation  Imply  T^ime  as  their  concomitant,  fo 
Verbs,  which  denote  them,  come  to  de- 
note Time  alfo  [d).  And  hence  the  origin 
and  ufe  of  Tenses,  which  are  fo  many 
different  forms,  affigned  to  each  Verb, 
**  to  fhew,  without  altering  its  principal 
meaning  the  various  Times  in  which 
fuch  meaning  may  exift.’'  Thus  Scri^ 
bity  Scripjity  Scripferaty  and  Scribety  denote 
all  equally  the  Attribute,  To  Write^  while 
the  difference  between  them,  is,  that  they 
denote  Writing  in  different  Times. 


Should 


(d)  The  antient  Authors  of  Dialectic  or  Logic  have 
well  defcribecl  this  Property.  The  following  is  part 


Time  OVER  AffD  above  (for  fuch  is  the  force  of  the 
Propofition,  If  it  fhould  be  alked,  ever  and 

above  what  P It  may  be  anfw^red  over  and  above  its 
principal  Signification,  which  is  to  denote  fome  ?noving 
and  energizing  Attribute.  See  y^ri/i.  de  Interpret*  c.  3. 
together  with  his  Commentators  Ammonius  and  Boe^ 
thins* 
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Should  it  be  alked,  whether  Time  it--Ch.Vl. 
felf  may  not  become  upon  occafion  the^ 

V QvW s principal  Signification ; it  is  arifwer- 
ed.  No.  And  this  appears,  becaufe  the 
fame  Time  tnzy  be  denoted  by  different 
verbs  (as  in  the  words,  witeth  and fpeak^ 
etlij  and  different  Times  by  the  fame  Verb 
(as  in  the  words,  writeth  and  wrote)  nei- 
ther of  which  conid  happen,  were  Time 
any  thing  more,  than  a mere  Concomitant. 

Add  to  this,  that  when  words  denote 
Time,  not  collaterally,  but  principally, 
they  ceafc  to  be  verbs,  and  become  either 
adjcdtivcs,  or  fubflantives.  Of  the  ad- 
jeftive  kind  are  Timely^  Yearljy  Dayly^ 

Hourlyy  &c.  of  the  fubftantive  kind  are 
TimCy  Teary  Dayy  Houry  &C, 

The  mofl:  obvious  divifion  of  TikE  isl 
into  Prefent,  Paft,  and  Future,  nor  is  any 
language  complete,  whofe  verbs  have 
not  Tenses,  to  mark  thefe  diftindtions. 

But  we  may  go  ftill  farther.  Time  paft 
and  future  are  both  infinitely  extended. 

H Hence 
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Ch.VI.  Hence  it  is  that  in  univerfal  Time  paji  we 
may  afTume  many  particular  Times  pajl^ 
and  in  univerfal  Time  future  ^ many  parti^ 
cular  Times  future^  fome  more,  fome  lefs 
remote,  and  correfponding  to  each  other 
under  different  relations.  Even  prefent 
Time  itfelf  is  not  exempt  from  thefe  dif- 
ferences, and  as  neceffarily  implies  fome 
degree  of  EiXtenfion^  as  does  every  given 
line,  however  minute. 

Here  then  we  , are  to  feek  for  the 
reafon,  which  firft  introduced  into  lan- 
guage that  variety  of  Tenfes.  It  was  not 
it  feems  enough  to  denote  indefinitely  (or 
by  Aorifts)  mere  Prefent,  Part,  or  Future, 
but  it  was  neceffary  on  many  occafions  to 
define  with  more  precifion,  what  kind  of 
Part,  Prefent,  or  Future.  And  hence 
the  multiplicity  of  Futures,  Praeterits, 
and  even  Prefent  Tenfes,  with  which  all 
languages  are  found  to  abound,  and 
without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  af- 
certain  our  Ideas. 


How- 
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However  as  theknowledgeof Tenses  Ch.VI* 
depends  on  the  theory  of  Time,  and  this 
is  a fubjedl  of  no  mean  fpeculation,  we 
(hall  referve  it  by  itfelf  for  the  following 
chapter. 


H 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Concerning  T’itne,  and  Tenfes^ 


C.VII.  ^ and  Space  have  this  in  com- 

^ A mon,  that  they  are  both  of  them  by 
nature  things  continuous^  and  as  fuch  they 
both  of  them  imply  Extenjion.  Thus  be- 
tween London  and  Salijbury  there  is  the 
Extenfion  of  Space,  and  between  Tejlerday 
and  Lo-morrowy  the  Extenfion  of  Lme. 
But  in  this  they  differ,  that  all  the  parts  of 
Space  exift  at  once  and  together,  while  thofe 
of  Time  only  exift  in  Lranjition  or  Sue-- 
cejfion  [a).  Hence  then  we  may  gain  feme 
Idea  of  Time,  by  confidering  it  under  the 

notion 


(a)  See  Vol.  I.  p.  275.  Note  XIII.  To  which  we 
may  add,  what  is  faid  by  Ammonius — o\)§\  0 

qX^  u(a(x,  v(pi ftxTXfy  aAA*  >1  xetra  fAovov  to  NTN* 
iv  yap  Tw  yiV£(r9ai  (pQsi^ET^ai  ro  eTyai  Time 
doth  not  fuhfijl  the  whole  at  once,  but  only  in  a fingle  Now 
Instant  ; for  it  hath  its  Exigence  in  becoming  and  in 
ieafmg  to  be,  Amm.  in  Predicam,  p.  82.  b. 
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notion  of  a tranjient  Continuity.  Hence  C.  VIL 
alfo,  as  far  as  the  aifedtions  and  proper-*^ 
ties  of  Tranjition  go.  Time  is  different 
from  Space  ; but  as  to  thofe  of  Exten- 
Jion  and  Continuity^  they  perfedtly  co^ 
incide. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  fuch  a part 
of  Space,  as  a Line.  In  every  given  Line 
we  may  afliime  any  where  a Pointy  and 
therefore  in  every  given  Line  there  may  be 
aflumed  infinite  Points.  So  in  every  given 
Time  we  may  aflume  any  where  a Now 
or  Injlanty  and  therefore  in  every  given 
Lime  there  may  be  aflumed  infinite  Nows 
or  Injlants, 

Farther  ftill — A Point  is  iht  Bound 
of  every  finite  Line ; and  A Now  or  In- 
stant, of  every  finite  Lime.  But  altho* 
they  are  Bounds,  they  are  neither  of  them 
Parts,  neither  the  Point  of  any  Line,  nor 
the  Now  or  Injiant  of  any  Lime.  If  this 
appear  flrange,  we  may  remember,  that 
the  parts  of  any  thing  extended  are  neceff 
H 3 farily 
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C.  Yll.farily  extended  alfo,  it  being  eflentlal  to 
their  charadter,  that  they  Jhould  meafure 
their  Whole.  But  if  a 'Point  or  Now  were 
extended^  each  of  them  would  contain 
within  itfclf  infinite  other  Points^  and  in^ 
finite  other  Nows  (for  thefe  may  be  aflumed 
infinitely  within  the  minutcft  Extenfion) 
and  this,  It  is  evident,  would  be  abfurd  and 
impoffible. 

These  afiertions  therefore  being  ad- 
mitted, and  both  Points  and  Nows  being 
taken  as  Bounds^  but  not  as  Parts  (^),  it  will 

follow. 


(J?)  * — (pave^ov  ot\  JiJ's  fJLO^iov  to  NYN  t8 

ucrTTEp  HtJ'’  fty/LiGi]  Tn?  di  ^vo 

It  is  evident  that  a Now  or  Injlant  is 
no  more  a part  of  Time ^ than  Points  are  of  a Line, 
The  parts  indeed  of  one  Line  are  tivo  other  Lines,  Natur. 
Aufc.  L.  IV.  c.  17.  And  not  long  before — To  J'l 
N T N a TB  to  ^ trvy^ 

Kucr^oci  ^bT  to  oAou  Ik  tcov  [j,booov'  0 XP0N02  a 
JoKer  cruj^'KEjtrOat  Ik  ruv  NTN.  J Now  is  no  Part  of 
Time ; for  a Part  is  able  to  meafure  its  Wholcy  and  the 
Whole  is  necejfarily  made  up  of  its  Parts  ; to  Time  doth 
pot  appear  to  be  made  up  o/'Nows.  Ibid.  c.  14. 
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follow,  that  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fame  C.  VII. 
Point  may  be  the  End  of  one  Line,  and  the 
Beginning  of  another,  fo  the  fame  Now  or 
Infant  may  be  the  End  of  one  Time, 
and  the  Beginning  of  another.  Let  us 
fuppofefor  example,  the  Lines,  A B,  B C. 

B 


I fay  that  the  Point  B,  is  the  End  of  the 
Line  A B,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Line, 
B C.  In  the  fame  manner  let  us  fuppofe 
AB,  BC  to  reprefent  certain  Times,  and 
let  B be  a Now  or  Infant.  In  fuch  cafe 
I fay  that  the  Infant  B is  the  End  of  the 
Time  A B,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Time, 
BC.  I fay  likewife  of  thefe  two  Times, 
that  with  refped:  to  the  Now  or  hfanty 
which  they  include,  the  firft  of  them  is 
neceffarily  Past  Time,  as  being 
to  it  \ the  other  is  neceflarily  Future,  as 
h^\v\g^fubfe^uent.  As  therefore  every  Now 
H 4 or 
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C.  VII,  or  Instant  always  exifts  in  Time,  and 
being  Time,  is  "Times  Bound-y  the 
Bound  of  Completion  to  the  Pajiy  and  the 
Bound  of  Com7nencement  to  the  Future : 
from  hence  we  may  conceive  its  nature  or 
end,  which  is  to  be  the  Medium  of  Conti- 
nuity between  the  Paji  and  the  Future »fo  as 
to  render  Time^  thro"  all  its  PartSy  one  In^ 
tire  and  Perfect  Whole  ((t). 

From  the  above  fpeculations,  there 
follow  fome  conclufions,  which  may  be 
perhaps  called  paradoxes,  till  they  have 
been  attentively  confidered.  In  the  firft 
place  there  cannot  ^ftridtly  fpeaking)  be  any 

fuch 


(r)  To  NTN  Irt  wo-Trfp 

^7],  J/(Xp  TO!/  p^povoi/,  TOW  ZS-XpiX^GVTO,  £(rOjCXf- 

vovy  oAw?  TUi^Oi; 

ry  (J'e  rtXiVTYi*  A Now  or  Infant  is  ( as  was  faid  be- 
fore ) the  Continuity  or  holding  together  of  Time ; for  it 
makes  Time  continuouSy  the  paJi  and  the  futurey  and  is  in 
general  its  boundary ^ as  being  the  beginning  of  one  Tims 
and  the  ending  of  another,  Natur.  Aufcult.  L IV. 
c.  19.  in  this  place  means  not  Continuity 

Handing  for  Extenfony  but  rather  that  function  or  Hold- 
ing  togethery  by  which  Extenfion  is  imparted  to  other 
things. 
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fuch  thing  as  T’ime  prefent.  For  if  all  Time  C.  VIL 
be  tranjient  as  well  as  continuous y it  cannot 
like  a Line  be  prefent  all  together,  but  part 
will  neceflarily  be  gone,  and  part  be  com- 
ing. If  therefore  any  portion  of  its  con- 
tinuity were  to  be  prefent  at  onccy  it  would 
fo  far  quit  its  tranjient  nature,  and  be  ^ime 
no  longer.  But  if  no  portion  of  its  con- 
tinuity can  be  thus  prefent,  how  can  Time 
poffibly  be  prefent y to  which  fuch  Conti- 
nuity is  effential  ? 

Farther  than  this — -If  there  be  no 
fuch  thing  as  Time  Prefent,  there  can  be  no 
Senfation  of  Time  by  any  one  of  the  fenfes. 

For  ALL  Sensation  is  of  the'f  Prefent  only, 
the  Paft  being  preferved  not  by  Senfe  but  by 
Memory,  and  the  Future  being  anticipated 
by  Prudence  only  and  wife  Forefght. 

But  if  no  Portion  of  Time  be  the  ob- 
jedl  of  any  Senfation  5 farther,  if  the  Pre- 
fent 


'f  Taurt?  y>06p  fc.)  oute  to  i^iWov,  ovre 

TO  •yiyvofABvov  yvcopi^ofji,ev,  to  zs'ocpov  (Aovovy 

TTf^i  A.  a. 
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C.  VII,  fent  never  exift  ; if  the  Paft  be  no  more\ 
if  the  Future  be  not  m yet -y  and  if  thefe 
are  all  the  parts,  out  of  which  Time  is 
compounded  : how  ftrange  and  fliadowy 
a Being  do  we  find  it  ? How  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  a perfedl  Non-entity  [d)  ? 
Let  us  try  however,  fince  the  fenfes  fail 
us,  if  we  have  not  faculties  of  higher 
power,  to  feize  this  fleeting  Being. 

The  World  has  been  likened  to  a va- 
riety of  Things,  but  it  appears  to  refera- 
ble no  one  more,  than  fome  moving  fpec- 

tacle 


lx,  Twv  ri;  au  VTroTrl lucre  is'  to  yocp  cculx  yeyoviy 

> » »/  , \ f.\  ^ \ ^ ’ v'  ' ' 

Hx  ifi  TO  oi  /xgAAfi,  7^  httcjo  ifiv  ex  ae  tutuv  ^ 
0 oiirei^^  7^  0 dei  Xa.fji.Qix,voiJt,ei/<^  crufxeiToci* 

TO  ex  fAii  ovTCov  cruFxeffxevov,  dJ'uvtzrov  dv  Jo^eie  xccTe^ 
^etv  'zroTe  ^crlocg.  That  therefore  Time  exijis  not  at  all^ 
or  at  leaf  has  but  a faint  and  obfcure  exifienccy  one  may 
fufpeSi  from  hence,  A part  of  it  has  been^  and  is  no  more\ 
a part  of  it  is  coming,^  and  is  not  as  yet ; and  out  of  thefe 
is  made  that  infinite  Time^  which  is  ever  to  be  ajfumed fill 
farther  and  farther.  Now  that  which  is  made  up  of  no- 
thing  but  Non- entities it  Jhould feem  was  impoffwle  ever  to 
participate  of  Entity,  Natural.  Aufc.  L.  IV.  c,  14. 
See  aifo  Philop.  M.  S.  Com.  in  Nicomach.  p.  10. 
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tacle  (fuch  as  a proceffion  or  a triumph)  C.  VII, 
that  abounds  in  every  part  with  fplendid 
objedls,  fome  of  which  are  ftill  departing, 
as  faft  as  others  rnake  their  appearance. 

The  Senfes  look  on,  while  the  fight  paffes, 
perceiving  as  much  as  \%immediatelyprefent^ 
which  they  report  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  Soul's  fuperior  powers.  Having  done 
this,  they  have  done  their  duty,  being  con- 
cerned with  nothing,  fave  what  is  prefent 
and  inftantaneous.  But  to  the  Memory,  to 
Imagination,  and  above  all  to  ihc  Intel-- 
leB,  the  kvQVdXNowsov Injlants  are  not  lofl:, 
as  to  the  Senfes,  but  are  preferved  and  made 
objedls  of Jleady  comprehenfion,  however  in 
their  own  nature  they  may  be  tranfitory  and 
fajjing,  Nowit  is  from’contemplating  two 
or  more  of  thefe  Inflants  under  one  view, 
together  with  that  Interval  of  Continuity, 
which  fubfiils  between  them,  that  we 
acquire  infenfibly  the  Idea  of  Time 

For 


(e)  'Tots  (pxyXv  ysyovivxi  y^^ovov,  otocv  t8  zjpoTipu 
Vfs^is  Iv  t^  iiiVYi<TH 
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C.  VII.  For  example:  T’he  Sun  7^ifes ; this  I re- 
member ; it  rijes  again  \ this  too  I remem- 
ber. Thefe  Events  are  not  together  y there 

is 


^6  Tw  aXXo  uKKq  VTToAa^sTv  dvrcc^  rt 

» r/  . tl  \ N >/  ff  / f 

aVTUV  iTi^OV  OTOCV  TOC  OCX^OC  cTS^OC  TH  fJCiO'H  voJKrw- 

fjciVy  J'uo  eWw  r NTN,  to  fjclv  zj^ots^ov^ 

TO  Je  uVf^OV,  TOTS  y^  tStO  (pOC[Jt.iV  ilvoci  X P O N O N. 
It  is  then  we  fay  there  has  been  Time,  when  we  can  ac. 
quire  a Senfation  of  prior  and  fubfequent  in  Motion,  But 
we  dijlinguijh  and  fettle  thefe  two^  by  confidering  one 
then  the  other ^ together  with  an  interval  between  them  dif- 
ferent from  both.  For  as  often  as  we  conceive  the  Extremes 
to  be  different  from  the  Mean^  and  the  Soul  talks  of  two 
Nows,  one  prior  and  the  other  fubfequent^  then  it  is  we  fay 
there  is  Time,  and  this  it  is  we  cairTiME.  Natural. 
Aufcult.  L.  IV,  c.  i6.  Themijiius’^  C3pmment  upon 
this  paflage  is  to  the  fame  purpofe.  "Orocv  yocp  o ve; 
dvocpi.vYi(r^i\i;  ra  NTN,  o uttiu,  Itb^ov  ■wocXiv  lilirn 

TO  TYfXlpOVy  TOTS  ^^OUOV  EuSJ?  EVfVoV/CfV,  VTTO  TWV  J'uO 

NTN  o^t^ofj.tvovy  oTov  VTTO  zrepocTcou  ^uoTv"  y^  aVw  Xsysiv 

£p/fi,  0T4  ZSCTOV  £n  ZTEl/TSKOCl^BXOC  W^WV,  1?  IxKOCl^BH-OCy 
ciov  ocTTSipa  zj^X^^odocv  ^uo  o’Hjw.E/otf  diroTBpc- 


iiOjix£u(^.  For  when  the  Mind^  remembering  the  Now, 
which  it  talked  of  yejlerday^  talks  again  of  another  Now 
to-day.,  then  it  is  it  immediately  has  an  idea  ofTilAEy  ter- 
minated by  thefe  two  Nows,  as  by  two  Boundaries  ; and 
thus  is  it  enabled  to  fay,  that  the  ^antity  is  of fifteen,  or 
of  fiixteen  hours,  as  if  it  were  to  fever  a Cubitus  length 


from  an  infinite  Line  by  two  Points.  Themift.  Op.  edit. 
Aidi.  p.  45.  b. 
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is  an  Extenjion  between  them — not  how-  C.  VIB 
ever  of  Space^  for  we  may  fiippofe  the  place 
of  rifing  the  fame,  or  at  leaf!;  to  exhibit  no 
fenfible  difference.  Yet  fiill  we  recognize 
fome  Extenfion  between  them.  Now  what 
is  this  Extenfion,  but  a natural  Day  ? And 
what  is  that>  but  pure  Time?  It  is  after  the 
fame  manner,  by  recognizing  two  new 
Moons,  and  the  Extenfion  between  thefe: 
two  vernal  Equinoxes,  and  the  Extenfion 
between  thefe ; that  we  gain  Ideas  of  other 
Times,  fuch  as  Months  and  Tearsy  which  arc 
all  fo  many  Intervals,  defcribcd  as  above; 
that  is  to  hyypqfftng  Intervals  of  Continuity 
between  two  Infants  viewed  together^ 

And  thus  it  is  The  Mind  acquires  thcf 
Idea  of  Time.  But  this  Time  it  muft  be 
remembered  is  Past  Time  only,  which 
is  always  the firfi  Species,  that  occurs  to 
the  human  intelleCf.  How  then  do  we 
acquire  the  Idea  of  Time  Future  ? The 
anfwer  is,  we  acquire  it  by  Anticipation^ 

Should  it  be  demanded  ftill  farther.  And 
what  is  Anticipation  ? We  anfwer,  that  in 

this 
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C.  VII.  this  cafe  it  is  a kind  of  reafoning  by  analogy 


from  fimilar  to  limilar  j from  fucceflions 
of  events,  that  are  pall  already,  to  jimilar 
fucceflions,  that  are  prefumed  hereafter. 
For  example  : I obferve  as  far  back  as  my 
memory  can  carry  me,  how  every  day  has 
been  fucceeded  by  a night ; that  night,  by 
another  day ; that  day,  by  another  night  j 
and  fo  downwards  in  order  to  the  Day  that 
is  now.  Hence  then  I anticipate  a Jimilar 
'fuccefjion  from  the  prefent  Day,  and  thus 
gain  the  Idea  of  days  and  nights  in  futu-- 
rity.  After  the  fame  manner,  by  attending 
to  the  periodical  returns  of  New  and  Full 
Moons  5 of  Springs,  Summers,  Autumns 
and  Winters,  all  of  which  in  Time  pall  I 
find  never  to  have  failed,  I anticipate  a 
like  orderly  and  diverjijied fucceffion^  which 
makes  Months,  and  Seafons,  and  Years, 
in  "Time  future^ 

We  go  farther  than  this,  and  not  only 
thus  anticipate  in  thefe  natural^ tviodSy  but  • 
even  in  matters  of  human  and  civil  concern. 
For  example : Having  obferved  in  many 
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pafl  inflances  how  health  had  fucceeded  C.  VII. 
to  exercife,  and  ficknefs  to  doth ; we  an- 
ticipate  future  health  to  thofe,  who,  being 
now  fickly,  ufe  exercife ; and  future  fick- 
nefs  to  thofe,  who,  being  now  healthy,  arc 
flothful.  It  is  a variety  of  fuch  obferva^ 
tions,all  refpefting one  fubjed,  which  when 
fyflematized  by  juft  reafoning,  and  made 
habitual  by  due  pradlice,  form  the  charac- 
ter of  a Mafter-Artift,  or  Man  oipradlical 
Wifdom.  If  they  refpedl  the  human  body 
(as  above)  they  form  the  Phyfician  ; if  mat- 
ters'military,  the  General ; if  matters  na- 
tional, the  Statefman  5 if  matters  of  private 
life,  the  Moralift^  and  the  fame  in  other 
fubjeds.  All  thefe  feveral  charaders  in 
their  refpedive  ways  m.ay  be  faid  to  poflefs 
a kind  of  prophetic  difcernment,  which  not 
only  prefen ts  them  the  barren  profpeSl  of 
futurity  (a  profped  not  hid  from  the  mean- 
eft  of  men)  but  (hews  withal  thofe  events, 
which  are  likely  to  attend  it,  and  thus  en- 
ables them  to  ad  wdth  fuperior  certainty 
and  reditude.  And  hence  it  is,  that  (if  we 
except  thofe,  who  have  had  diviner  aflift- 

ances) 


Ill 
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C.  VII.  ances)  we  may  juftly  fay,  as  was  faid  of  bid/ 
He’s  the  bejl  Prophet,  who  conjedlures 
well  ffj. 

From 


(f)  MavTt?  oVi? 

So  Milton, 

Till  cld  Experience  do  attain 
To  fomcthing  like  Prophetic  Strain. 

Et  facile  extjiimari  potejly  Prudentiatn  ejfe  quodam‘^ 
modo  Divinaiionem. 

Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Attici. 

There  is  nothing  appears  To  clearly  an  objedt  of  the 
Mind  or  Intellect  only,  as  the  Future  fmce 
we  can  find  no  place  for  its  exiftence  any  where  elfe- 
Not  but  the  fame,  if  we  confider,  is  equally  true  of  the 
Paft.  For  tho’  it  may  have  once  had  another  kind  of 
being,  when  (according  to  common  Phrafe)  it  actually 
was^  yet  was  it  then  fomething  Prefent^  and  notfome- 
thing  Paji.  As  Poji^  it  has  no  exiftence  but  in^  the 
Mind  or  Memory,  fince  had  it  in  fa£l:  any  other,  it 
could  not  properly  be  called  Paft.  It  was  this  intimate 
connedlion  between  Time,  and  the  SouL,  that  made 
fome  Philofophers  doubt,  whether  if  there  was  no  Souly 
there  could  be  any  Timcy  fince  Time  appears  to  have  its 
Being  in  no  other  region.  Uors^ov  SI  jwi!  i<rfi^ 

£ir)  av  0 ccTropiifrsnif  av  ti?,  yt.  r,  A.  Natur. 

Aufcult.  L.  IV.  c.  20.  ThemiJliuSy  who  comments 
the  above  paflage,  exprefles  himfelf  more  pofitively. 
Ei  rolvvy  Xtyiroci  tots  to 

fASVQVy  TO  fMv  TO  «piOjU?iTC  1/  J'>iAa(^?!  SwociJiiiy  TO  Se 
spyelpCy  TdVTOc  Sg  ilx  Sv  UTTCfdiyjy  ovto;  ta 

Q‘ono$ 


I 
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From  what  has  been  reafoned  it  C. 
pears,  that  knowledge  of  the  Future 
comes  from  knowledge  of  the  Paft  \ as 
does  knowledge  of  the  Fuji  from  know- 
ledge of  the  Frefenty  fo  that  their  Order 
to' us  is  that  of  Present,  Past,  and 
Future. 


VIL 


Of  thefe  Species  of  knowledge,  that  of 
the  Frefent  is  the  loweft,  not  only  as  jirjl  in 
perception^  but  as  far  the  more  cxtenfive, 
being  neceffarily  common  to  all  animal 
ings,  and  reaching  even  to  Zoophytes,  as 
far  as  they  poflefs  Se?7fation.  Knowledge 
of  the  Fajl  comes  next,  which  is  fuperior 
to  the  formery  as  being  confined  to  thofe 
animals,  that  have  Memory  as  well  as 
Senfes.  Knowledge  of  the  Future  comes 

laft. 


Covro<;  (pixuspov  cJ^  ovh  av  o 

Xpovo<;  zUy  f^ri  Them.  p.  48.  Edit. 

Aldi,  Vid.  etiam  ejufd.  Comm,  in  Lib.  de  An.  p.  94, 

I 


/ 
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C.  VII.  laft,  as  being  derived  from  the  other  two, 
and  which  is  for  that  reafon  the  mojl  ex~ 

An.  II.  3.  (-ellent  as  well  as  the  moB  rare,  fince  Na- 

p.  2 0.  J ^ ^ 

ture  in  her  fuperadditions  rifes  from  worfe 
always  to  better,  and  is  never  found  to 
fink  from  better  down  to  worfe 

And  now  having  feen,  how  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  T^ime  pajly  and  Time 
future  s which  is  firft  in  perception,  which 
firft  in  dignity;  which  more  common, 
which  more  rare ; let  us  compare  them 
both  to  the  prefent  Now  or  Infant^  and 
examine  what  relations  they  maintain  to- 
wards it. 

In  the  firft:  place  there  may  be  Times 
both  pajl  and  future^  in  which  the  pre^ 
fetit  Now  has  no  exiftence,  as  for  example 
in  Tejierday^  and  To-morrow. 

Again, 


^ See  below,  Note  (r)  of  this  Chapter. 
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Again,  the  prefent  Now  may  fo  far  be^  C.  VII. 
long  to  Time  of  either  fort,  as  to  be  the 'v— 
End  of  the  paft,  and  the  Beginning  of  the 
future  \ but  it  cannot  be  included  within 
the  limits  of  either*  For  if  it  were  poflible, 
let  us  fuppofe  C the.  prefent  Now  included 

A B C D E 

1 

within  the  limits  of  the  paft  Time  AD. 

In  fuch^cafe  C D,  part  of  the  paft  Time 
A D,  will  be  fubfequent  to  C prefent 
Now,  and  fo  of  courfe  be  future.  But 
by  the  Hypothefis  it  is  paft^  and  fo  will  be 
both  Paft  and  Future  at  once,  which  is 
abfurd.  In  the  fame  manner  we  prove 
that  C cannot  be  included  within  the  li- 
mits of  a future  Time,  fuch  as  B E. 

What  then  ftiall  we  fay  of  fuch  Times, 
as  this  Day,  this  Month,  this  Year,  this 
I 2 Cen- 


n6  HERMES. 

C.  VIL  Century,  all  which  include  within  them 
the  prefent  Now  ? They  cannot  be  paji 
Times  or  futurey  from  what  has  been 
proved  ; and  prefent  Time  has  no  exijlence, 
as  has  been  proved  likewife  Or  ’fhall 
we  allow  them  to  be  prefent,  from  the 
prefent  Now,  which  exijls  within  them ; 
fo  that  from  the  prefence  of  that  we  call 
tliefe  alfo  prefent,  tho’  the  fhortefl:  among 
them  has  infinite  parts  always  abfent  ? If 
fo,  and  in  conformity  to  cuftom  we  allow 
fuch  Times  prefent  y as  prefent  Days,  Months, 
Years,  and  Centuries,  each  muft  of  necef- 
fity  be  a compound  of  the  PaJi  and  theFuturcy 
divided  from  each  other  by  fome  prefent 
Now  or  Inftant,  and jointly  called  Pr esent, 
while  that  Now  remains  within  them.  Let  us 
fuppofe  for  example  the  Time  XY,  which 

f XABCDEY 
/ . . . — — — • • • ^ 

let 


* Sup.  p.  104. 
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let  us  call  a Day,  or  a Century  ; and  let  C.  VII. 
the  prefent  Now  or  Injiant  exift  at 
I fay,  in  as  much  as  A exifts  within 
XY,  that  therefore  X A is  Time  part, 
and  A Y Time  future,  and  the  whole 
X A,  A Y,  Time  prefent.  The  fame 
holds,  if  we  fuppofe  the  prefent  Now  to 
exift  at  B,  or  C,  or  D,  or  E,  or  any 
where  before  Y.  When  the  prefent  Now 
exifts  at  Y,  then  is  the  whole  X Y Time 
pafy  and  ftill  more  fo,  when  the  Now 
gets  to  gi  or  onwards.  In  like  manner 
before  the  Prefent  Now  entered  X,  as 
for  example  when  it  was  at  f then  was 
the  whole  X Y Time  future ; it  was  the 
fame,  when  the  prefent  Now  was  at 
X.  When  it  had  paft  that,  then  XY 
became  Time  prefent.  And  thus  it  is  that 
Time  is  present,  while  paffing,  in  its 
PRESENT  Now  or  Instant.  It  is  the 
fame  indeed  here,  as  it  is  in  Space.  A 
Sphere  pafling  over  a Plane,  and  being 
for  that  reafon  prefent  to  it,  is  only  pre- 
fent to  that  Plane  in  a fngle  Point  at  once^ 

I 3 while 
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C.  VII.  while  during  the  whole  progreffion  its 
^ ^ ^ parts  abfent  are  infinite  (g). 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
perceive  that  all  Time,  of  every  deno^ 

mination^ 


(g)  Place,  according  to  the  antients,  was  either 
mediate,  or  immediate.  I am  (for  example)  in  Europe^ 
becaufe  I am  in  England ; in  England^  becaufe  in  Wilt- 
Jhire  \ in  Wilrjhire^  becaufe  in  Salijbury  j in  Salt/hury^ 
becaufe  in  my  own  houfe ; in  own  houfe^  becaufe  in 
my Jiudy,  Thus  far  Mediate  Place.  And  what  is 
my  IMMEDIATE  Place  ? It  is  the  internal  Bound  of 
that  containing  Body  (whatever  it  be)  which  co-incides 
with  the  external  Bound  of  my  own  Body.  Tk 
ro?  X&9*  0 to  Now  as 

this  immediate  Place  is  included  within  the  limits  of  all 
the  former  Places,  it  is  from  this  relation  that  thofe  me- 
diate Places  alfo  are  called  each  of  them  my  Place^  tho* 
the  leaft  among  them  fo  far  exceed  my  magnitude.  To 
apply  this  to  Time.  The  Prefent  Century  is  prefent  in 
the  prefent  Tear ; that,  in  the  prefent  Months  that,  in 
the  prefent  Day  ; that,  in  the  prefent  Hour  ; that,  in  the 
prefent  Minute.  It  is  thus  by  circumfeription  within 
circumfeription  that  we  arrive  at  that  real  and 
INDIVISIBLE  Instant,  which  by  being  itfelf the 
EJfence  of  the  Prefent  diffufes  Presence  throughout 

all 
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nomination^  is  divijible  and  extended  But  C.  VII. 


if  fo,  then  whenever  we  fuppofe  a definite 
Time,  even  though  it  be  a Time  prefenty  it 
muft  needs  have  a Beginningy  a Middle^ 
and  an  End.  And  fo  much  for  Time. 

Now  from  the  above  doftrine  of  Time, 
w’e  propofe  by  way  of  Hypothefis  the  fol- 
lowing Theorie  of  Tenses. 

The  Tenses  are  ufed  to  mark  Prefent, 
Paft,  and  Future  Time,  either  indefinitely 


with 


I 4 


all  even  the  largefl:  of  Times,  which  are  found  to  in-^ 


NTN  Present  Time  there- 

fore is  that  which  adjoins  to  the  real  Now  or  Instant 
on  either  fidey  being  a limited  Time  made  up  of  Paft  and 
Future  y and  from  its  vicinity  to  that  REAL  Now/^/V  to 
be  Now  alfo  itfelf,  (pucrijc^?  KE(p.  G'.  See  alfo 


Arift,  Phyftc.  L.  VI.  c.  2,  3, 


IZO 
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C.  VII.  without  reference  to  any  Beginning,  Mid- 
die,  or  End  •,  or  elfe  definitely^  in  reference 
to  fuch  diftinflions. 

If  indefinitely^  then  have  we  three 
Tenses,  an  Aorift  of  the  Prefent,  an 
Aorift  of  the  Paft,  and  an  Aorift  of  the 
Future.  If  definitely^  then  have  we  three 
Tenfes  to  mark  the  Beginnings  of  thefe 
three  Times ; three,  to  denote  their 
dles } and  three  to  denote  their  Ends  s in 
all  Nine. 

The  three  lirft  of  thefe  Tenfes  we 
call  the  Inceptive  Prefent,  the  Inceptive 
Paft,  and  the  Inceptive  Future.  The 
three  next,  the  Middle  Prefent,  the  Mid- 
dle Paft,  and  the  Middle  Future.  And 
the  three  laft,  the  Completive  Prefent, 
the  Completive  Paft,  and  the  Completive 
Future. 

And  thus  It  is,  that  the  Tenses  in  their 
patural  number  appear  to  be  twelve  ^ 

three 
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three  to  denote  T^ime  abfolute^  and  nine  toC.  VII, 
denote  it  under  its  refpedlive  diJiinStions, 

Aorift  of  the  Prefent* 

Scribo.  I write. 

Aorift  of  the  Part. 

Scripfi.  I wrote. 

Aorift  of  the  Future. 

Tpd^ca.  Scribam,  I ftiall  write. 


Inceptive  Prefent. 

MeXXw  ypdipeiv.  Scripturus  fum.  I am 
going  to  write. 

Middle  or  extended  Prefent. 
TL»y%ai//y  ypd.(puv.  Scribo  or  Scribens 
fum.  I am  writing. 

Completive  Prefent. 

^ Feypucpu.  Scripjt.  I have  written. 


Inceptive  Paft. 

"'EpteXXov  ypcc(p£iv.  Scripturus  eram*  I 
was  beginning  to  write. 


Middle 
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C.VII.  Middle  or  extended  Paft. 

*^Eypoc(pov^  or  gTuy%ayoi/  ypcc(pci)v.  "Scribebam* 
I was  writing. 

Completive  Paft. 

*Eysy^a(peiv.  Scripferam*  I had  done 
writing. 


Inceptive  Future. 

MeXXijVw  ypdccpBiv.  Scripturus  ero.  I 
fhall  be  beginning  to  write. 

Middle  or  extended  Future. 
^Eorofjioci  ypcc(puv.  Scribens  ero.  I fhall 
be  writing. 


/ 


Completive  Future. 

'^E(ropcat  yBypoi(pcog,  Scripfero.  I .fhall 
have  done  writing. 


It  is  not  to  be  expedled  that  the  above 
Hypothefis  fhould  be  juftified  through  all 
inftances  in  every  language.  It  fares  with 

Tenfes, 
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Tenfes,  as  with  other  affedlions  of  fpeech;  C.  VII. 
be  the  Language  upon  the  whole  ever  fo 
perfedl,  much  muft  be  left,  in  defiance  of 
all  analogy,  to  the  harfh  laws  of  mere 
authority  and  chance. 


It  may  not  however  be  Improper  to 
inquire,  what  traces  may  be  difcovered  in 
favour  of  this  lyftem,  either  in  languages 
"^themfelves,  or  in  thofe  authors  who  have 
written  upon  this  part  of  Grammar,  or 
laftly  in  the  nature  and  reafon  of  things. 

In  the  firft  place,  as  to  Aorists.  jiorijls 
are  ufually  by  Grammarians  referred  to  the 
Pciji  5 fuch  are  yjxBovy  I went  y eVecroi/,  I felly  ' 
&c.  We  feldom  hear  of  them  in  the  Fu^ 
turey  and  more  rarely  ftill  in  the  Prefent. 
Yet  it  feems  agreeable  to  reafon,  that 
' wherever  Time  is  fgnified  without  any  far-- 
ther  circumfcriptioHy  than  that  of  Simple 
prefejity  pajiy  or  future y the  Tenfe  is  an 
Aorist. 


Thus 
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C.VIL  Thus  Milton^ 

Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures  AI.K  the 
earth 

XJnfeen^  both  when  we  wakey  and  when 
we  Jleep.  P,  L.  IV.  277. 

Here  the  verb  (walk)  means  not  that 
they  were  walking  at  that  infant  only^ 
when  Adam  fpokey  but  dopf^'ccg  indefinitely^ 
take  any  inftant  whatever.  So  when  the 
fame  author  calls  Hypocrlfyy 

— — the  only  Evily  that  walks 
Invifiblcy  except  to  God  aloncy 

the  Verb  (walks)  hath  the  like  aorifiical 
or  indefinite  application.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  in  general  of  all  Sentences  of  the  Gno* 
viologic  kind,  fuch  as 

Ad  pcenitendum  properat,  cito  qui 
judicat. 

Avarusy  nifi  cum  moritur,  nil  re  Be 

FACIT,  &c. 


All 


/■ 
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All  thefe  Tenfes  are  fo  many  Aorists  C.  VIL 

OF  THE  PRESENT. 


Gnomologic  Sentences  after  the  fame 
manner  make  likewife  Aorists  of  the 
Future. 


T’u  nihil  ADMIT TES  in  te,  formidine 
pcence.  Hor. 


SoiooLegiJlativeSQnitnctslThou  SIIAJ.T 
not  kill i TIwusyla'lt  not  Jlealy  &c.  for  this 
means  no  one  particular  future  Time,  but 
is  a prohibition  extended  indefinitely  to 
every  part  of  Time  future  (/^). 


We 


{h)  The  Latin  Tongue  appears  to  be  more  than  or- 
dinarily deficient,  as  to  the  article  of  Aorijls,  It  has  no 
peculiar  Form  even  for  an  Aorift  of  the  Paji,  and  there- 
fore (as  Prifcian  tells  us)  the  Prateritum  is  forced  to  do 
the  double  duty  both  of  that  Aorljiy  and  of  the  perfeSl 
Prefenty  its  application  in  particular  inftances  being  to 

be 
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C.  VII.  We  pafs  from  Aorijls^  to  the  incep- 

TIVE  TENSES. 

These  may  be  found  in  part  fupplied 
(like  many  other  Tenfes)  by  verbs  au- 
xiliar.  MEAAXl  ypacpe/i/.  Scripturus  sum. 
I AM  GOING  to  write.  But  Latins  go 
farther,  and  have  a fpecies  of  Verbs,  de- 
rived from  others,  which  do  the  duty  of 
thefe  Tenfes,  and  are  themfelves  for  that 
. reafon  called  Inchoatives  or  Inceptives. 
Thus  from  Caleoy  I am  warm,  comes  Ca^ 
lefcoy  1 begin  to  grow  warm  ; from  TumeOy 
I fwelly  comes  Tumefco,  I begin  to  fwelL 
Thefe  Inchoative  Verbs  are  fo  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  the  Beginnings  of  Time, 
that  they  are  defedlive  as  to  all  Tenfes, 
which  denote  it  in  its  Completiony  and 

there- 


be  gathered  from  the  Context.  Thus  it  Is  that  feci 
means  (as  the  fame  author  informs  us)  both 
and  ETroiWa,  I have  done  it y and/^/W/V;  viDi  both 
lwp«>c«  and  ithvy  1 have  juji  pen  ity  and  1 faw  it  once* 
Prifc.  Gram.  L.  VIII.  p.  814,  838.  Edit.  Putfch* 
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therefore  have  neither  PerfeBuniy  P/i/jC.VIL 
quam-perfetluniy  or  Perfe^  Future,  There 
is  like  wife  a fpecies  of  Verbs  called  in  Greek 
^E(pBTiycoif  in  Latin  De^derativa,  the  Deji^ 
deratives  or  Meditativesy  which  if  they  are 
not  ftridly  Inceptivesy  yet  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  have  a near  affinity  with  them. 

Such  are  TroXsfjL'^treicoy  Bellaturioy  I have  a 
dejire  to  make  war ; jSpcoa-Bicoy  Efurioy  1 
long  to  eat  (/).  And  fo  much  for  the 
Inceptive  Tenses. 

T HE  two  laft  orders  of  Tenfes  which  re- 
main, are  thofe  we  called  {k)  the  Middle 
Tenses  (which  exprefs  Time  as  extended 

and  " 


(/)  As  all  Beginnings  have  reference  to  what  is  fu- 
' turey  hence  we  fee  how  properly  thefe  V erbs  are  formed, 

the  Greek  ones  from  a future  Verb,  the  Latin  from  a 
future  Participle.  From  is-oAf/AjjVco  and  come 

T!roXi[An(rBi(»}  and  P^coo-gt'o) ; from  Bellaturus  and  Efurus 
come  Bellaturio  and  Efurio.  See  Macrohiusy  p 691. 
Ed.  Var.  a yi  (az  vuv  FEAASEIONTA 
tTToincxq  yzxdtroti.  Plato  in  Phxdone. 

(i^)  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  confound  thefe  middle 
Tenfes,  with  the  Tenfes  of  thofe  Verbs,  which  bear 
the  fame  name  among  Grammarians. 
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C.  VII.  mApqffing)  and  the  Perfect  or  Comple-* 
■'  TIVE,  which  exprefs  its  Completion  or  End. 

Now  for  thefe  the  authorities  are 
many.  They  have  been  acknowledged 
already  in  the  ingenious  Accidence  of 
Mr.  Hoadly,  and  explained  and  confirmed 
by  Dr.  SamuelClarke,  in  his  rational  edition 
of  Homer  ^ llliad.  Nay,  long  before  either 
of  thefe,  we  find  the  fame  fcheme  in  Sca^ 
ligery  and  by  him  (/)  afcribed  to  •f*  Gro-^ 
chiusy  as  its  author.  The  learned  Gaza 

(who 


(1)  Ex  his  percipimus  Grocinum  acute  admodum  Tern- 
pora  divifilje^  fed  minus  commode,  Tria  enim  conjiituity 
ut  noSy  fed  qua  hifariam  fecaty  Perfedlum  ^ ImperfeSium  : 
fic^  Prateritum  imperfedium.^  Amabam  : Prater  hum  per* 
fedlum<i  Amaveram.  Redi}  fane.  Et  Prafens  imp  erf 
iumy  Amo.  Redle  hadfenus ; continuat  enim  amorem^  ne* 
que  abfolvit.  At  Prafens  perfedium.^  Amavi  : quis  hoc 
dicat  f — De  Future  autem  ut  non  male fentity  ita  controver* 
fum  eji.  Futurumy  inquity  imperfediumy  Amabo : Perfect 
tumy  Amavero.  Non  male,  inquarh  : ftgnificat  enimhmz- 
vero,  amorem  futurum  & abfolutum  iri : Amabo  per  fee- 
tionem  nullam  indicat,  De  Cauf.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  113, 
f His  Name  was  William  Grocin,  an  Englifhmany 
contemporary  with  Erafmusy  and  celebrated  for  his 
learning.  He  went  to  Florence  to  ftudy  under  Landiny 
and  was  Profeflbr  at  Oxford.  Spec.  Lit.  Flor.  p,  205. 
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(who  was  himfelf  a Greeks  and  one  of  theC.  VII. 
ableft  reftorers  of  that  language  in  the'—”'''  ^ 

weftern  world)  charadlerizes  the  Tenfes 
in  nearly  the  fan.e  manner  {jn).  What 
Apollonius  hints,  is  exactly  confonant 

Prifcian 


{?n)  The  PiiESENT  Tense  (as  this  Author  informs 
us  in  his  excellent  Grammar)  denotes  to  Ivifdfxivoi/  ^ 
driXii;,  that  which  is  now  infant  and  incomplete  ; the 
Perfectum,  to  •srapgA'/iAuSo'f  »pri,  ei/IsaU  ra 
tvEfUTo^,  that  which  is  now  immediately  paft^  and  is  the 
Completion  of  the  Prefent  ; THE  Imperfectum,  t^ 
'srupoclEJocfAEUOv  otTEAEq  T^  the  extended 

and  inco?nplete  part  of  the  Paji  \ and  the  Plusquam- 

PERFECTUM,  To  ra-«^gA'/)Au6o\  ZTxXoil,  EVriXlg  th 
that  vjhich  is  paji  long  ago,  and  is  the  com^ 
pleiion  of  the  prateritwn.  Gram,  L.  IV. 

(/Z ) *Eiit£u9ev  Je  z;r£i9cp.e9o(,  on  « (tuv- 

TEXliXV  CyifAOClVei  0 ZJ-OCpXXelfAEUO^,  Tvfv  [ATiV  EVEfuicrXV 
— Hence  we  are  perfuaded  that  the  Perfedlum  doth  not  fig- 
nify  the  completion  of  the  Pafi,  but  present  Comple- 
tion. Apollon,  L.  III.  c.  6.  TheReafon,  which  per- 
fuaded him  to  this  opinion,  was  the  application  and  ufe 
of  the  Particle  au,  of  which  he  was  then  treating,  and 
which,  as  it  denoted  Potentiality  or  Coniingence,  would 
alTort  (he  fays)  with  any  of  the  paffing,  extended,  and 
incomplete  Tenfes,  but  never  v/ith  this  Perfectum, 
becaufe  this  implied  fuch  a complete  and  indefeafble  ex- 
iflence,  as  never  to  be  qualified  into  the  nature  of  a Con- 
tingent* 
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C.Yll,  Prifcian  too  advances  the  fame  doftrinc 
from  the  Stoics^  whofe  authority  wc  efteem 
greater  than  all  the  reft,  not  only  from  the 
more  early  age  when  they  lived,  but  from 
their  fuperior  Ikill  in  Philofophy,  and  their 
peculiar  attachment  to  Dialedlic^  which 
naturally  led  them  to  great  accuracy  in 
thefe  Grammatical  Speculations  (^?). 

Before 


((?)  By  thefe  Philofophers  the  vulgar  f ref ent  Tenfe  was 
Called  THE  Imperfect  Present,  and  the  vulgar 
Prateritum^  the  Perfect  Present,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  confonant  to  the  fyftem  that  we 
favour.  But  let  us  hear  Prtfcian^  from  whom  we  learn 
thefe  fads.  Pr^esens  tempus  proprie  dicitur^  cujus 
pars  jam  prateriit,  pars  futura  ejl.  Cum  enim  Pempusy 
fiuvii  more^  infiahUi  volvaiur  curfu^  vix  punClum  habere 
poteji  in  prlefentiy  hoc  ejl,^  in  injlanti.  Maxima  igiiur  pars 
ejus  (ficut  di^um  eji)  vel  prateriit  vel futura  eji, — Unde 
Stoici  jure  hoc  tempus  presens  etiam  Imper- 
FECTUM  vocabant  (ut  ditlum  eft)  eo  quodprior  ejus  pars  ^ 
.qua  prateriit^  iranfadfa  eft^  deejl  autem  fequensy  id  ejl^ 
futura,  Ut  fi  in  medio  verfu  dicam ^ fcribo  verfum,  pri~ 
ore  ejus  parte  fcriptdy  cut  adhuc  deejl  extrema  pars^  pra-- 
fenti  utor  verboy  dicendoy  fcribo  verfum  : y^^/lMPERFEC- 
TUM  quod  deejl  adhuc  verfuiy  quod fcribatur~-^-^Ex 

codem  igitur  Prafenti  nafciiur  etiam  PerfeSium,  Si  enim 
ad  finem  perveniat  inceptumy  Jlatim  utimur  prjeterito 
PERFECTO  ; continuo  eniniy  fcripto  ad  finem  verfuy  dicOy 
fcrlpfi  verfum. — And  foon  after  fpeaking  of  the  Latin 

Per- 
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Before  we  conclude,*  we  (hall  add  aC.  VIL 
few  mifcdlafieous  obfervatiohs,  which’ — 
will  be  more  cafily  intelligible  froth  the 
hypothefis  here  advanced,  and  ferve  withal 
to  confirm  its  truth. 

And  fir(i  the  Latins  ufed  their  Praie^ 
ritum  Perfedlutn  in  fome  inftances  after  a 
very  peculiar  manner^  fo  as  to  imply  the 
very  reverfe  of  the  verb  in  its  natural  fig- 
nification.  Thus,  VixiT^  fignified, 
t)EAD;  FtJiTi  fignified,  now  is  not,  is 
NO  MORE.  It  was  in  this  fenfe  that  Cicero 
addreffed  the  People  of  Rome^  when  he 
had  put  to  death  the  leaders  in  the  Cata^ 

Undrian  Confpiracy.  He  appeared  in  the 
K 2 Forurh 

'•  '• — • 

PerfeCiuni^  he  fays -fciendum  tamen^  quod  Romani 

Pr^teriTo  Perfect’d  non  folurn  in  modo  completd 
iituntur^  ( in  quo  vim  habet  ejus^  qui  apud  Gram  woc^x-^ 

X(i[MS]io^  vocatur^  quern  StoTci  TEA  ETON  ENE2- 
TXIT  A norhinaverunt)  fed  etlam  pro  ’Ao^»V»  accipitur^ 

See.  Libi  VIII.  p.  812,  813,  814. 
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C.VII.  Forum,  and  cried  out  with  a loud  voice, 
ViXERUNT.  So  Virgil, 

— — II  Fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium  & 
ingens 

Gloria  Dardanidum — iEn.  II. 

And 


* So  among  the  Romans^  when  in  a Caufe  all  the 
Pleaders  had  fpoken,  the  Cryer  ufed  toiproclaim  Dix- 
feRUNT,  i.  e.  they  have  done  /peaking,  Afcon.  P^ed.  in 
Verr.  II. 

II  So  Tibullus  fpeaking  of  certain  Prodigies  and  evil 
Omens. 

Hecc  fuerint  olim,  Sed  tu,^  jam  mitis^  Apollo^ 
Prodigia  indomitis  merge  fub  eequoribus, 

Eleg-  II.  5.  ver.  19. 

Let  thefe  Events  HA^E  been  /tz  days  of  old -y — by  Im- 
plication therefore — But  henceforth  let  them  be  no 
more. 

So  Eneas  in  Virgil  prays  to  Pheebus, 

Hac  Trojana  tenus  fuerit  fortuna  fecuta. 

Let  T rojan  Fortune  (that  is,  adverfe,  like  that  of 
and  its  inhabitants,)  have  fo far  followed  us.  By 
implication  therefore,  hut  let  it  folloiu  us  no  farther^ 
Here  let  it  endy  Hie  fit  Finis^  as  Servius  well  obferves 
in  the  place. 

In  which  inftances,  by  the  way,  mark  not  only  the 
force  of  the  Tenfe^  but  of  the  Moody  the  Precative 
or  Imperative,  not  in  the  Future  but  in  the  Past. 
See  p.  154,  155, 156. 
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And  again, 

Locus  Ardea  quondam 

DiSus  avisy  & nunc  magnum  manet 
Ardea  nomeUy 

^ Sed fortuna  fuit—  AEn.  VII. 

T HE  reafon  of  thefc  fignifications  is  de- 
rived from  THE  COMPLETIVE  PoWER  of 
• the  Tenfe  here  mentioned.  We  fee  that 
the  periods  of  Nature,  and  of  human  af- 
fairs are  maintained  by  the  reciprocal  fuc- 
ceffion  of  Contraries.  It  is  thus  with  Calra 
and  Tempeft;  with  Day  and  Night; 
with  Profperity  and  Adverlity;  with  Glory 
and  Ignominy ; with  Life  and  Death. 
Hence  then,  in  the  inftances  above,  the 
completion  of  one  contrary  is  put  for  the 
commencement  of  the  other,  and  to  fay, 
HATH  LIVED,  Or,  HATH  BEEN,  haS  thc 
fame  meaning  with,  is  Dead,  or,  is  no 

MORE. 

K 3 It 


Certus  in  hofpitibus  non  ejl  amor  ; erraty  ut  ipft : 
Cutnque  nihil fperes  firmius  ejfcy  fuit, 

Epift.  Ovid,  Helen.  Paridi.  ver.  190. 
^Ive  erimuSy  feu  nos  Fata  fuisse  volenti 

Tibull.  III.  5.  32. 
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C.  VIL  It  is  remarkable  in  ^ Virgil^  that  he 
frequently  joins  in  the  fame  fentence  thii 
complete  and  perfect  Prejent  with  the  ex- 
tended and  pajjing  Prejent  j which  proves 
that  he  confidered  the  two,  as  belonging 
to  the  fame  fpecie?  of  T^ime^  and  there- 
fore  naturally  formed  to  coripcide  with 
each  other. 

—Tibi jam  brachia  contrahit  ardens 

Scorpios^  & cceli jujld  plus  parte  reliquit. 

G.l/ 

Terra  tremit ; fugere  G.  I. 

Prafertim  Ji  tempejias  a vertice  Jyhis. 

Incubuit,  glomeratque  ferens  incendia 
ventus.  ‘ G.  II. 

~^illa  noto  citius,  volucrique  fagittdy 

Ad  terram  fugit,  & portu  fe  condidit 

alto^,  " ^n.  V. 

In 


* See  alfo  Spencer^s  Fain  ^ueen.  B.  I.  C.  St.  iq, 
p.  3.  St.  39.  C.  8.  St.  9. ' 

He  hath  his  Shield  redeem’d,  and forth  his  Sword  hi 
draws.  ’ . . • . , • , 
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In  the  fame  manner  he  joins  the  fanaeC.  VII. 
two  modifications  of  Time  in  the  Pajty 
is  to  fay,  the  complete  and  perfeSl  Paft  with 
the  extended  and  pajfmg* 

— — Inruerant  Danai,  & tedium  omne 
tenebant.  JEn.  II. 


Tris  imbris  torti  radios y tris  nubisaquofce 

Addiderant,  rutuli  tris  ignisp  & alitis 
aujlri. 

Fulgores  nunc  terrificosy  fonltumque  me^ 
tumque 

Mifcebant  operu  flammifque  fequacibus 
iras  fp).  ^n.  VIII. 

As 


(/>)  The  Intention  of  Virgil  may  be  better  feen,  in 
rendering  one  or  two  of  the  above  paflages  into  Eng^ 

HA 

Tibi  jam  brachia  contrahit  ardens 

Scorpiosy  & cceli  juji^  plus  pa^te  reliquit. 

For  thee  the  fcorpion  is  now  contracting  his  claws y 
and  HATH  ALREADY  LEFT  thee  more  than  a juji  por- 
tion  of  Heaven^  The  Poet,  from  a high  ftrain  of  poetic 
adulation,  fuppofes  the  fcorpion  fodefirous  of  admitting 
Augujlus  among  the  heavenly  figns,  that  though  he  has 
already  made  him  more  than  room  enough,  yet  he  Jiill 
K 4 con^ 
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C.  Vir.  As  to  the  Imperfectum,  it  is  fomc- 
times  employed  to  denote  what  is  u/ual 
and  cujloniary.  Thus  furgebat  and firibe^ 
bat  fignify  not  only,  he  was  rijing^  he 
w^AS  writings  but  upon  occafion  they  fig- 
nily,  he  used  to  rife^  he  used  ^'rite. 
The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  whatever  is 
cujiomaryy  muft  be  fomething  which  has 
been  frequently  repeated.  But  what  has  been 
\ frequently  repeated,  muft  needs  require  an 
ExtenfonofT’imepaf,  and  thus  we  fall  in- 
fenfibly  into  the  Tense  here  mentioned. 

Again, 


continues  to  be  making  him  more.  Here  then  we  have 
twoa£ls,  ont  per fetf,  oih^r  pending,  and  hence  the 

ufe  of  the  two  different  Tenfes.  Some  editions  read 
relinqult ; but  reliqiiit  has  the  authority  of  the  celebrated 
Medicean  manufcript. 

Ilia  noio  citius,  volucrique  fagiiid. 

Ad  terram  fugit,  portu  fe  condidit  alto. 

The jhip,  quicker  than  the  wind,  or  a fwift  arrow,  con- 
tinues FLYING  to  land,  and  is  hid  within  the  lofty 
harbour.  We  may  fuppofe  this  Harbour,  (like  many 
others)  to  have  been  furrounded  with  high  Land. 
Hence  the  Velfel,  immediately  on  entering  it,  wasr^Vw- 
pletely  hid  from  thofe  fpe£tators,  who  had  gone  out  to 

fee 
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Again,  we  are  told  by  P/Z/y/ .(vvhofe  c.  VII, 
authority  likewife  is  confirmed  by  many 
gems  and,  marbles  flill  extant)  that  the 
ancient  painters  and  fculptors,  when  they 
fixed  their  names  to  their  works,  did  it 
pendenti  tituloy  in  a fufpenjive  kind  of  In- 
fcriptipny  and  employed  for  that  purpofe 
the  Tenfe  here  mentioned.  It  was  "AttbX- 
sTToisty  Apelles  faciebaty  UoKuKkeir^ 
eTTcleiy  Polycletus faciebaty  and  never  IttoItig-b 
or  fecit.  By  this  they  imagined  that  they 
avoided  the  fhew  of  arrogance,  and  had  in 
cafe  of  cenfure  an  apology  (as  it  were)  pre- 
pared, fince  it  appeared  from  the  work  it- 
felf,  that  it  was  once  indeed  in  handy  but  no 
pretenfion  that  it  was  ever  finifhed  (y). 

It 


fee  the  Ship-race,  but  yet  might Jiill  continue  Jailing  to- 
wards the  fhore  within. 

Inruerarit  Danal^  ieSlum  oinne  teriebant. 

The  Greeks  had  ENTERED,  ^7«<;?were  then  posses- 
sing the  whole  Houfe  j as  much  as  to  fay,  they  had  en- 
tered^and  that  was  over^  but  their  Pofleffion  continued fiilU 
{J)  Plin.  Nat.  Hiji.  L*  L The  firft  Printers  (who 
were  moft  cf  them  Scholars  and  Critics)  in  imitation  of 

-the 
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C.  VII.  I'T  5s  remarkable  that  the  very  manner, 
in  which  the  Latins  derive  thcfc-tenfes 
from  one  another,  (hews  a plain  reference 
to  the  fyftem  here  advanced.  From  the 
fajjing  Prefent  come  the  paffing  Paft,  and 
Future.  ScriboyScribehamiScribam.  From 
the  perfedi  Prefent  come  the  perfedl  Paft, 
and  Future.  Scripf,  Scripferamy  Scrips 
fero.  And  fo  in  all  inftances,  even  where 
the  verbs  are  irregular,  as  from  Fero  come 
Ferebam  and  Feram  ^ from  Tuli  come 
leram  and  Fukro. 

We  (hall  conclude  by  obferving,  that 
the  Order  of  the  Tenfes,  as  they  (land 
ranged  by  the  old  Grammarians,  is  not  a 
fortuitous  Order,  but  is  confonant  to  our 
perceptions,  in  the  recognition  of  Time, 
according  to  what  we  have  explain^  air 

ready 

the  andent  Artifts  ufed  the  fame  Tcnfe.  Excudehat  H. 
Stephanus.  Excudebat  Guil.  Morelius.  Ahfolvebat'Joan* 
Benenatus^  which  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  his 
late  valuable  edition  of  Dcmojihenes, 
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ready  (r).  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Prefent  C.  VII. 
fTenfe  (lands  ^rft  5 then  the  Pajt  ’Penjes  ; 
and  laftly  the  Future. 

And  now,  having  feen  what  authorities 
there  are  fpr  Aorifls,  or  thofc  Tenfes, 
which  denote  Tirpe  indefinitely ; and  what 
for  thpfe  Tenfes,  oppofed  to  Aorifls,  which 
mark  it  definitely  y (fuch  as  the  Inceptive, 
the  Middle,  and  the  Completive)  we  here 
finifh  thefubjedl  of  Time  and  Tenses,  and 
proceed  to  popfider  the  Verb  in  other 
Attributes,  which  it  will  be  nec.effary 
to  deduce  frpm  other  principles. 


(r)  See  before  p.  109,  no,  iii,  112,  113.  Scali- 
ger*s  obfervation  upon  this  pccafion  is  elegant. — Ordo 
autem  (Temporum  fcil ) altUr  ejly  quam  natura  eorum, 
^od  enim  prateriity  prim  ejiy  quam  quod  itaquepri* 
mo  loco  dehere  poni  videhatur.  Verumy  quod  primo  quoque 
tempore  offeriur  nobis^  -id  creat  primas  fpecies  in  ammo  : 
quamobrem  Prafens  Tempm  primum  locum  occupavit ; ejl^ 
enim  commune  omnibus  animalibus,  Prateritum  autem  iis 
iantum,  qua  memoria  pradita  funt^  Futurum  vero  etiam 
paucioribusy  quippe  quibus  datum  eji'  prudenti a offcium, 
De  Cauf.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  113.  See  alfo  Seneca  Epijl. 
124.  Muium  animal fenfu  comprehendit  prafentia  5 pra^^ 
^eriiorumy  &c. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Concerning  Modes. 

C,VIII. have  obfervcd  already  (ci)  that 
V V the  Soul's  leading  powers  are  thofe 
of  Perception  and  thofe  of  Volition^  which 
words  we  have  taken  in  their  mod  com- 
prehenfive  acceptation.  V/e  have  obferved 
alfo,  that  all  Speech  or  Difcourfe  is  a pub^ 
lining  or  exhibiting  feme  part  of  our  foul, 
either  a certain  Perception^  or  a certain 
Volition.  Hence  then,  according  as  we 
exhibit  it  either  in  a different  part ^ or  af- 
ter a different  majtnery  hence  I fay  the  va- 
riety of  Modes  or  Moods- (^). 

If 


[a)  See  Chapter  11. 

(/;)  Gaza  defines  a Mode  exadly  confonant  to  this 
doctrine.  He  fays  it  is — h sruQyifxot, 
<5^*36  (pwvrj?  frriij.(XivoiJi.svov — a VoUtion  or  AffeCiion 
of  the  Soul)  figniped  through  fome  Voice^  or  Sound  articu- 
date.  Gram.  L.  IV.  As  therefore  this  is  the  nature  of 
Modes,  and  Modes  belong  to  Verbs,  hence  it  is  Apollo- 

nius 
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If  we  fimply  declare ^ or  indicate  fome- C.VIII. 
thing  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  (whether  a Per- -v— 
ception  or  Volition,  it  is  equally  the  fame) 
this  conftitutes  that  Mode  called  the  De- 
clarative or  Indicative. 

A Perception. 

—Nos CO  crinis^  incanaque  menta 

Regis  Romani Virg.  ^n.  VI. 

A Volition. 

In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicers 
forinas 

Corpora — — Ovid.  Metam.  L 

If  we  do  not  ftriftly  affert,  as  of  fome- 
thing  abfolute  and  certain,  but  as  of  fome- 
thing only,  and  in  the  number  of 

Con- 


nius  obferves — tok  pVjwao-iv  zrctpccxeiTtxt  v if/u- 

— the  SouV s dijpofitlon  is  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree attached  to  Verbs.  De  Synt.  L.  III.  c.  13.  Thus 
too  Prifcian  : Modi  funt  diver  fa  inclinationes 
An  I MI,  quas  varia  confequitur  DECLINATIO  Verbi. 

L.VIIL  p.  821. 
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C;VIII-  Contingents^  this  makes  that  Mode,  whitli 
Grammarians  call  the  PoTfiNf  lAt ; and 
which  becorhes  on  fuch  occafions  the  lead^^ 
ing  Mode  of  the  fentence; 

Sed  tacit  ns  pafci Ji  pojjet  Corvusy  ha- 
beret 

Plus  dapisy  &CQi  Hor. 

Yet  fometimes  it  is  not  the  leading 
Mode,  but  only  fuhjoined  to  the  Indica- 
tive. In  fuch  cafe>  it  is  moftly  ufed  to 
denote  the  End,  or  final  Caufe ; which 
End>  as  in  human  Life  it  is  always  a Con- 
tingent, and  may  never  perhaps  happen 
in  defpite  of  all  our  forefight,  is  there- 
fore expreft  moft  naturally  by  the  Mode 
here  mentioned.  For  example^ 


[//juGUtENT  homines, fur gunt  de  noSi^ 
lat  rones,  Hor^ 

Thi^es  rife  by  night,  that  they  may  cut 
mens  throats^ 


Herb 
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Here  that  they  rife,  is poJitiveJy  affertedC.VlU. 
in  the  Declarative  or  Indicative  Mode ; but  ^ 
as  to  their  cutting  inens  throats,  this  is-  only 
6t\\vtxtA  potentially,  becaufe  how  truly  for- 
ever it  may  be  the  End  of  their  rifing,  it  is 
^c^hxsiXdiContingent , that  may  neverperhaps 
happen.  This  Mode,  as  often  as  it  is  in  this 
manner  fubjoined,  is  called  by  Grammarians 
not  the  Potential,  but  the  Subjunctive. 

But  it  fo  happens,  in  the  conftitution 
of  human  affairs,  that  it  is  not  always  fuffi- 
cient  merely  to  declare  ourfclves  to  others. 

We  find  it  often  expedient,  from  a con- 
fcioufneis  of  our  inability,  to  addrefs  them 
after  ,a  manner  more  interefting  to  our- 
felves,  whether  to  have  fom^  Perception  in^ 
formed,  ox  fome  Volition  gratified.  Hence 
-then  new  Modes  of  fpeaking  \ if  we  inter^ 
rogate,  it  is  the  Interrogative  Mode  . 
if  we  require,  it  is  the  Requisitive.  Even 
the  Requifitive  itfelf  hath  its  fubordinate 
‘ Species : With  rcfped:  to  inferiors,  it  is 
an  lMt>ERATivE  Mode;  with  refpecft  to 

equals’ 
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C.VlIl.  equals  and  fuperiors,  it  is  a Precative  or 
Optative  *. 

\ 

And  thus  have  we  eflabliflied  a variety 
of  Modes;  the  Indicative  or  Declara- 
tive, to  ajfert  what  we  think  certainly  the 
Potential,  J^or  the  Purpojes  of  whatever 
we  think  Contingent  % the  Interroga- 
tive, when  we  are  doubtful^  to  procure  us 
Information  i and  the  Requisitive,  to 
afifl  us  in  the  gratification  of  our  Volitions* 
The  Requihtive  too  appears  under  two 
diftindl  Species,  either  as  it  is  Impera- 
tive to  inferiors,  or  Precative  to  fu- 
periors (r). 

As 


It  was  tbe  confounding  of  this  Diftin£lion,  that 
gave  rife  to  a Sophifov  of  Protagoras,  Homer  (fays  he) 
in  beginning  his  Iliad  with — Singy  Mufcy  the  Wrath y— 
when  he  thinks  to  pray^  in  reality  commands, 

<r9«t  clofxsvoi;,  IttitcctIh,  Ariftot.  Poet.  c.  IQ.  The 
Solution  is  evident  from  the  Divifion  here  eftablifhed, 
the  Grammatical  Form  being  in  both  cafes  the  fame. 

(c)  The  Species  of  Modes  in  great  meafure  depenc^ 
on  the  Species  of  Sentences,  I'he  Stoics  increafed  the 
number  of  Sentences  far  beyond  the  Peripatetics,  Be- 
Hdes  thofe  mentioned  in  Chapter  II.  Note  {b)  they  had 
z many 
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As  therefore  all  thefe  feveral  Modes  C.VIIT; 
have  their  foundation  in  nature,  fo  have 

certain 


many  more,  as  may  be  feen  In  Ammonlus  de  Interpret, 
p 4.  and  Diogenes  Laertius^  L.  VIl.  66.  The  Peri- 
patetics (and  it  feems  too  with  reafon)  confidered  all 
thefe  additional  Sentences  as  included  within  thofe, 
which  they  themfelves  acknowledged,  and  which  they 
made  to  be  fiv^  in  number,  the  Vocative,  the  Impera- 
tive, the  Interrogative,  the  Precative,  arid  the  Adertive. 
There  is  no  mention  of  a Potential  Sentence,  which  may 
be  fuppofed  to  co-incide  with  the  AfTertive,  or  Indica- 
tive. The  Vocative  (which  the  Peripatetics  called  the 
>cA?3Ti)to\,  but  the  Stoics  more  properly  -zj^oa-uyo^^ 
qiuriyto)))  was  nothing  more  than  the  Form  of  addrefs 
in  point  of  names,  titles,  and  epithets,  with  which  we 
apply  ourfelves  one  to  another.  As  therefore  it  feldom 
included  any  Verb  within  it,  it  could  hardly  contribute 
to  form  a verbal  Mode.  Ammonius  and  Boethius^  the 
Orie  a Greek  Peripatetic,'  the  other  a Latin^  have  illu- 
ftrated  the  Species  of  Sentences  from  Homer  and  Virgil^ 
after  the  following  manner. 

’AAAa  T»  Key'd  zj^vli  n KAHTIKOT,  J?  tc?,’ 

3^  ra  nPOITAKTIKOT,  cJ?  to,- 
BosVh’  r0»,  Tof^ua, 


L 
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C. VIII.  certain  marks  or  figns  or  them  been  intro- 
' — ''~^_duced  into  languages,  that  we  may  be 

enabled 


7^  t5  ’EPXiTHMATIKOr,  J;  to', 

Tif,  TsroBio  tT(  diiS^uti — 

0^  tS  ’ETKTIKOT,  to', 

’'Aj  yoc^  ZfU  T£  xg-JtTfp-  '■  - 

Itt*  THTOi?,  tS  ’AnO^ANTIKOY,  xaO’  ov  aVo- 
“STE^t  OToutfy  Twi/  ’ST^xyfMcIcrcav,  oToy 

. ©fol  T£  ■5ravT»  iVatf-iv 

X 'zc'5^1  xzravTofj  &C.  Ei5  T9  “ZCTf^)  p. 

Boethiuses  Account  is  as  follows.  PerfeSfarum  vero 
Or ationum partes  quinque  funt : Deprecativa,  «/, 
Jupiter  omnipotensy  predhus ft feSieris  ullisy 
Da  deinde  aiixilium^  Pater y aique  hac  omina  Jirma* 

ImperativA,  uty 

Fade  agCy  Nate^  voea  ZephyroSy  & labere  pennh, 

Interrogativa,  ut. 

Die  mihiy  Damestay  cujum  perns  f ■ -- 

VoCATIVA,  Uty 

O!  Pater y O!  hominum  rerumque  eeterna  potejias* 

Enuntiativa,i«  qua  Veritas  velFalfitas  invenitury  ut^ 
Prindpio  arboribus  varia  eji  natura  creandis» 

Boeth.  in  Lib.  de  Interp.  p,  291. 

In 
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enabled  by  our  difcourfe  to  fignify  them,  C.VIII* 
one  to  another.  And  hence  thofe  various 
Modes  or  Moods,  of  which  w'e  find  in 
common  Grammars  fo  prolix  a detail,  and 
which  are  in  fact  no  more  than  many 
literal  Forms,  intended  to  exprefs  thefe 
Diftinftions’*  {d). 

Ale 


In  Milton  the  fame  Sentences  may  be  found,  as  fol- 
lows. The  Precative, 

— Univerfal  Lord  ! be  bounteous Jiill 
To  give  us  only  Good 

The  Imperative, 

Go  then.  Thou  mightieji^  in  thy  Father  s mighty 

The  Interrogative, 

Whence^  and  what  art  thouy  execrable  Shape  P 

The  Vocative, 

Adam,  earth's  hallovu^d  Mold^ 

Of  God  infpir'd 

The  Assertive  or  Enuntiative, 

The  conquer'' d alfo  and  enjlav'd  by  war 
Shally  with  their  freedom  lojiy  all  virtue  lofe, 

( d)  The  Greeh  Language,  which  is  of  all  the  mofr 
elegant  and  complete, _ expreifes  thefe  feveral  Modes, 
L 2 and 
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C*VIII*  All  thefe  Modes  have  this  in  com- 

mon,  that  they  exhibit  fome  \vay  or  other 

the 

y 


anJ  all  dijn;in£l:ions  of  Time  likewife,  by  an  adequate 
number  of  Variations  in  each  particular  V erb.  Thefe 
Variations  may  be  found,  fome  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Verb,  others  at  its  ending,  and  confifl;  for  the  moft  part 
either  in  multiplying  or  diminijhing  the  number  of  Sylla- 
bles, or  elfe  in  lengthening  or  Jhortening  their  refpedlive 
Quantities,  which  two  methods  are  called  by  Gram- 
marians the  Syllabic  and  Temporal.  The  Latin^ 
which  is  but  a Species  of  Greek  fomewhat  debafed,  ad- 
mits in  like  manner  a large  portion  of  thofe  Variations, 
which  are  chiefly  to  be  found  at  the  Ending  of  its  Verbs, 
and  but  rarely  at  their  Beginning.  Yet  in  its  Depo- 
nents and  PafTives  it  is  fo  far  defetlive,  as  to  be  forced  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  Auxiliary  fum.  The  modern  Lan- 
guages, which  have  ftill  fewer  of  thofe  Variations,  hav« 
been  necefhtated  all  of  them  to  alfume  two  Auxiliars 
at  leaft,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  exprefs  in  each  Lan- 
guage the  Verbs,  Have^  and  Am.  As  to  the  Englijh 
Tongue,  it  is  fo  poor  in  this  refpedl,  as  to  admit  no 
Variation  for  Modes,  and  ordy  one  for  Time,  which 
we  apply  to  exprefs  an  Aorift  of  the  Pafl:.*  Thus  frorn 
Write  comcth  Wrote  % from  Give^  Gave  , from  Speak j 
Spake ^ See.  Hence  to  exprefs  Time,  and  Modes,  we 
are  compelled  to  employ  no  lefs  than  feven  Auxiliars, 
viz.  Do.,  Am.,  Have.,  Shally  Will,  May,  and  Can  ; which 
wo  life  fometimes  fingly,  as  when  we  fay,  I am  writ- 
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the  Soul  and  its  Affections.  Their C.VIII. 
Peculiarities  and  Diftindiions  are  in  part, 
as  follows. 

The  Requisitive  and  Interroga- 
tive Modes  are  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Indicative  FotentiaU  that  whereas  thefe 
lajl  feldom  call  for  a Return^  to  the  two 
former  it  is  always  necejjary. 

If  we  compare  the  Requisitive 
Mode  with  the  Interrogative,  we 
fhall  find  thefe  alfo  diftinguifhed,  and  that 
not  only  in  the  Return^  but  in  other  Pe- 
'culiarities. 


L 3 To 


ing,  I have  written  ; fometimes  two  together,  as,  I 
have  been  writing,  I Jhould  have  written  ; fometimes  no 
lefs  than  three,  as  I might  have  been  loft,  he  could  have 
been  preferved.  But  for  thefe,  and  all  other  fpecula- 
tionSp  relative  to  the  Genius  of  the  Englijh  Language, 
we  refer  the  reader,  who  wifhes  for  the  moft  authen- 
tic information,  to  that  excellent  Treatife  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Lowth^  intitled,  A Jhort  IntroduClion  to  Englip 
Grammar* 
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C.VIII.  T^he  Return  to  the  Requijitive  Is  fome- 
" times  made  in  Words ^ fome times  in  Deeds. 
To  the  Requcft  of  Dido  to  Eneas — » 

— — a primd  die,  hofpeSy  origine  7iobis 
hifidias  Dandum — — 

the  proper  Return  was  in  Words^  that  is, 
in  an  hiftorical  Narrative.  To  the  Requeft 

of  the  unfortunate  Chief date  obolum 

Belifario — the  proper  Return  was  in  a 
Deed,  that  is,  in  a charitable  Relief.  But 
with  refpedl  to  the  Interrogative ^ the  Re^ 
turn  is  neceffarily  made  in  Words  alone y in 
Words,  which  are  called  a Refponfeov  An-> 
fivery  and  which  are  always  adtually  or 
by  implication  fome  definitive  ajfiertive 
Sentence,  Take  Examples.  WhoJeVerfies 
are  thefie? — the  Return  is  a Sentence — 
I’hefie  are  Verfies  ofi  Homer.  Was  Brutus 
a worthy  Man  ? — the  Return  is  a Sen-^ 
icncQ— Brutus  was  a worthy  Man. 

And  hence  (if  vye  may  be  per- 
mitted to  digrefs)  we  may  perceive 

the 
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the  near  affinity  of  this  Interrogafivels/loAt  C.VIIL 


with  the  Indicative^  in  which  laft  its  Re- 
fponfe  or  Return  is  moftly  made.  So  near 
indeed  is  this  Affinity,  that  in  thcfe  two 
Modes  alone  the  Verb  retains  the  fame 
Form  [e)y  nor  are  they  otherwife  diftin- 
guiffied,  than  either  by  the  Addition  or 
Abfence  of  fome  fmall  particle,  or  by  fome 
minute  change  in  the  collocation  of  the 
words,  or  fomctimes  only  by  a change  in 
the  Tone,  or  Accent  (fj. 


But 


which  we  fpeak^  by  laying  aftde  that  AJfertion^  which  by 
its  nature  it  implies^  quits  the  name  of  Indicative — when  it 
reajfumes  the  Ajfertion^  it  returns  again  to  its  proper  Cha- 
ralier.  Apoll.  de  Synt.  L.  III.  c.  21.  Theodore  Gaza 
fays  the  fame,  Intrcd,  Gram.  L.  IV. 

C/yit  may  be  obferved  of  the  Interrogativp, 
that  as  often  as  the  Interrogation  is  fimple  and  defniu, 
the  Refponfe  may  be  made  in  almoft  the  fa?ne  Wordsy 
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C*VIII.  But  to  return  to  our  comparifon  be" 
tween  the  Interrogative  M9de  and  the 
qiiijiiive. 


The 


by  converting  them  into  a fentence  afErmative  or  nega- 
tive, according  as  the  Truth  is  either  one  or  the  other. 
For  example — Jretheje  Verjes  ^Horner? — Refponfe — 
Thefe  Ferfes  are  ^Horner.  Are  thofe  Verfes  of  Virgil  ? 
— Kefponlb — ’Thofe  are  not  Verfes  ^Virgil.  And  here 
the  Aitifts  of  Language,  for  the  fake  of  brevity  and 
difpatch,  have  provided  two  Particles,  to  reprefent  all 
fuch  Refponfes,  Yes,  for  all  the  affirmative  s No,  for 
all  the  negative. 

But  when  the  Interrogation  is  complex^  as  when  wc 
fay — Are  thefe  Verfes  of  Plomer,  or  of  Virgil  ? — much 
more,  when  it  is  indefinite^,  as  when  we  fay  in  general 
• — IVhofe  are  thefe  Verfes? — we  cannot  then  refpond^ 
after  the  manner  above  mentioned.  The  Reafon  is, 
that  no  Interrogation  can  be  anfwered  by  a fimple 
or  a fimple  No,  except  only  thofe,  which  are  themfelves 
fo  fimple,  as  of  two  poffible  anfv^/ers  to  admit  only  one. 
Now  the  leafi:  complex  Interrogation  will  admit  of  four 
Anfwers,  two  affirmative,  tv/o  negative,  if  not  perhaps 
of  more.  The  reafon  is,  a complex  Interrogation  can- 
not fonfifi;  of  lefs  than  two  fimple  ones  ; each  of  which 
may  be  feparately  affirmed  and  feparately  denied.  For 
" ^ 'inflanc^ 
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The  Interroqative  (in  the  Ian- C.VIII, 


guage  of  Grammarians) 


of 


inftance — Are  thefe  Verfes  Homer’s,  or  Virgil’s  ? ( i .) 

They  are  Home  As — (2.)  They  are  not  Homer  s — (3.) 
They  are  Virgil^ s — (4.)  They  are  not  Vlrgirs — we  may 
add,  (5.)  They  are  of  neither.  The  indefinite  Interro- 
gations go  ftill  farther  ; for  thefe  may  be  anfwcred  by 
infinite  affirmatives,  and  infinite  negatives.  For  in- 
ftance— JVhofe  are  thefe  Verfes?  We  may  anfwer  affir- 
matively— They  are  They  are  Horace’s,  They 

are  Ovid’s,  i^c. — -or  negatively — They  are  not  Virgil’s, 
They  are  not  Florace’s,  They  are  not  Ovid’s,  and  fo  on, 
either  way  to  infinity.  How  then  fliould  we  learn  from 
a fingle  Tes,  or  a fingle  A’i?,  which  particular  is  meant 
among  infinite  Poffiibles  ? Thefe  therefore  are  Interro- 
gations which  muft  be  always  anfwered  by  a Sentence. 
Yet  even  here  Cuftom  has  cohfulted  for  Brevity,  by 
reti;rning  for  Anfwer  only  the  fngle  ejfential charaMerlfic 
JVordj  and  retrenching  by  an  Ellipfis  all  the  reft,  which 
reft  the  Interrogator  is  left  to  fupply  from  himfelf. 
Thus  when  we  are  alked — How  many  right  angles  equal 
the  angles  of  a triangle  ? — we  anfwer  in  the  ftiort  mo- 
nofyliable,  Twoj  whereas,  without  the  Ellipfis,  the 
anfwer  would  have  been — Two  right  angles  equal  th^ 
^ngles  of  a triangle. 
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C.VIILof  both  Numbers.  The  Requisitive 
' 'or  Imperative  has  no  JirJl  Perfon  of 
the  Jingtilary  and  that  from  this  plain 
reafon,  that  it  is  equally  abfurd  in  Modes 
for  a perfon  to  reqtieji  or  give  commands 
to  htmjelfy  as  it  is  in  Pronouns^  for  the 
fpeaker  to  become  the  fubjedt  of  his  own 
addrefs 

Again,  we  may  interrogate  as  to  all 
Pimesy  both  Prefent,  Paft,  and  Future. 
Who  WAS  Founder  of  Rome?  Who  is 
King  of  China?  Who  will  discover 
the  Longitude  ? — But  Intreating  and  Com-^ 
rnanding  (which  are  the  effence  of  the 

Re- 


The  Antients  diftinguifhed  tbefe  two  Species  of  In- 
terrogation by  different  names.  The  fimple  they  called 
’£^coT>!/Aa,  Interrogatio  ; the  complex,  zjv(r[ji.Xy  Percon- 
lotto.  Ammonlus  calls  the  iirft  of  thefe  J'ia- 

; the  other,  zrKr/mocTixv.  See  ytm, 

in  Lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  i6o.  Viog.  Laert.  Vil.  66. 
^ulniil.  Inji.  IX.  2. 


* Sup.  p.  74,  75. 
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Requijitive  Mode)  have  a necelTary  re-C.VIII. 
fpedl  to  the  Future  (^)  only.  For  indeed 

what 


fe)  Apollontui%  Account  of  the  Future,  implied  in 
all  Imperatives,  is  worth  obferving.  ’FttI  yi- 

vo[Jt.£voig  ^ fx7i  yeyovociv  tIIIPOSTAHIS*  roc  {xn 
yivofxBvoc  ? {xn  yeyovoTOi,  iTriTTj^stoTyira,  t^ovToc.  sU 

TO  £(rf(r0ai,  MEAA0NT02  A Command 
has  re/pe^f  to  thofe  things  which  either  are  not  doings  or 
have  not  yet  been  done.  But  thofe  things^  which  being  not 
now  doing.,  or  having  not  yet  been  done,  have  a natural 
aptitude  to  exijl  hereafter,  may  be  properly  faid  to  apper^ 
tain  to  THE  Future.  DeSyntaxi,  L.  I.  c.  36.  Soon 
before  this  he  fays — -ATrocvroc,  too  zs-poromliKd  ificsi/xiutfv 
Tt]v  T2  fxiWovrog  — <^r,^ov  yocp  iv  'Itroo  er* 

TO,  *0  TTPANNOKTONH2A2  TIMASen, 
Tw,  TIMH0H2ETAI,  y-ocrd  rriv  moiocv'  tIj 
IkhKIth  ^inXXoiy^og,  kocGo'  to  fxh  Zu^ofocicliitov,  to  SI 
o^irixov.  v^// Imperatives  have  a difpofttion  within 
them,  which  refpeSis  the  Future — with  regard  there- 
fore  /o  Time,  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  fay.  Let  him, 
THAT  kills  a TyRANT,  BE  HONOURED,  or,  HE, 
that  kills  one,  shall  be  honoured  ; the  dif- 
ference being  only  in  the  Mode,  in  as  much  os  one  is  Im- 
perative, the  other  Indicative  or  Declarative^ 
Apoll.  de  Syntaxi,  L.  1.  c.  35.  Prifcian  feems  to  al- 
low Imperatives  a fhare  of  Prefent  Time,  as  well  as 
Future.  But  if  we  attend,  we  fhall  find  his  Prefent  to 

be 
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■VIII.  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  prefent  or 
the  pall,  the  natures  of  which  are  im- 
mutable and  neceffary  ? 

It 


be  nothing  elfe  than  an  immediate  Future^  as  oppofed  to 
a more  diftant  one.  Imperativus  vero  Prafens  Futu^ 
rum  \Fempm'\  naturali  quddam  necejftiaie  videiur  pojfc 
Qcctpere.  Ea  etenim  imperamus^  qua  vel  in  prafenti  Jia^ 
iim  volumus  fieri  ftn§  ali^ud  dilatione^  vet  in  future.  Lib. 
Vm.  p.  806. 

It  is  true  the  Greeks  in  their  Imperatives  admit  cer- 
tain Tenfes  of  the  Paft,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  PerfcSJumy 
and  of  the  two  Aorifls,  But  then  thefe  Tenfes,  when 
fo  applied,  either  totally  lofe  their  Chara£ler, 

or  elfe  are  ufed  to  infmuate  fuch  a Speed  of  execution^ 
that  the  deed  fhould  be  (as  it  were)  done^  in  the  very 
inflant  when  commanded.  The  fame  difference  feems 
to  fubfid:  between  our  Englifo  Imperative,  Be  gone, 
and  thofe  others  of,  Go,  or  Be  going.  The  firft  (if- 
we  pleafe)  may  be  (tiled  the  Imperative  of  thePerfe£ium^ 
as  calling  in  the  very  inflant  for  the  completion  of  our 
Commands  ; the  others  may  be  ftiled  Imperatives  of  the 
Future^  as  allowing  a reafonable  time  to  begin  firfl,  and 
finifh  afterward. 

It  is  thus  Apollonius^  in  the  Chapter  firft  cited,  diflin- 
guifhes  between  (SKO^Trlircj  rccg  Go  to  digging 

the  FineSy  and  a^wTr^Aa?,  Get  the  Vines 

dug. 
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It  Is  from  this  connedllon  of  Futurity  C.Ylll, 
with  Commands,  that  the  Future  Indica-' 
tive  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  Imperative, 
and  that  to  fay  to  any  one.  You  shall 
DO  THIS,  has  often  the  fame  force  with 
the  Imperative,  Do  this.  So  in  the 
Decalogue — Thou  shalt  not  kill 
— Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 

WITNESS 


dug.  The  firft  is  fpoken  (as  he  calls  It)  iU 
by  way  of  Extenfon,  or  allowance  ofTime for  the  work', 
the  feconci,  d?  c-vvTiXstuxnv,  with  a vieiv  to  immediate 
Completion.  And  in  another  place,  explaining  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fame  Tenles,  and  I^xdrpQi,', 

he  fays  of  the  laft,  « fxcvou  to  yr,?  <ysvoy.svQV  STpofocca-ii, 
uXXd  TO  yivoy^vou  iv  ZTOcpotrcx.(T£i  <xTtO(.yop^imi,  that  it 
not  only  commands  fomething,  which  has  not  been  yet  done, 
hut  forbids  alfo  that,  which  is  now  doing  in  an  Extenfion, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  a fow  and  lengthened  progrefs.  Hence, 
if  a man  has  been  a long  while  writing,  and  we  are  wil- 
ling to  haften  him,  it  would  be  wrong  to  fay  in  Greek, 
rPA^E,  Write  (for  that  he  is  and  has  been 
long  Aomg)  but  FPATON,  Get  your  writing 
DONE;  MAKE  NO  DELAYS.  See  Apoll.  L.III.C.24. 
See  alfo  Macrohius  de  Diff.  Eerb.  Greec.  & Lat.  p.  680, 
Edit,  farior.  Latini  nc7i  aflimaverunt,  &c. 
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C.VIIL WITNESS— which  denote  (we  know) 
ftridleft  and  moft  authoritative  Com- 
mands. 

As  to  the  Potential  Mode^  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  all  the  reft,  by  its  fub- 
ordinate  oi*  fubjunclive  Nature.  It  is  alfo 
farther  diftinguiihed  from  the  Requijitive 
and  Interrogative^  hy  implying  a kind  of 
feeble  and  weak  AJjertion^  and  fo  becom- 
ing in  fome  degree  fufceptible  of  Truth 
and  Fallhood.  Thus,  if  it  be  faid  po- 
tentially, T^his  may  be,  or,  7his  might 
have  been,  we  may  remark  without  ab- 
furdity.  It  is  true,  or  It  is  falfe.  But  if  it 
be  faid.  Do  this,  meaning,  Fly  to  Hea^ 
ven,  or.  Can  this  be  donef  meaning,  to 
fquare  the  Circle,  we  cannot  fay  in  either 
cafe,  it  is  true  or  it  is  falfe,  though  the 
Command  and  the  Queftion  are  about 
things  impoffible.  Yet  ftill  the  Potential 
does  not  afpire  to  the  Indicative,  becaufe 
it  implies  but  a dubious  and  conjedlural 

Alfertion, 
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AfTertion,  whereas  that  of  the  Indicative  C.VIIL 


is  abfolute,  and  without  referve. 

This  therefore  (the  Indicative  I 
mean)  is  the  Mode,  which,  asinallGram- 
mars  it  is  the  firft  in  order,  fo  is  truly 
firft-  both  in  dignity  and  ufe.  It  is  this, 
which  publifhes  our  fublimeft  percep* 
tions ; which  exhibits  the  Soul  in  her 
pureft  Energies,  fuperior  to  the  Imper- 
fedlion  of  defires  and  wants;  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  Time,  and  its  mi- 
nuteft  diftindtions ; which,  in  its  various 
Paji  Tenfes,  is  employed  by  Hiftory,  to 
preferve  to  us  the  Remembrance  of  for- 
mer Events ; in  its  Futures  is  ufed  by 
Prophecy,  or  (in  default  of  this)  by  wife 
Forefight,  to  inftrudl  and  forewarn  us,  as 
to  that  which  is  coming ; but  above  all 
in  its  Prefent  Tenfe  ferves  Philofophy 
and  the  Sciences,  by  juft  Demonftra- 
tions  to  eftablifti  necejfaij  Truth ; that 
Truth,  which. from  its  nature  ex^ 
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in  the  Prefent -y  which  knows  no  di- 
ftindlions  either  of  Paft  or  of  Future, 
but  is  every  where  and  always  invariably 
one  (/^). 

Through 


(h)  See  the  quotation,  Note  (f),  Chapter  the  Sixth. 
Cnrfl  enim  dicimuSy  Deus  est,  mn  eum  dicimus  nunc 
ep,  fed,  &c.  , 

Eoethiusy  author  of  the  fentiment  there  quoted,  was 
by.  birth  a Roman  of  the  firft  quality ; by  religion,  a 
Chriftian  ; and  by  philofophy,  a Platonic  and  Peripati- 
tic  ; which  two  Se6;s,  as  they  fprang  from  the  fame 
Source,  were  in  the  latter  ages  of  antiquity  commonly 
adopted  by  the  fame  Perfons,  fuch  as  Themiftiusy  Por- 
phyry, lambltchusy  Ammonius,  and  others.  There  were 
no  Se61;s  of  Philofophy,  that  lay  greater  Strefs  on  the 
diftindliion  between  things  exifting  in  Time  and  not  ir^ 
Time,  than  the  two  above-mentioned.  The  Do£lrine 
of  the  Peripatetics  on  this  Subje£l:  (fince  it  is  thefe-that 
Boethius  here  follows)  may  be  partly  underftood  from- 
the  following  Sketch. 

“ The  things,  that  exist  in  Time,  arc 
thofe  whofe  Rxijlence  Time  can  meafure.  But  if  their 
Exiftence  may  be  meafured  by  Time,  then  there 
may  be  aflumed  a Time  greater  than  the  Exiftence 
of  any  one  of  them,  as  there  may  be  aftumed  a 
number  greater  than  the  greateft  multitude,  that  is" 

eapabfo 
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Through  all  the  above  Modes,  wIthC.VIIli 
their  refpedive  Tenfes^  the  Verb  being 


con- 


Capable  of  being  numbered.  And  hence  it  Is  that 
things  temporary  have  their  Exiftence,  as  it  were  //- 
mitedh^  Time  ; that  they  are  confined  within  it,  as 
within  foine  bound  ; and  that  in  lame  degree  or  other 
they  all  fubmit  to  its  power ^ according  to  thofe  com- 
**  mon  Phrafes,  that  Time  is  a dejlroyer  ; that  things 
decay  through  Time  ; that  tnen  forget  in  Time^  and  lofe 
their  abilities^  and  feldom  that  they  improve,  or  grow 
“ young,  or  beautiful.  The  truth  indeed  is.  Time  al^ 
ways  attends  Motion,  Now  the  natural  elFecft  of  Mo- 
tion  is  to  put  fomething,  which  now  is,  out  of  that 
‘‘  Jlaie,  in  which  it  now  is,  and  fo  far  therefore  to  de- 
ftroy  that  ftate. 

The  reverfeofall  this  holds  v/ith  things  that 
« EXIST  ETERNALLY.  Thcfe  cxift  not  in  Time,  be- 
“ caufe  Time  is  fo  far  from  being  able  to  meafure  their 
Exiftence,  that  no  Time  can  be  affumed,  which  their 
“ Exijience  doth  not  furpafs,  7'o  which  we  may  add, 
“ that  they  feel  none  of  its  effects,  being  no  way  ob- 
noxious  either  to  damage  or  diflblution. 

“ To  inftance  in  examples  of  either  kind  of  Being. 
^ There  are  fuch  things  at  this  inftant,  as  Stonehenge 
and  the  Pyramids.  It  is  Iikewife  true  at  this  inftant, 
that  the  Diameter  of  the  fquare  is  commenfurable 
with  its  fide.  What  then  fhall  we  fay  ? Was  there 
M “ ever 
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C.VIir.confidercd  as  denoting  an  Attribut£> 
has  always  reference  to  fome  Perfon,  or 
Substance.  Thus  if  we  fay,  Wenty  or, 
Goy  or  Whither  goethy  or.  Might  have  gone y 
we  muft  add  a Perfon  or  Subftance,  to 
make  the  Sentence  complete.  Cicero 
went ; Csefar  might  have  gone ; whither 
^ goeth  the  Wind?  Go!  Thou  Traitor!  But 
there  is  a Mode  or  Form,  under  which 
Verbs  fometimes  appear,  where  they  have 
no  reference  at  all  to  Perfons  or  Sub- 
fiances.  For  example-— Tb  eat  ispleafant^, 

but 


ever  a Time,  when  It  was  not  incommenfurabky  a^ 
“ it  is  certain  there  was  a Time,  when  there  was  no 
Stonehenge,  or  Pyramids?  or  is  it  daily  growing  kfs 
incommen fur  able  y as  we  are  aflured  of  Decays  in  both 
“ thofe  mafly  Strudures  ?”  From  thefe  unchangeable 
Truths,  we  may  pafs  to  their  Place,  or  Region  ; to  the 
unceafing  Intelledion  of  the  univerfal  Mind,  ever  per- 
fcd,  ever  full,  knowing  no  remiffions,  languors, 

See  Nat,  Aufc,  L.IV.  c.  19.  Metaph.  L,  XIV.  c.  6,  7, 
8,  9, 10.  Edit.  Du  Val.  and  Vol.  I.  p.  262.  Note  VII, 
The  following  Paflagc  may  deferve  Attention. 

Tciy  New  o /ulv  voeTy  'SBrB<pvKev,  ^ /u.*]  vsaJv  6 H ^ 'sri^vxs,  5 
votT,  dWa  5 liiroi  ovTTOf  teXeoj,  av  fj.h  dvrS  to  ^ voery 

ttsi,  ^ 'OTa.VTa  vosrv,  ^ rtXXoTg  aXXrt.  Sin  av  hrz'ki^aTQ^  0 

yoMv  (cii  ^ 'srdvra,  ^ a,ua,  Msx.  Tvr.  DilT.  XVII.  p.  201. 
£d.  Eond. 
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lut  tofajl  is  wholefome.  Here  the  Verbs,  C.VIIf. 
eat,  and.  To  faji,  ftand  alone  by  them- 
felves,  nor  is  it  requifite  or  even  pradlica- 
ble  to  prefix  a Perfon  or  Subftance.  Hence 
the  Latin  and  modern  Grammarians  have 
Called  Verbs  under  this  Mode,  from  this 
their  indefinite  nature.  Infinitives. 
SanBius  has  given  them  the  hariie  of  Im^ 
perfonals ; and  the  Greeks  that  of 
(para,  from  the  fame  reafon  of  their  not 
difcovering  either  Perfon  or  Number. 

These  Infinitives  go  farther;  They 
not  only  lay  afide  the  charadlei:  of  Attribu-^ 
fives,  but  they  alfo  aflume  that  of  Subjian^ 
fives,  and  asfuch  themfelves  become diftin- 
guithedwith  their  feveral  Attributes.  Thus 
in  the  inftance  above,  Fleafant  is  the  At- 
tribute, attending  the  Infinitive,  To  Eat-, 
Wholefome  the  attribute  attending  the  In- 
finitive, To  Faji.  Examples  in  Greek  and 
Latin  of  like  kind  are  innumerable. 

Duke  G?  decorum  eji  pro  patria  mori^ 

Scire  tuum  nihil  ejl — ^ 

M 2 
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’Ou  KUT&oiVB7v  ycip  hivovy  dx>C  uKT^^ug 
d-oivsTv  (/), 

The  Stoics  in  their  grammatical  inqui- 
ries had  this  Infinitive  in  fuch  efteem,  that 

they 


(/)  It  is  from  the  Infinitive  thus  participating  the 
nature  of  a Noun  or  Subftantive,  that  the  beft  Gram- 
marians have  called  it  fometimes  ^OvofAO, 

A VERBAL  Noun;  fometimes THB 
Verb’s  Noun.  The  Heafon  of  this  Appellation  is  in 
Greek  more  evident,  from  its  taking  the  prepofitivc  Ar- 
ticle before  it  in  all  cafes ; ro  t5 

TM  ypix(p£tv.  The  fame  conftiu^ion  is  not  unknown 
in  Englijh, 

Thus  Spenccry 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  Jake^ 

'Could fave  the  Son  Thetis  from  to  die — 

diro  tZ  ^ocviTv,  In  like  manner  we  fay,  He  did  ity  to 
be  richy  where  we  muft  fupply  by  an  Ellipfis  thePrepo- 
fition.  For.  ' He  did  /V,  for  to  be  richy  the  fame  as  if 

we  had  faid.  He  did  it  for  gain fZ 

£V£xoc.  rZ  in  Frenchy  pour  denricher.  Even 

when  we  fpeak  fuch  Sentences,  as  the  following,  / 
ehoofe  TO  PHILOSOPHIZE,  rather  than  to  be  rich, 
TO  (piXodo^iiv  jSi/Ao^ai,-  YiTvip  TO  zrX'HTiiivy  the  Infini- 
tives are  in  nature  as  much  Accufatives,  as  if  we  were 
to  fay,  1 choofe  philosophy  rather  than  Riches,  tyIv 


164 
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they  held  this  alone  to  be  the  genuine  C.VIII. 
PHMA  or  Verb,  a name,  which  they ^ 
denied  to  all  the  other  Modes.  Their  rea- 
foning  was,  they,  conlidered  the  true  ver- 
bal charadter  to  be  contained  Ji7nple  and 
nnmixed  in  the  Infinitive  only.  Thus  the 
Infinitives,  UB^iTfcijeTp,  Ambula^'e^  To  walky 
mean fimply  that  energy,  and  nothing  more. 

The  other  Modes,  befides  exprefling  this 
energy,  fiuperadd  certain  Affections^  which 
refpedl  perfons  and  circumftances.  Thus 
Ambulo  and  Ambula  mean  not  fimply  To 
voalky  but  mean,  I walky  and.  Walk  Thou, 


M 3 


And 


Prtfcian^  fpeaking  of  Injinitives — Currere  enim  ejl 
CuRSUS  ; ScRIBERE,  ScRIPTURA  ; ^ LeGERE, 
Lectio.  Itaque frequentur  ^ Nominibus adjmguntury 
alih  cafualibus,  more  ISlominum  ; ut  Perfiusy 

Sed  pulcrum  ejl  dtgito  monjirarly  & dicier^  hlc  eft. 


And  foon  after — Cum  enim  dicoy  Bonum  est  le- 
GERE,  nihil  aliud  ftgnificoy  nifty  Bona  est  lectio. 
L.  XVIII.  p.  1 130.  See  alfo  Jpoll.  L.  I.  c.  8.  Gaza 
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C.VIII.  And  hence  they  are  all  of  them  refolvable 

the  Infinitive^  as  their  Prototype^  toge-j 
ther  with  fame  fentence  or  wordy  exprejjive 
of  their  proper  CliaraBer.  Ambuhy  I walk  \ 
that  is,  Indico  me  ambularey  I declare  myfelf 
to  walk.  Ambuluy  Walk  Thou ; that  is,  Impera 
te  ambularCy  I command  thee  to  walk ; and 
fo  with  the  Modes  of  every  other  fpecies. 
Takeaway  therefore  the  the  Com- 

mandy  or  whatever  elfe  gives  a CharaSler 
to  any  one  of  thefe  Modes,  and  there  re- 
mains nothing  more  than  ti^e  mere  In- 
finitive, which  (as  fays)  fignifi- 

CQt  ipfam  rerny  quam  continet  Verbum  {k). 

The 


(/f)  See  JpoUon,  1 3.  ip-ccv  zs-otpny 

fxivov  diiro  tivo;  yt,  t.  A*  See  alfo  Gazay  in  the  note 
before.  Igitur  a ConJiruCiione  quoque  Vim  rei  Verborum 
( id  ejiy  Nominisy  quod  ftgnificat  ipfam  rmf  habere  In- 
FiNiTivuM  poffumus  dignofcere  ; res  autem  in  Perfonas 
didributa  facit  alios  v^rbi  motus. — liaque  omnes  modi 
iri  huncy  id  ejly  Infinitivum,  tranfumuntur  five  refolvun- 
tur.  Prifc,  L.  XVIII.  p.  1131.  From  thefe  Princi- 
ples Apollonius  calls  the  Infinitive  *Pr!/4a  ytvtxwraTpv, 
and  Prifciany  Verbum  generale. 
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The  application  of  this  Infinitive  isC*VIII- 
fomewhat  fingular.  It  naturally  coalefces^''^^'^^^ 
with  all  thofe  Verbs,  that  denote  any  Ten^ 
dencCf  Dejlre^  or  Volition  of  the  Souly  but 
not  readily  with  others.  Thus  it  is  fenfe 
as  well  as  fyntax,  to  fay  (iixoiJLOLt  ^7jv,  Cu^ 
pio  vivere,  I def re  to  live',  but  not  to  fay 
l^^Vy  Edo  vivere,  dr  even  in  Eng-^ 
lijhy  I eat  to  live,  unlefs  by  an  Ellipfis, 
inftead  of  1 eat  for  to  live*,  as  we.  fay 
eWa  tS  l^riVy  or  pour  vivre.  The  rea- 
fon  is,  that  though  different  Actions  may 
unite  in  the  fame  SubJeSl,  and  therefore 
be  coupled  together  (as  when  we  fay.  He 
walked  and  difcourfed)  yet  the  Aftions 
notwithftanding  remain  feparate  and  di- 
ftinft.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  refpedl  to 
Volitions y and  ABions.  Here  the  coalef- 
cence  is  often  fo  intimate,  that  the  Voli- 
tion is  unintelligible,  till  the  ABion  be 
expreft.  Cupio,  Volo,  Defidero — / def  re, 

1 am  willingy  I want — What  ? — The  fen^ 
tences,  we  fee,  are  defedtive  and  imperfedl. 

, M 4 We 
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We  muft  help  them  then  by  Infinitives^ 
C VIII-  exprefs  the  proper  Adlions  to  which 


to  live,  I want  to  fee.  Thus  is  the  whole 
render,ed  complete,  as  well  in  fentiment^ 
as  in  fyntax  (IJ. 

And  fo  much  for/MoDEs,  and  their  fe- 
veral  Species.  We  are  to  attempt  to. 
denominate  them  according  to  their  moft 
eniinent  charafters,  it  may  be  done  in  the 
following  manner.  As  every  necelTary 
truth,  and  every  demonflrative  fyllogifm 
(which  laft  is  no  more  than  a combina- 
tion of  fuch  truths)  muft  always  be  ex- 
preft  under  pofitive  affertions,  and  as  po- 


fitive 


(1)  Prtfcim  calls  thefe  Verbs,  which  naturally  pre- 
cede Infinitives,  Verba  V oluntativa  ; they  are  called  in 
Greek,Tl^o<xi^irix.d,  See  L.  XVIII.  1129.  but  more 
particularly  fee  Apollonim^  L.  III.  c.  13.  where  this 
whole  doctrine  is  explained  with  great  Accuracy.  See 
alfo  Macrobius  de  Diff,  Verb,  Gr,  ieS  Lat,  p,  685.  Ed, 


Var, 


omne  cuicimque  Verio ^ &:c. 
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fitive  affertions  only  belong  to  the  /W/-C.VIIF 


cativcy  we  rnay  denominate  it  for  that  rea- 
fon  the  Mode  of  Science  [m).  Again, 
as  the  Potential  is  only  converfant  about 
Contingents^  of  which  we  cannot  fay  with 
certainty  that  they  will  happen  or  not,  we 
may  call  this  Mode,  the  Mode  of  Con^ 
JECTURE,  Again,  as  thofe  that  are  ig^ 
norant  and  would  be  informed,  muft  afk 
of  thofe  that  already  know,  this  being  the 
natural  way  of  becoming  Proficients  \ hence 
we  may  call  the  Interrogative y the  Mode 
OF  Proficiency, 

Inter  cun5la  legesy  & percontabere 
doBosy 

ratione  queas  t raduc ere  knit er  cevunty 
^id pure  tranquillety  &c.  Hor. 

Farther  ftill,  as  the  higheft  and  moft  ex- 
cellent ufe  of  the  Requifitive  Mode  is  le- 


giflative 


(m)  Ob  nohilitatem  pralvlt  Indicativus,  folus  Mo- 
dus  aptus  Scieniiis,  folus  Pater  Veritatis,  Seal,  de  Cauf. 


L.  Lat»  c.  1 1 6. 
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C.VIII.  giflative  command,  we  may  ftile  it  for  this 
'‘■‘"‘■"’‘''"^reafon  THE  Mode  OF  Legislature.  Ad 
Divos  adeunto  cafte^  fays  Cicero  in  the  cha- 
radler  of  a Roman  law-giver ; Be  it  there^ 
fore  enaSledy  fay  the  laws  of  and 

in  the  fame  Mode  fpeak  the  laws  of  every 
other  nation.  It  is  alfo  in  this  Mode  that 
the  geometrician,  with  the  authority  of  a 
legiflator,  orders  lines  to  be  bifeded,  and 
circles  defcribed,  as  preparatives  to  that 
fcience,  which  he  is  about  to  eftablilh. 

There  are  other  fuppofed  afFedtions  of 
Verbs,  fuch  as  Number  and  Perfon.  But 
thefe  furely  cannot  be  called  a part  of 
their  elTence,  nor  indeed  are  they  the 
effence  of  any  other  Attribute,  being  in 
fadl  the  properties,  not  of  Attributes,  but 
of  Subftances.  The  moft  that  can  be 
faid,  is,  that  Verbs  in  the  more  elegant 
languages  are  provided  with  certain  ter- 
minations, which  refpedl  Number 
Perfon  of  every  Subjiantive^  that  we  may 

know 
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know  with  more  precifion,  in  a complex  C.VIII. 
fentence,  each  particular  fubftance,  with 
its  attendant  verbal  Attributes.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Sex,  with  refped:  to  Ad- 
jedtives.  They  have  terminations  which 
vary,  as  they  refpedl:  Beings  male  or  fe- 
male, tho'  Subjiances  paft  difpute  are  alone 
fufceptible  of  fex  {n).  We  therefore  pafs 
pver  thefe  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind, 

as 


(n)  It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  fo  acute  and 
rational  a Grammarian  as  SanSiius^  fliould  juftly  deny 
Genders^  or  the  diftinftion  of  Sex  to  AdjeSiives^  and  yet 
make  Perfons  appertain,  not  to  Suhjiantivesy  hvLito Verbs. 
His  commentator  Perizonius  is  much  more  confiftent, 
who  fays — At  vero  ft  rem  re5ie  confideres^  ipfn  Notninibus 
^ Pronominibus  vel  maximcy  imo  unice  ineji  ipfa  Perfo- 
na ; lA  Verba  fe  habent  in  Perfonarum  ratione  ad  ISJo'mina 
plane  Jicuti  AdpeSliva  in  ratione  Generum  ad  Subjiantiva^ 
quibus  folis  autor  (Sandlius  fcil.  L.  I.  c.  7.)  rePfe  Ge- 
nus adfcribit,  exclujis  AdjeSlivis.  San£l.  Minerv.  L.  1. 
p.  12.  There  is  indeed  an  exadl  Analogy  between  the 
Accidents  of  ^ex  and  Perfon.  There  are  but  two  Sexes^ 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Male  and  the  Female  ; and  but  two 
Perfons  (or  Charafters  eflential  to  difcourfe)  that  is  to 
fay,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Party  addrefled.  The  third 
Sex  and  third  Perfon  are  improperly  fo  called,  being  in 
fa6I  but  Negations  of  the  other  two.  ' ■ 
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C.VIII.  being  rather  among  the  elegancies,  than 
the  effentials  (0)  of  language,  which  efTen- 
tials  are  the  fubjed  of  our  prefent  inquiry. 
The  principal  of  thefe  now  remaining  is 

THE  DiEFERENCE  OF  VeRBS,  AS  TO 
THEIR  SEVERAL  SPECIES,  which  WC  Cn- 

deavour  to  explain  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 


(5)  Whoever  would  fee  more  upon  a fubjecl  of  Im- 
portance, referred  to  in  many  parts  of  this  treatife, 
and  particularly  in  note  (/;)  of  this  chapter,  may  con- 
fult  Letters  concerning  Mind^  an  0£lavo  Volume  pubr 
liflied  1750,  the  Author  Mr.  "John  Petvin  Vicar  of 
Jlfington  in  Devon^  a perfon  who,  though'  from  his  re- 
tired fituation  little  known,  was  deeply  (killed  in  the 
Philofophy  both  of  the  Antients  and  Moderns,  and, 
more  than  this,  was  valued  by  all  that  knew  him  for 
his  virtue  and  worth. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Concerning  the  Species  of  Verbs,  and  their 
other  remaining  Properties, 


LL  Verbs,  that  are  ftridtly  fo  called,  Ch.IX. 


denote  [a)  Energies.  Now  as  all 
Energies Attributes,  they  have  reference 
of  courfe  to  certain  energizing  Subfiances, 
Thus  it  is  impofiible  there  fhould  be  fuch 
Energies,  as  To  love,  to  fly,  to  wound,  &c. 
if  there  were^not  fuch  beings  as  Men, 
Birds,  Swords,  See.  Farther,  every  Ener- 
gy doth  not  only  require  an  Energizer, 
but  Is  neceffarily  converfant  about  fome 
Subject.  For  example,  if  we  fay,  Brutus 
loves — we  mud  needs  fupply — loves  Cato, 


CaJJiiis, 


(d)  We  ufe  this  word  Energy,  rather  than  Mo-- 
tion,  from  its  more  comprehenfive  meaning  ; it  being  a 
fort  of  Genus,  Avhich  includes  v*rithin  lihoih  Motion  and 
its  Privation.  See  before,  p.  94,  95, 
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Ch.IX.  Portia,  or  fomc  one.  P'he  Sword 

wounds — i.  e.  wounds  Hedlor,  Sarpedorii 
Priam,  or  fome  one;  Arid  thus  is  it,  that 
every.Energy  is  neceffarily  fituate  between 
two  Subftantives,  an  Energizer  which  is 
aSlive,  and  a Subjedt  which  is  pajjive»> 
Hence  then,  if  the  Energizer  lead  the 
fentence,  the  Energy  follows  itsf  chafaic- 
ter,  and  becomes  what  we  call  a Verb 
ACTIVE. — Thus  we  fay  Brutus  amati 
Brutus  loves.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  paf- 
five  Subjedt  be  principal^  it  follotvs  the 
eharadter  of  this  too,  and  then  becomes 
what  we  call  a Verb  passive. — Thus 
we  fayj  Portia  amatur,  Portia  is  loved. 
It  is  in  like  manner  that  the famit  Road  be- 
tween the  fummit  and  foot  of  the  fanie 
mountain,  with  refpedt  to  the  fummit  is 
Afcent^  with  refpedt  to  the  foot  is  Defcent. 
Since  then  every  Energy  refpedts  an  Ener- 
gizer or  a paffive  Subjedt  i hence  the  Rea- 
fon  why  every  Verb,  whether  adtive  or 
paffive,  has  in  language  a neceflafy  re- 
ference 
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ference  to  fome  Noun  for  its  Nominative  C\\XK.k 
Cafe  {b). 

But  to  proceed  ftill  farther  from  what 
has  been  already  obferved*  Brutus  loved 
Portia^ — Here  Brutus  is  the  Energizer; 
lovedy  the  Energy^  and  Portia,  the  Sub^ 
je5l.  But  it  might  have  been,  Brutus 
loved  Cato,  or  CaJJius,  or  the  Roman  Re-- 
public ; for  the  Energy  is  referable  to 
Subjefts  infinite.  Now  among  thefe  infi- 
nite Subjcds,  when  that  happens  to  occur, 
which  is  the  Energizer  alfo,  as  when  we 
fay  Brutus  loved  hinfelf  flew  himfelf,  &c. 
in  fuch  Cafe  the  Energy  hath  to  the  fame 
being  a double  Relation,  both  adlivc  and 
paflive.  And  this  it  is  which  gave  rife 

among 


{h)  The  dodtrine  of  Imperfonal  Verbs  has  been  juftly 
rejedfed  by  the  beft  Grammarians,  both antient and  mo- 
dern. See  Sand.  Min.  L.I.  c.  12  L.  ill  c.  i.  L.IV. 
c.  3.  Prifcian.  L.  XVIII.  p.  1134.  /tpoli  L.III.  fubfin. 
In  which  places  the  reader  will  fee  a proper  Nomi- 
native fupplied  to  all  Verbs  of  this  fuppofed  Charadler. 


• among  the  Greeks  to  that  fpecies  of  Verbs^- 
called  Verbs  middle  (c),  and  fueh  was 
their  true  and  original  ufe,  however  in 
many  inftances  they  may  have  fince  hap- 
pened to  deviate.  In  other  languages 
the  Verb  (till  retains  its  adive  Form,  and 
the  paffive  Subjed  (fe  or  himfelf)  is  ex- 
preffed  like  other  accufatives. 

Again,  in  fome  Verbs  it  happens  that 
the  Energy  always  keeps  within  the  Ener- 
gizer, and  never  pajfes  out  to  any  foreign 
extraneous  Subjed.  Thus  when  we  fay^ 
Ccefar  walketh,  Ccefar  Jitteth^  it  is  impoffi- 


ble 


Verbjy  called  Verbs  middle^  admit  a Coincidence  of  the  ac^ 
the  and  paffive  Chara5fer.  Apollon.  L.  III.  c.  7.  He 
that  would  fee  this  whole  Do£lrine  ccneerniiig  the 
power  of  THE  MIDDLE  VERB  explained  and  confirmed 
with  great  Ingenuity  and  Learning,  may  confult  a fmall 
T reatife  of  that  able  Critic  Kafer^  entitled,  De  vero 
Ufu  Verboruni  Mediorum,  A neat  edition  of  this  fearee 
piece  has  been  lately  publifhed. 
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ble  the  Energy  fiould  pafs  out  (as  in  thec^jx. 
cafe  of  thofe  Verbs  called  by  the  Gram-'— 
marians  Verbs  transitive)  becaufe 
both  the  Energizer  and  the  PaJJive  Sub^ 
je5l  are  united  in  the  fame  Perfon.  For 
what  is  the  caufe  of  this  walking  or  fit- 
ting?—‘It  is  the  Will  and  Vital  Powers 
belonging  to-  Ccefar.  And  what  is  the 
Subjedt,  made  fo  to  move  or  to  fit  — 

It  is  the  Body  and  Limbs  belonging  alfo 
to  the  fame  Ccefar,  It  is  this  then  forms 
that  fpecies  of  Verbs,  which  gramma- 
rians have  thought  fit  to  call  Verbs  neu- 
ter, as  if  indeed  they  were  void  both  of 
and  when  perhaps  (likeVerbs 

middle)  they  may  be  rather  faid  to  imply 
both.  Not  however  to  difpute  about  names, 
as  thefe  Neuters  in  their  Energizer  always 
difeover  their  paJJive  Subject  (r),  which 

other 


(j)  This  Charafter  of  Neuters  the  Greeks  very  hap- 
pily exprefs  by  the  Terms,  ’AuTO7ra0f;a  and  iJ'ioTrafifta, 
which  Prifeian  renders,  qua  ex  fe  in  fetpfa  fit  mtrinfecus 
Pajfio,  L.  Vill.  790.  Confentii  An  opud  Putfeh,  p.  205 1 . 

N It 
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Ch.IX.  other  Verbs  cannot,  their  paffive  Subjects 
being  infinite ; hence  the  reafon  why  it  is 
as  fuperfluous  in  thefe  Neuters  to  have  the 
Subjed:  exprefifed,  as  in  other  Verbs  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  and  cannot  be  omitted.  And  thus 
it  is  that  we  are  taught  in  common  gram- 
mars 


It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  eventhofe  Verbs,  called 
A5iivesy  can  upon  occafion  lay  afide their  tranfitive  cha- 
racter ; that  is  to  fay,  can  drop  their  fubfequent  Accu- 
fative,  and  aj[ju7ne  the  Form  of  Neuters^  fo  as  to  ftand  by 
themfelves.  This  happens,  when  the  Difcourfe  refpeCls 
the  mere  Energy  or  Affection  only,  and  has  no  regard  to 
the  Subject,  be  it  this  thing  or  that.  Thus  we  fay, 
ci^EU  olvayivcoa-xsiv  »to?,  Th/s  Man  knows  not  how  to  read, 
fpeaking  only  of  the  Energy,  in  which  we  fuppofe  him 
deficient.  Had  the  Difcourfe  been  upon  the  SubjeCts  of 
reading,  we  muft  have  added  them,  oiVfv  ivocyi^ 
vuiditEiy  ra  He  knows  not  how  to  read  Horner^ 

or  Virgil^  or  Cicero^  &c. 

Thus  Horace^ 

CUPIT  aut  METUIT,  juvat  ilium  fic  domus 
aut  res^ 

Ut  lippum  pi6ia  tabula—'  ■ ■ 

He  that  DESIRES  or  FEARS  (not  this  thing  in  parti- 
cular nor  that,  but  in  general  he  within  whofe  breaft 

thefe 
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mars  that  Verbs  Abiive  require  an  Accu-Q\\\yi, 
fativcy  while  Neuters  require  none.  c— 

Of  the  above  fpecies  of  Verbs,  the 
Middle  cannot  be  called  neceffary,  becaufe 
moft  languages  have  done  without  it. 

The  Species  of  Verbs  therefore  re- 
maining are  the  Active,  the  Passive 
and  the  Neuter,  and  thofe  feeni  eflen- 
tial  to  all  languages  whatever  {d). 

N 2 There 


thefe  afFeO;ions  prevail)  has  the  fame  joy  in  a Houfe  or 
EJiate^  as  the  Man  with  bad  Eyes  has  in  fine  Pictures,  So 
Cafarm\\is  celebrated  Laconic  Epiftle  of,  Veni,  Vi- 
Di,  Vici,  where  two  Actives  we  fee  follow  one  Neu- 
ter in  the  fame  detached  Form,  as  that  Neuter  itfelf. 
The  Glory  it  feems  was  in  the  rapid  Sequel  of  the  Events. 
Conqueft  came  as  quick,  as  he  could  come  himfelf,and 
look  about  him.  JVhomhQ  faw,  and  whom  he  conquered, 
was  not  the  thing,  of  which  he  boafted.  See  ApolL 
L.  III.  c.'3i.  p.  279.. 

{dj  The  Stoics,  in  their  logical  view  of  Verbs,  as 
making  part  in  Propofidons,  conhdered  them  under 
the  four  following  Sorts. 


When 
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Ch.IX.  There  remains  a remark  or  two  faf- 
ther,  and  then  we  quit  the  Subjedl  of 
Verbs.  It  is  true  in  general  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  denote  Attributes  of 

Energy 


When  a Verb,  eo-ineiding  with  Nominative  of 
fome  Noun,  made  without  farther  help  a perfect  aflertive 
Sentence,  as  'sn^iTrocru,  Socrates  walketh  ; 

then  as  the  Verb  in  fuch  cafe  implied  the  Power  of  a 
perfedl  Predicate,  they  called  it  for  that  reafon  Karij- 
yopvifAcc,  a Predicable  j or  elfe,  from  its  readinefs 

to  co-incide  with  its  Noun  in  completing  the  Sen- 
tence, they  called  it  a Co-incider, 

When  a Verb  was  able  with  a Noun  to  form  a per- 
fe£l:  aflertive  Sentence,  yet  could  not  aflbciate  with  fuch 
Noun,  but  under  fome  oblique  Cafe,  as  p.iroc- 

fxiXsi,  Socraiem  pcenitet : Such  a Verb,  from  its  near 
approach  to  juji  Co-incidence,  and  Predication,  they  called 
Tloc^oc(Tui/>^XfAoc  or  noc^ocKo.TVi'yo ^7]y.0C. 

When  a Verb,  though  regularly  co-inciding  w-ith  a 
■ V Noun  in  its  Nominative,  flill  required,  to  complete  the 
Sentiment,  fame  other  Noun  under  an  oblique  Cafe,  as 
riAaTwv  (piXii  At'wva,  Plato  lovethDio,  (where  without 
Dto  or  fome  other,  the  Verb  loveth  w^ould  reft  indefi- 
nite :) 
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Energy  and  Motion.  But  there  are  fomeCh.IX. 
which  appear  to  denote  nothing 
than  a mere Jimple  AdjeStive^  joined  to  an 
Aflertion,  Thus  in  Greeks  and 

Equalleth  in  Englijh,  mean  nothing  more 
N 3 than 


nite:)  Such  Verb,  from  this  Defe£i:  they  called  ^rloy 
J or  S yiiXTnyo^Yi[j,Xy  fomething  lefs  than  a 

Co~incider,  or  lefs  than  a Predicable, 

Laftly,  when  a Verb  required  two  Nouns  in  oblique 
Ca/eSf  to  render  the  Sentiment  complete  ; as  when  we 
fay  SwxpaTft  ’Axxi&taJ'af  pAsArt,  Tadet  me  Vita^  or  the 
like  : Such  Verb  they  called  hrJov,  or  iXocilov  S z^soc^x- 
(Tu/A^a/xa,  or  S ziyoc^oiKxrnyop'yii^x^  fomething  lefs  than  an 
imperfe5i  Co- incider ^ or  an  imperfetl  Predi cable, 

Thefe  were  the  Appellations  which  they  gave  to  V erbs, 
when  employed  along  with  Nouns  to  the  forming  of 
Propofitions.  As  to  the  Name  of*PHM  A,  or  Verb, 
they  denied  it  to  them  all,  giving  it  only  to  the  Infini- 
tive^ as  we  have  {hewn  already.  Sec  page  164.  See 
alfo  Ammon,  in  Lib.  de  Interpret,  p.  37.  Apollon,  de 
Syntaxi  L.  I.  c 8.  L.  III.  c.  31.  p.  279.  * c.  32.  p. 
295.  Theod.  Gaz.  Gram.  L.  IV. 

From  the  above  Doftrine  it  appears,  that  all  Verbs 
Neuter  are  Eu^SapAoIa  \ Verbs  Aflive^  nrlovx  r (ry/x^ 
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Ch.lX.  than  TcroV  is  equal.  So  Albeo  in  Latin 
is  no  more  than  albus  fum. 

i — Campique  ingentes  ojjibus  albent.  Virg. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  T^umeo.  Mons 
tumetj  i.  e.  tumidus  eji^  is  tumid.  To  ex- 
prefs  the  Energy  in  thefe  inftances,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  the  Inceptives, 

Fludlus  uti primo  coepit  cum  albescere 
V ento.  ' Virg. 

— — — Fret  a ponti 

Incipiunt  agitata  tumescere,  Virg* 

There  are  Verbs  alfo  to  be  found, 
which  are  formed  out  of  Nouns.  So  that 
as  in  AbJlraB  Nouns  (fuch  as  Whitenefs 
from  White y Goodnefs  from  GoodJ  as  alfo 
in  the  Infinitive  Modes  of  Verbs,  the  Attri^ 
biitive  is  converted  into  a Subfantive ; here 
the  Subfantive  on  the  contrary  is  converted 
into  an  Attributive.  Such  are  from 

to  adi  the  part  of  a Dogy  or  be  a Cy- 
nic ; 
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nic  % ^iXiTTTrl^eiv  from  to  Philip-  Ch.IX, 

pizcj  or  favour  Philip  ; Syllaturire  from 
Sylla,  to  meditate  adling  the  fame  part  as 
Sylla  did.  Thus  too  the  wife  and  virtuous 
Emperour,  by  way  of  counfel  to  him- 
£c\f—opoc  f^vi  oi<7ro}tcct(ra,pcjt}9^gy  beware  thou 
beef  not  bec^esar’d  ; as  though  he 
faid.  Beware^  that  by  being  Emperor ^ thou 
dofi  not  dwindle  into  a mere  Cjesar  [e). 

In  like  manner  one  of  our  own  witty  Poets, 

Sternhold  himfelf  he  Out-Stern- 

HOLDED. 

And  long  before  him  the  facetious  Fuller^ 
Ipeaking  of  one  Morgan^  a fanguinary  Bi- 
fhop  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Mary,  fays  of 
him,  that  he  out-bonner’d  even  Bon- 
ner himfelf^. 

And  fo  much  for  that  Species  of  At- 
tributes, calledVERBS  in  thestrict- 
EST  Sense. 


{e)  Marc.  Antonin.  L.  VI.  § 30. 

* Church  Hift.  B.Vni.  p.2i. 

N 4 CHAP. 


Concerning  thofe  other  Attributives^ 
Participles  and  Adjectives. 


HE  nature  of  Verbs  being  urider^ 


JL  flood,  that  of  Participles  is  no 
way  dliflicult.  Every  complete  Verb  is 
expreffive  of  an  Attribute ; of  Time  \ and 
of  an  AJJertion.  Now  if  we  take  away 
the  AJfertion^  and  thus  deftroy  the  Verb^ 
there  will  remain  the  Attribute  and  the 
Time^  which  make  the  effence  of  a Par- 
ticiple. Thus  take  away  the  Affer- 
tion  from  the  Verb,  rpci(p£i,  IVritethy  and 
there  remains  the  Participle,  Writ- 

ings which  (without  the  AJfertionj  denotes 
the  fame  Ai tributes  and  the  fame  Time. 
After  the  fame  manner,  by  withdrawing 
the  Ajfertious  we  difcover  in'Eypsc- 

rpdi]^u)v  in  Fpaipg/,  for  we  chufe  to  re- 
fer to  the  Greeks  as  being  of  all  languages 


the 
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the  moft  complete,  as  well  in  this  refped:,  Ch.  X. 
as  in  others.  . 

And  fo  much  for  Participles  (a). 

The 


(a)  The  Latins  are  defe(Tive  in  this  Article  of  Par- 
ticiples. Their  Active  Verbs,  ending  in  or^  (com-  / 
monly  called  Deponents)  have  Active  Participles  of  all 
Times  (fuch  as  Loquens^  Locutusy  Locuturus)  but  none 
of  the  Paflive.  Their  Adlives  ending  in  0,  have  Par- 
ticiples of  the  Prefent  and  Future  (fuch  as  Scrtbens^  and 
Scripturus)  but  none  of  the  Paft.  On  the  contrary, 
their  Paflives  have  Participles  of  the  Paft  (fuch  as  Scrip- 
tus).hvLX.  none  of  the  Prefent  or  Future,  unlefs  we  ad- 
mit fuch  as  Scribendus  and  Docendus  for  Futures,  which 
Grammarians  controvert.  The  want  of  thefe  Partici- 
ples they  fupply  by  a Periphrafis — for  they  fay, 

cum  fcripfijjet — for  ^p«(pop,gvo?,  dum  fcribiiur^  See.  In 
Englijh  we  have  fometimes  recourfe  to  the  fame  Peri- 
phrafis  ; and  fometimes  we  avail  ourfelves  of  the  fame 
Auxiliars,  which  form  our  Modes  and  Tenfes. 

The  Englijh  Grammar  lays  down  a good  rule  with 
refpedl  to  its  Participles  of  the  Paft,  that  they  all  ter- 
minate in  D,  T,  or  N.  This  Analogy  is  perhaps  lia- 
ble to  as  few  Exceptions,  as  any.  Confidering  there- 
fore how  little  Analogy  of  any  kind  we  have  in  our 

Lari- 
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Ch.  X.  The  nature  of  Verbs  and  Participles 
being  underftood,  that  of  Adjectives 
becomes  eafy.  A V^erb  implies  (as  we 
have  faid)  both  an  Attributey  and  Pimey 
and  an  AJfertion ; a Participle  only  implies 
an  Attribute^  and  Pime-y  and  an  Adjec- 
tive only  implies  an  Attribute  ; that  is  to 
fay,  in  other  Words,  an  Adjective  has 
no  Ajfertiouy  and  only  denotes  fuch  an  At-^ 
tributey  as  has  not  its  ejfence  either  in 
Motion  or  its  Privation.  Thus  in  general 
the  Attributes  of  quantity,  quality,  and 
relation  (fuch  as  many  and  fewy  great  and 

littlcy 


Language,  it  feems  wrong  to  annihilate  thefewTraces, 
that  may  be  found.  It  would  be  well  therefore,  if  all 
writers,  who  endeavour  to  be  accurate,  would  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  a corruption,  at  prefent  fo  prevalent,  of 
faying,  it  wm  wrote^  for,  it  was  writterr,  he  was  drovCy 
for,  he  was  driven  ; / have  wenty  for,  / have  gone,  &c. 
in  all  which  inftances  a Verb  is  abfurdly  ufed  to  fupply 
the  proper  Participle,  without  any  neceiTity  from  the 
want  of  fuch  Word. 
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little^  black  and  whitCy  good  and  bady  dou-Ch,  X. 
bky  trebUy  quadruple y &c.)  are  all  denoted'^”"''*^ 
^ by  Adjectives. 


It  muft  indeed  be  confelTed,  that  fome- 
tlmes  even  thofe  Attributes,  which  are 
wholly  foreign  to  the  idea  of  Motioriy  af- 
fume  an  aflertion,  and  appear  as  Verbs. 
Of  fuch  we  gave  inftances  before,  in  al- 
beOy  tumeoy  l(rd^ooy  and  others.  Thefe 
however,  compared  to  the  reft  of  Verbs, 
are  but  few  in  number,  and  may  be  call- 
ed, if  thought  proper.  Verbal  AdjeBives. 
It  is  in  like  manner,  that  Participles  in- 
fenfibly  pafs  too  into  Adjecflives.  Thus 
doBus  in  Latluy  and  learned  in  Englijh 
lofe  their  power,  as  Participlesy  and  mean 
a Perfon  pofteffed  of  an  habitual  Quality. 
Thus  Vir  eloquens  means  not  a 7nan  now 
/peaking y but  a man,  who  pq/ejfes  the  ha- 
bit  of  fpeakingy  whether  he  fpeak  or  no. 
So  when  we  fay  in  Englijhy  he  is  a think- 
ing Man,  an  under/ aitding  Man,  we  mean 
not  a perfon,  whofe  mind  is  in  aBual 

I ^ ' Enirg}\ 
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'Energy y but  whofe  mind  is  enriched  ‘with  a 
larger  portion  of  thofe  powers.  It  is  indeed 
no  wonder,  as  all  Attributives,  are  homo-^ 
geneous,  that  at  times  the  feveral  fpecies 
Ihould  appear  to  interfere,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  them  be  fcarcely  percep- 
tible. Even  in  natural  fpecies,  which 
are  congenial  and  of  kin,  the  fpecific 
difference  is  not  always  to  be  difeerned, 
and  in  appearance  at  leaft  they  feem  to 
run  into  each  other. 

We  have  fhewn  already  {b)  in  the  In- 
flances  of  <^i\i7S7rl^uvy  Syllafurire, 
7cai(roi^o}dvjV(zi,  and  others,  how  SubJIan-> 
fives  may  be  transformed  into  Verbal  At- 
tributives.  We  fhall  now  fhew,  how 
they  may  be  converted  into  Adjectives, 
When  we  fay  the  party  of  Pompeyy  the 
ftile  of  Ciceroy  the  philofophy  of  Socratesy 

in 


{h)  Sup.  p.  182,  183. 
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in  thefe  cafes  the  party,  the  fUle,  and  the  Ch.  X. 


philofophy  fpoken  of,  receive 


and  charadler  from  the  perfons,  whom 
they  refpeft.  Thofe  perfons  therefore 
perform  the  part  of  Attributes,  that  is, 
ftamp  and  charafterize  their  refpecftive 
Subjeds.  Hence  then  they  adtually  pafe 
into  Attributes^  and  affume,  as  fuch,  the 
form  of  Adjectives,  And  thus  it  is  we 
fay,  the  Pompeian  party,  the  Ciceronian 
ftile,  and  the  Socratic  philofophy.  It  is 
in  like  manner  for  a trumpet  Brajs, 
we  fay  a brazen  Trumpet;  for  a Crown 
of  Gold,  a golden  Crown,  &c.  Even  Pr^?- 
nominal  admit  the  like  muta- 

tion. Thus  inftead  of  faying,  the  Book 
of  Me,  of  Thee,  and  of  Him,  we  fay  My 
Book,  Thy  Book,  and  His  Book ; inftead 
of  faying  the  Country  of  Us,  of  Tou,  and 
of  Them,  we  fay.  Our  Country,  Tour 
Country,  and  Their  Country,  which 
Words  may  be  called  fo  many  Pronominal 
Adjectives. 


It 
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Cb  X hctn  obferved  already,  and  muft 

needs  be  obvious  to  all,  that  Adjedlives,  as 
marking  Attributes,  cari  have  no  fex  (c). 
And  yet  their  having  terminations  con- 
formable to  the  fex,  number,  and  cafe 
of  their  Subftantive,  feems  to  have  led 
grammarians  into  that  ftrange  abfurdity 
of  ranging  them  with  Nouns,  and  fepa- 
rating  them  from  Verbs,  tho’ with  refpedl 
to  thefe  they  are  perfectly  homogeneous  s 
with  rcfpcdt  to  the  others,  quite  contrary. 
They  are  homogeneous  with  refpedl  to 
Verbs,  as  both  forts  denote  Attributes ; 
they  are  heterogeneous  with  refpedt  to 
Nouns,  as  nen^er  properly  denoting  Sub- 
fiances.  But  of  this  we  have  fpoken  be- 
fore {d'). 


The 


ic)  Sup.  p.  171; 

(d)  Sup.  C.  VI.  Note  (fl).  See  alfo  C.  III.  p.  28, 
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The  Attributives  hitherto  treated,  thatCh. 
is  to  fay,  Verbs,  Participles,  and 
Adjectives,  may  be  called  Attribu- 
tives OF  the  first  Order.  The 
reafon  of  this  name  will  be  better  un- 
derftood,  when  we  have  more  fiilly  dif-. 
cuffed  Attributives  of  the  second 
Order,  to  which  we  now  proceed  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Concerning  Attributives  of  the  fecond 
Order. 

\ 

Ch.XL  S the  Attributives  hitherto  men- 
jljL  tioned  denote  the  Attributes  of 
Subjiancesy  fo  there  is  an  inferior  clafs  of 
them,  which  denote  the  Attributes  only  of 
Attributes. 

To  explain  by  examples  in  either  kind 
—when  we  fay,  Cicero  and  Pliny  were  both 
of  them  eloquent ; Statius  and  Virgil  both  of 
them  wrote ; in  thefe  inftances  the  Attribu- 
tives, eloquent y 2SiAwrotey  are  immediately 
referable  to  the  fubftantives,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
&c.  As  therefore  denoting  the  Attri- 
butes OF  Substances,  wecall  them  At- 
tributives OF  the  first  Order.  But 
when  we  fay  Pliny  was  moderately  eloquent, 
but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent',  Statius  wrote 
indifferently,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably , 

in 
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in' thefe  inftances,  the  Attributives^  M?-Ch.Xr< 
deratdy^  Exceedingly y Indifferently y Ad- 
mirably y are  not  referable  to  Subjia?itivesy 
but  to  other  Attrihutivesy  that  is,  10  the 
words.  Eloquent,  and  Wrote.  As  there- 
fore denoting  Attributes  of  AttribiiteSy  we 
call  them  Attributives  of  the  se-«> 

COND  ORDER. 


Grammarians  have  given  them  the 
Name  of  Adverbia,  Ad-- 

verbs.  And  indeed  if  we  take  the  word 
or.  Verb,  in  its  mod  comprehenfve 
Significationy  as  including  not  only  Verbs 
properly  Jo  called,  but  alfo  Participles  and 
Adjeblives  [an  ufage,  which  may  bejiifli- 
fied  by  the  beft  authorities  {a)]  we  fliall 

find 


(a)  Thus  Ariftotle  in  his  T reatife  de  Interpretatlone^ 
inftances  ’^AvS^cotto?  as  a Noun,  and  Ai^ytoq  as  a Verb. 
So  Ammonhis — xara  thto  to  to 

KAAOS  AIKAIOE  7^  ocroc,  roiocvTa. — 'PPIMATA 
A?j/f(79ai  ’ONOMATA.  According  io  ibis  Sig7n^ 
fKation  (that  is  of  denoting  the  Attributes  of  Subdance 
O and 


* 
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Ch.XI.fiixl  the  name,  or  Adverb,  to 

be  a very  juft  appellation,  as  denoting  A 
Part  of  Speech,  the  natural  Ap- 
pendage OF  Verbs.  So  great  is  this 
dependence  in  Grammatical  Syntax,  that 
an  Adverb  can  no  more  fubfift  without  its 
Verb,  than  a Verb  can  fubfift  without  its 
Siibjlantive,  It  is  the  fame  here,  as  in  cer- 
tain natural  Subjedls.  Every  Colour  for 
its  exiftence  as  much  requires  a Superfi- 
cies, as  the  Superficies  for  its  exiftence  re- 
quires a folid  Body  (^). 

Among 


and  the  Predicate  in  Propofitions)  the  wordsy  Fair, 
JUST,  and  the  llkcy  are  called  Verbs, not  Nouns. 
Am.  in  lihr.  de  Interp.  p.  37.  b.  Ariji.  de  Interp.  L.  L 
c.  I.  See  alfo  of  this  Treatife,  e.  6.  Note  {a)  p.  87. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  Stoics  talked  of  the  Partici- 
ple. Islam  Participium  connumerantes  Verbisy  Par- 
TiciPiALE  Verbum  vocahant  W Casuale.  Frip- 
clan,  L.  I.  p.  574. 

ip)  This  notion  of  ranging  the  Adverb  under  the  fame 
Genus  with  the  Verb  (by  calling  them  both  Attributives) 
and  of  explaining  it  to  be  the  FerFs  Epithet  or  Adjediive 

(by 
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Among  the  Attributes  of  Subftance  are  Ch.XI* 
reckoned  Quantities,  and  Qualities.  Thus v-— ' 
we  fay,  a white  Gar  merit  ^ a high  Mountain. 

Now  fome  of  thefe  Quantities  and  Q^li- 
ties  are  capable  of  Intenfion,  and  Remif- 
fion.  Thus  we  fay,  a Garment  exceed- 
ingly white-,  a Mountain  tolerably 
O 2 high. 


(by  calling  it  the  Attributive  of  an  Attributive)  is  con- 
formable to  the  belt  authorities.  Theodore  Gaza  defines 
an  Adverb,  as  follows — Koye  uTrluToUf  xoctcc 
p7}fjt.oiTog  X£yd(j(.£Vov,  v £7riX£'ydy^£voy  pY\[j.ocTt,  olov  ett/- 
G£tov  pvpcoiTog.  A Fart  of  Speech  devoid  ofCafes^  predi- 
cated of  a Verb^  or  fubjoined  to  it^  and  being  as  it  were  the 
VerFs  Adjetiive,  L.  IV.  (where  by  the  way  we  may 
obferve,  how  properly  the  Adverb  is  made  an  Aptote, 
fince  its  principal  fometimes  has  cafes,  as  in  Falde  Sa- 
piens j fometimes  has  none^  as  in  Valdc  amat,)  PrifciaiPs 
definition  of  an  Adverb  is  as  follows — Adverbium^/? 
pars  orationis  indecUfiabilis^  cujus  fignificatio  Verbis  adjici- 
tur.  Hoc  enim  perficlt  Adverbium  Verbis  additum^  quod 
adjediiva  nomina  appellativls  nominibus  adjundla  ; ut  pru- 
dens  homo  ; prudenter  egit ; felix  Vir  ; feliciter  vivit. 
L.  XV.  p.  1003.  And  before,  fpeaking  of  the  Stoics^ 
he  fays — Etiam  Adverbia  No?ninibus  vel  Verbis 

CONNUMERABANT,  ^ quoft  ADJECTIVA  VeRBO- 
RU  M nominabanU  L.  I.  p*  5 74.  See  alfo  ApolLde  Synt, 

L,  I,  c.  /"• 
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Ch.Xl,  high,  or  moderately  high.  It  is  plain 
therefore  that  Intenfion  and  Remiffion  are 
among- the  Attributes  of  fuch  Attributes. 
Hence  then  one  copious  Source  of  fecon- 
darv  Attributives,  or  Adverbs,  to  denote 
thefe  two,  that  is,  Inte77jiony  and  RemiJJion. 
The  Greeks  have  their  ^ocvfjLOigciog,  fjboiXig-oc, 
•zzrayu,  viKigoc,  y the  Latins  their  valde,  vehe^ 
mentevy  maxime,  fat  is y mediocriter  ; the 
Lnglijh  their  greatly,  n^afily,  extremely y 
fuficientlyy  moderately,  tolerably,  indiffer^ 
entlyy  &c. 

Farther  than  this,  w^here  there  are 
different  Intenfions  of  the  fame  Attribute, 
they  may  be  co7npared  together.  Thus  if 
the  Garment  A be  exceedingly  White, 
and  the  Garment  B be  moderately 
White,  we  may  fay,  the  Garme7it  A is 
more  white  than  the  Garment  B. 

In  thefe  inftances  the  Adverb  More 
not  only  denotes  Intenfion,  but  relative 
Intenfion.  Nay  we  flop  not  here.  We 

not 
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not  only  denote  Intenfion  merely 
but  relative  Intenfion^  than  vvJuch  there  is  ~ 
none  greater.  Thus  we  not  only  fay  the 
Mountain  A is  more  high  than  the  Moun-^ 
tain  jB,  but  that  it  is  the  most  high  of  all 
Mountains.  Even  Verbs y properly  fo  called^ 
as  they  admit  fmple  Intenfions,  fo  they 
admit  alfo  thefe  comparatives  Thus 

in  the  following  Example Fame  he 

LovETH  MORE  than  Riches,  but  Virtue  of 
all  things  he  loveth  most — the  Words 
MORE  and  most  denote  the  different  com-^ 
parative  Intenfons  of  the  Verbal  Attribu- 
tive, Loveth. 

And  hence  the  rife  of  Comparison, 
and  of  its  different  Degrees  ; which  can- 
not well  be  more,  than  the  two  Species 
above  mentioned,  one  to  denote  Shnple 
Excefs,  and  one  to  denote  Superlative. 
Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees 
than  thefe,  we  ought  perhaps  to  introduce 
infinite,  which  is  abfurd.  For  why  flop 
at  a limited  Number,  when  in  allfubjedls, 

O 3 fuf? 
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Ch.XI.  fufceptible  of  Intenfion,  the  intermediate 
— ' Exceffes  are  in  a manner  infinite  ? There 
are  infinite  Degrees  of  more  White,  be- 
tween the Simple  White,  and  the  Su- 
perlative, Whitejl ; the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  more  Great,  more  Strong,  more  Minute, 
The  Dodrine  of  Grammarians  about 
three  fuch  Degrees,  which  they  call  the 
Poiitive,  the  Comparative  and  the  Superla- 
tive, muft  needs  be  abfurd  ; bothbecaufe 
in  their  Pofitive  there  is  -f*  no  Comparifon  at 
all,  and  becaufe  their  Superlative  is  a Com- 
parative, as  much  as  their  Comparative  it- 
felf.  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be  found 
every  where.  Socrates  was  the  most  wise 
of  all  the  Athenians — Homer  was  the  most 
SUBLIME  of  all  Poets, — 

^Cadit  et  Ripheusy  jusxissiMUS  unus 
Slui fuit  in  Teucids—  Virg. 

It 


t (feih  Gradus  Pofitivis)  quonia?n  perfeSius  ejiy 
a qiiibufdam  in  numero  Graduum  non  computaiur.  Con-? 
fqitii  Ars  apud  Futfeh.  p.  2022. 
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It  muft  beconfelTed  thefe  Comparatives,  Ch.XL 
as  well  the Jimpley  as  the  fuperlative,  feem v-— ' 
fometimes  to  part  with  their  relative  Na* 
ture,  and  only  retain  \h€\x  intenjive.-  Thus 
in  the  Degree,  dQnoUng  Jimple  Excefs, 

Triftior,  et  lacrumis  oculos  fuffufa  ni^ 
tentes.  Virg. 

Rufticior  paulo  ejl^  Hor. 

In  the  Superlative  this  is  more  ufiial. 

Vir  doBiJJtmuSy  Vir  fortijjimusy  a mojl  learned 
Many  a moJl  brave  that  is  to  fay, 

not  the  bravejl  and  mojl  learned  Man,  that 
ever  exifted,  but  a Man  poffeffing  thofe 
Qualities  in  an  eminent  Degree. 

The  Authors  of  Language  have  con- 
trived a method  to  retrench  thefe  Compa- 
rative Adverbs,  by  expreffing  their  force  in 
the  Primary  Attributive.  Thus  inftead  of 
More  fair,  they  fay  Fairer  ; inftead  of 
Mojl  fair.  Fairest,  and  the  fame  holds 
O 4 true 
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Ch. XL  true  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  This 
Practice  however  has  reached  no  farther 
than  loAdjeBiveSf  or  at  leaft  to  Participles^ 
JJjarmg  the  nature  of  AdjeBives.  Verbs 
perhaps  were  thought  too  much  diverfified 
already,  to  admit  more  Variations  without 
perplexity. 

As  there  are  feme  Attributives,  which 
admit  of  Comparifon,  fo  there  are  others, 
which  admit  of  none.  Such  for  example 
are  thoi'e,  which  denote  that  ^ality  of 
Bofies  arfingfrom  their  Figure;  as  when 
we  fay,  a Circular  Table,  a Sluadr angular 
Court,  a CcnicalY\e:Qt  of  Metal,  The 

reafon  is,  that  a million  of  things,  partici- 
pating the  fame  Figure,  participate  it  equaU 
ly,  if  they  participate  it  at  all.  To  fay  there- 
fore that  while  A and  B are  both  quadran- 
gular, A is  more  or  lefs  quadrangular  than 
B,  is  dblbrd.  The  fame  holds  true  in  all 
Attributives,  denoting  definite  ^antities^ 
whether  continuous  os  diferete,  whether  ab- 
Joliite  or  relative.  Thus  the  tveo-foot  Rule 

A 
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A cannot  be  more  a two-foot  Rule,  than  any  Ch.XL 
other  of  the  fame  length.  "Twenty  Lions  '—nr—' 
cannot  be  more  twenty^  than  twenty  Flies. 

' If  A and  B be  both  triple^  or  quadruple  to 
C,  they  cannot  be  more  triple ^ or  more  qua- 
druple, one  than  the  other.  The  reafon  of 
all  this  is,  there  can  be  no  Comparifon  with- 
out Intenfion  and  Remifion  there  can  be 
no  Intenfion  and  Remiflion  in  things  aU  • 
ways  definite  \ and  fuch  are  the  Attribu- 
tives, which  we  have  lafi;  mentioned. 

In  the  fame  reafoning  we  fee  the  caufe, 
why  no  Subfiantive  is  fufceptible  of  thefe 
Comparative  Degrees.  A Mountain  cannot 
be  faid  more  to  Be,  or  to  Exist,  than 
a Mole-hill,  but  the  More  and  Lefis  muft  be 
fought  for  in  their  Qi^ntiiies.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  refer  many  Individuals 
to  one  Species,  the  Lion  A cannot  be 
called  more  a Lion,  than  the  Lion  B,  but 
if  more  any  thing,  he  is  more  fierce,  more 
fpeedy,  or  exceeding  in  fome  fuch  Attribute, 
go  again,  in  referring  many  Species  to  one 

Genus, 
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Ch.XI.  Genus,  a Crocodile  is  not  more  an  Ani- 
ma>,  than  a Lizard ; nor  a Tiger,  more 
than  a Cat,  but  if  any  thing,  they  are 
more  bulky ^ more  Jlrong,  &c.  the  Excefs, 
as  before,  being  derived  from  their  Attri- 
butes. So  true  is  that  faying  of  the  acute 
Sfagirite — that  Substance  is  not  fufcep^ 
iible  ^More  a?id  Less  (c).  But  this  by 
way  of  digreffion,  to  return  to  the  fubjeft 
of  Adverbs. 

Of  the  Adverbs,  or  fecondary  Attribu- 
tives already  mentioned,  thefe  denoting 
Intenfion  or  Remiffion  may  be  called  Ad- 
verbs of  ^antify  continuous  \ Once,  Twice, 
ThricCy  are  Adverbs  of  ^antity  difcrete  \ 
More  and  Mojiy  Lefs  and  Leajiy  to  which 
may  be  added  Equally y Proportionally y &c. 

are 


(0  bx  ay  V «V/a  to'  fxocXXev  7^  to  titJov, 

Caiegor.  c.  5.  See  alfo  Santliusy  L.  I.  c.  u.  L.  II. 
c.  10,  1 1,  where  the  fubjedl  of  Comparatives  is  treated 
in  a very  mafterly  and  philofophical  manner.  See  alfo 
Prifctan,  p.  598.  Derivantur  igitur  Cornparativaa  No’^ 
ptinihus  Adje^ivhy  &c. 
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are  Adverbs  of  Relation*  There  are  others  Ch.XI. 
of  ^ality,  as  when  we  fay,  Honestly 
indujlriousy  Prudently  brave  y they  fought 
BRAVELY,  he  painted  finely,  a Portico 
formed  Circularly,  a Plain  cut  Tri- 
angularly, ©r. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  obferve, 
how  the  fame  thing,  participating  the 
fame  Eflence,  aflumes  different  gramma- 
tical Forms  from  its  different  relations. 

For  example,  fuppofe  it  fhould  be  alked, ' 
how  differ  Honefy  Honeflyy  and  Honefy. 

The  Anfwer  is,  they  are  in  EJfence  the 
fame,  but  they  differ,  in  as  much  as  Ho^ 
nefi  is  the  Attributive  of  a Subfantive ; 
Honejily,  of  a V ^rb ; and  Honefy,  being 
diverted  of  thcfe  its  attributive  Relations, 
affumes  the  Power  of  a Subfantivey  fo  as 
to  ftand  by  itfelf. 

The  Adverbs,  hitherto  mentioned,  are 
'common  to  Verbs  of  every  Species ; but 

there 
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Ch.XI.  there  are  fome,  which  are  peculiar  to  Verbs 
properly  fo  called^  that  is  to  fay,  to  fuch  as 
denote  Motion  or  Energy^  with  their  Pri- 
vations, All  Motion  and  Rest  imply 
Time  and  Place,  as  a kind  of  neceffary 
Coincidents.  Hence  then,  if  we  would 
exprefs  the  Place  or  Pime  of  either,  we 
muft  needs  have  recourfe  to  the  proper 
Adverbs  5 of  Place,  as  when  we  fay,  he 
food  THERE  ; he  went  hence  ; he  travelled 
FAR,  ^c,  of  Pime,  as  when  we  fay,  he 
food  THEN  ; he  went  afterward  ; he 
travelled  formerly,  ^c.  Should  it  be 
aflced — —why  Adverbs  of  Pime,  when 
Verbs  have  Penfes  ? The  Anfwer  is,  tho' 
Tenfes  may  be  fufficient  to  denote  the 
greater  Diftin£tions  of  Time,  yet  to  de- 
note them  all  by  Tenfes  would  be  a per- 
plexity vyiihout  end.  What  a variety  of 
Forms,  to  denote Tefer day,  Po-day,  Po- 
inorrow.  Formerly,  Lately,  Jiif  now, 
Now,  Immediately,  Prefently,  Soon,  Here- 
cfter,  &c.  ? It  was  this  then  that  made 

the 
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the  Temporal  Adverbs  neceffary,  over  and  Ch.XL 
above  the  Tenfes, 


To  the  Adverbs  juft  mentioned  may  be 
added  thofe,  which  denote  the  Intenjions 
and  Remtjfions  peculiar  to  Motion^  fuch  as 
fpeedily,  hajiily,  fwiftly^  f.owly,  &c.  as  alfo 
Adverbs  of  Place^  made  out  of  Preppf- 
tionsy  fuch  as  avu)  and  mcLtcjh  from  dvd,  and 
y.oLTdy  in  Englif  upward  and  downward, 
from  up  and  down.  In  fome  inftances  the 
Prepofition  fuffers  no  change,  but  be- 
comes an  Adverb  by  nothing  more  than 
its  Application,  as  when  w^e  fay,  circa 
equitat,  he  rides  about;  prope  cecidit, 
he  was  near  falling ; Verum  ne  post 
confer  as  culpam  in  me.  But  do  not  after 
lay  the  blame  bn  me  {d). 


There 


(d)  Sofip,  Charifii  Infl,  Gram,  p.  170.  Term,  Eicn, 
Aa  IL  Sc.  3. 
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Ch.XI.  There  arelikewife  Adverbs  oflnterro^ 
gatiorii  fuch  as  Where ^ Whence ^ Whither, 
How  ; of  which  there  is  this  remarkable, 
that  when  they  lofe  their  Interrogative 
power,  they  aflume  that  of  a Relative,  fo 
as  even  to  reprefent  the  Relative  or  Sub- 
junWive  Pronoun.  Thus  Ovid 

Et  Seges  ejl,  ubi  Proja  fuit-^ 

tranflated  in  our  old  Englijh  Ballad, 

And  Corn  doth  grow,  where  Proy  town 
Jlood. 

That  is  to  fay,  Seges  eji  in  eo  loco,  in  quo 
Corn  groweth  in  that  place,  in  which, 
Gfr*.  the  power  of  the  Relative,  being  im- 
plied in  the  Adverb.  Thus  Herence, 

Hujufmodi  mihi  res  femper  comminifcere ^ 
Ubi  me  excarnujices — Heaut.  IV.  6. 

where  ubi  relates  to  res,  and  ftands  for 
quibus  rebus. 

I 
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It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  Relative  Ch.'Kl. 
Pronoun  upon  occafion  becomes  an  Inter- 
rogativey  at  leaft  in  Latin  and  Englijh, 

Thus  Horacey 

Quem  Virum  aut  Heroa  lyrdy  vel^eri 
Tiibid  fumes  celebrarey  Clio  ? 

So  Miltony 

Who  firji  feducd  them  to  that  foul  re^ 
volt  ? 

The  reafon  of  all  this  is  as  follows, 

Lhe  Pronoun  and  Adverbs  here  mentioned 
are  all  alike,  in  their  original  charader. 
Relatives.  Even  when  they  become 
Interrogativcs,  they  lofe  not  this  charadler, 
but  are  ftill  Relatives,  as  much  as  ever. 

The  difference  is,  that  without  an  Interro- 
gation, they  have  reference  to  a Subjed:, 
which  is  antecedent y definite  and  inown; 
with  an  Interrogationy  to  a Subjed  which 
is  fubfequenty  indefinitey  and  unknowny  and 

which 
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Ch.XI.  which  it  is  expedted  thatM^^;^^rfhould 
exprefs  and  alcertain. 

Who  jirjl  feduc  d them  ? — ^ — 

* * 

The  very  Queftlon  itfelf  fuppofcs  a Sedu- 
cer,’ to  which,  tho'  unknown^  the  Pro- 
noun, Who,  has  a refere?2ce. 

T/i  infernal  Serpent * - . 

Here  in  the  Anfv.'^er  we  have  the  Subject 
^liich  was  indefinite y afcertained  -y  fo  that 
the  W HO  in  the  Interrogation  is  (we  fee) 
as  much  a Relativey  as  if  it  had  been  faid 
originally,  without  any  interrogation  at 
ali,  It  was  the  I7ifer7ial  Serpent,  who 
frjt  feduced  them. 

And  thus  is  it  that  Interrogatives  and 
Relatives  matually  pafs  into  each  other. 

And  fo  much  for  Adverbs,  peculiar  to 
Verbs  properly  fo  called.  We  have  al- 
ready fpoken  of  thole,  which  are  common 
to  all  Attributives.  We  have  likewdfe  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  to  explain  their  general  Nature ^ Ch^XL 
which  we  have  found  to  confift  in  being 
the  Attributes  of  Attributes.  There  re^ 
mains  only  to  add,  that  Adverbs  may  be 
derived  from  almoft  every  Part  of  Speech  : 
from  Prepositions,  as  when  from  After 
we  derive  Afterwards — from  Partici-^ 

PLES,  and  through  thefe  from  Verbs y as 
when  from  Know  we  derive  Knowingy  and 
thence  Knowingly ; from  Scioy  Sciens,  and 
thence  Scienter — from  Adjectives,  as 
when  from  Virtuous  and  Vicious,  we  derive 
Virtuoufy  and  Vicioufy — from  Substan- 
tives, as  when  from  Ui&Tiyt^y  an  Ape,  we 
derive  Uid^zsioj/  fSXeTreiv,'  to  look  Apish ly  ; 
from  Ktmy  a Liony  Aso^coScagy  heoninely — - 
nay  even  from  Proper  Names,  as  when 
from  Socrates  and  DemoftheneSy  we  derive 
Socratically  and  Demofhenically.  It  was 
Socratically  reafoned,  we  fay  ; it  was  De^ 
mofhenically  fpoken  Of  the  fame  fort 
P are 


* Arljlotle  has  KuxXottixw?  Cychpicallyy  from  KujcAw^' 
et  Cyclops,  Eth.  Nic^  X.  9* 
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Ch.XI.  are  many  others,  cited  by  the  old  Gram- 
marians,  fuch  as  CatiUniter  from  Catilina^ 
Sifenniter  from  Sifennay  Tulliane  from  Tul- 
UuSy  &c.  {e). 

Nor  are. they  thus  extenfiveonly  inZ)f- 
rivatiorty  but  in  Signification  alfo.  T’heodore 
Gaza  in  his  Grammar  informs  us  ffj^ 
that  Adverbs  may  be  found  in  every 
one  of  the  Predicaments,  and  that  the 
readiefl:  way  to  reduce  their  Infinitude, 
was  to  refer  them  by  claflTes  to  thofe  ten 
univerfal  Genera.  The  Stoics  too  called 
the  Adverb  by  the  name  of  UocvSeKlyjgy 
and  that  from  a view  to  the  fame  multi^ 
form  Nature,  Omnia  in  fe  capit  qiiaji  col^ 
lata  per  fatiraniy  concejj'd  Jibi  rerum  varid 
potejlate.  It  is  thus  that  Sojipater  explains 

the 


{e)  See  Prifc.  L.  XV,  p.  i022.  Sof,  Chartf,  i6r. 
Edit.  Putfchii, 

(f)  —^*0  *i(rcc;  J'sJta  ruiv  iTripprifAd^ 

Twu  yiyn  IxiTvaiy  acr/av,  xyaio'v,  tirocroV,  zr^os  Tiy 

'4.  T.  Gram.  Introd,  L.  II* 
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the  Word  {g)y  from  whofe  authority  Ch. XL 
we  know  it  to  be  Stoical.  But  of  this 
enough. 

And  now  having  finl£hed  thofe  prin- 
cipal Parts  of  Speech,  the  Substan- 
tive and  the  Attributive,  which  are 
SIGNIFICANT  WHEN  ALONE,  we  pro- 
ceed to  thofe  AUXILIARY  Parts,  which 
are  only  significant,  when  asso-^ 
ciated.  But  as  thefe  make  the  Subject 
of  a Book  by  themfelves,  we  here  con- 
clude the  firft  Book  of  this  Treatife. 


[g)  Sojip,  Char.  p.  175.  Edit.  Putfehli. 
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H E R M E S 

OR  A PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY 
CONCERNING  UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 


BOOK  II. 


CHAP.  1. 

Concerning  Definitives. 

WHxAT  remains  of  our  Work,  Ch.  I. 
is  a matter  of  lefs  difficulty, 
it  being  the  fame  here,  as  in 
fome  Hiftorical  Picture  ; when  the  prin- 
cipal Figures  are  once  formed,  it  is  an  eafy 
labour  to  defign  the  reft, 

P 3 De- 
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Ch.  I.  Definitives,  the  Subjed  of  the  pre^ 
fent  Chapter,  are  commonly  called  by 
Grammarians,  Articles,  Articuli, 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  either 
thofe  properly  and JlriStly  fo  called^  or  elfe 
the  Pronominal  Articles  y fuch  as  PhisyPhaf„ 
Any^  &c. 

We  fliall  firft  treat  of  thofe  Articles 
more  JlriBly  fo  denominatedy  the  rcafon  and 
ufe  of  which  may  be  explained^  as  foU 
Jows. 

The  vlfible  and  individual  Subfiances 
of  Nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous, 
than  for  each  to  admit  of  a particular 
Name.  To  fupply  this  defed,  when  any 
Individual  occurs,  which, either  wants  a 
proper  Name,  or  whofe  proper  Name  is 
not  known,  we  afeertain  it,  as  well  as 
we  can,  by  referring  it  to  its  Species  ^ 
or,  if  the  Species  be  unknown,  then  at 
2 leaft 
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leaft  to  fome  Genus.  For  example— a Ch.  I. 
certain  Objed:  occurs,  with  a head  and 
limbs,  and  appearing  to  polTefs  the  pow- 
ers of  Self-motion  and  Senfation.  If  we 
know  it  not  as  an  Individual,  we  refer 
it  to  its  proper  Species,  and  call  it  Dog^ 
or  Horfe,  or  Liony  or  the  like.  If  none 
of  thefe  Names  fit,  we  go  to  the  Genus, 
and  call  it.  Animal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  Thing, 
at  which  we  are  looking,  is  neither  a Spe- 
cies, nor  a Genus.  What  is  it  then  ? An 
Individual.— Of  what  kind  ? KnowUy  or 
unknown  P Seen  now  Jor  the  JirJl  timey 
or  feen  before,  and’  now  remembered  ? — 

It  is  here  we  ihall  difeover  the  ufe  of  the 
two  Articles  (A)  and  (The).  (A)  re- 
fpefls  our  primary  Perception,  and  de- 
notes Individuals  as  unknown  ; (The) 
refpedls  our  fecondary  Perception,  and 
denotes  Individuals  as  known.  ■ To  ex- 
plain by  an  example — I fee  an  objeeft  pafs 
P 4 ' . by 
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Ch.  I.  by,  which  I never  faw  till  now.  What 

do  I fay  ? — T/iere  goes  A Beggar  with  A 
long  Beard.  The  Man  departs,  and  re- 
turns a week  after.  What  do  I fay  then  ? 
•^There  goes  the  Beggar  with  the  long 
Beard.  The  Article  only  is  changed,  the 
reft  remains  un-altered. 

Yet  mark  the  force  of  this  apparently 
minute  Change.  The  Individual,  once 
vaguey  is  now  recognized  as  fomething 
known^  and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of 
this  latter  Article,  which  tacitly  infinuates 
a kind  of  previous  acquaintance,  by  refer- 
ring the  prefent  Perception  to  a like  Per- 
ception already  paft  (a). 

The  Truth  is,  the  Articles  (A)  and 
(The)  are  both  of  them  definitives^  as 
they  circumfcribe  the  latitude  of  Genera 
and  Species,  by  reducing  them  for  the 

moft 


(a)  See  B.  L c.  5.  p.  63,  64. 
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mofl:  part  to  denote  Individuals.  The  Ch.  I. 
difference  however  between  them  is  this 
the  Article  (A)  leaves  the  Individual  itfelf 
unafcertainedy  whereas  the  Article  (The) 
afcertains  the  Individual  and  is  for 
that  reafon  the  more  accurate  Definitive 
of  the  two. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  Imperfedl 
manner,  in  which  the  Article  (A)  de- 
fines, that  the  Greeks  have  no  Article 
correfpondent  to  it,  but  fupply  its  place, 
by  a negation  of  their  Article,  *0.  'o 
The  man  fell  — • aV- 
BpccTf^  eVectsi/,  a Man  felU  without  any 
thing  prefixed,  but  only  the  Article  with- 
drawn [b).  Even  in  EngliJlj,  where  the 

Article 


(1?)  Ta  yoi^  do^is’u^ug  zitqts  vovfxsvocy  r 
T3-a^a0£(rij  vtto  opia-[Aov  t»  zj-^oa-dwa  ^ysi,  Thofe  ihingSy 
which  are  at  times  underjiood  indefinitely^  the  addition  of 
the  Article  makes  to  he  definite  as  to  their  Perfon.  Apoll. 
IV.  c.  I.  See  of  the  fame  author,  L.  I.  c.  6,  36. 

usom 
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Ch.  I.  Article  (A)  cannot  be  ufed,  as  in  plu- 
’ rals,  its  force  is  expreft  by  the  fame  Ne- 
gation. Thofe  are  the  Men,  means  thof« 
are  Individuals,  of  which  we  polTefs  fomc 
previous  Knowledge.  'Thofe  are  Men,  the 
Article  apart,  means  no  more  than  that 
they  are  fo  many  vague  and  uncertain  In- 
dividuals, juft  as  the  Phrafe,  A Man,  in 
the  fingular,  implies  one  of  the  fame 
number. 

But 


■aroitr  (to  "^A^Ojok  fc.)  S'  aiia5roX»iinv  ^^ot‘yvi!(rf/,iv>s  th 
h T?  (Tvvrot^si*  olou  it  [mv  xiyot  AN0PX2nO2 
HKE,  oc^nXev  rtvx  aiO^WTTOv  it  $1  O AN- 

©PXillOS,  J'tjAov,  zT^osyvufrfAivov  yccp  rtvoc 
Xiyit*  Taro  (J'c  dvTo  ^hAovtch  oi  (paa-ytours^  t’ 
(Tvif^^vrtxov  yvuasu^  ^ivri^otg.  The  Arti^ 

cle  caiijes  a Review  within  the  Mind  of  fomething  known 
before  the  texture  of  the  Difcourfe,  Ihus  if  any  one 
fays  ^ Sx£,  Man  came  (which  is  the  fame  ^ 

as  when  we  fay  in  Englifh  A man  came)  it  is  not  evident r 
of  whom  he  fpeaks.  But  if  he  fays  o ocv^^oott^  ixsj 
The  man  came,  then  it  is  evident ; for  he  fpeaks  of 
fame  Perfon  known  before.  And  this  is  what  thofe  mean^ 
who  fay  that  the  Article  is  exprejjive  of  the  Firji  and  Se- 
cond  Knowledge  together,  Theod.  Gaz3e.  L.  IV. 
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But  tho’  the  Greeks  have  no  Article Ch.  I. 
correfpondent  to  the  Article  (A,)  yet 
thing  can  be  more  nearly  related,  than  their 
*0,  to  the  Article,  The.  'O  ficc(ri?<svg,  The 
King 'y  TO  ScHpovy  The  &c.  Nor 

is  this  only  to  be  proved  by  parallel  ex- 
amples, but  by  the  Attributes  of  the 
Greek  Article,  as  they  are  defcribed  by 
^polloniusy  one  of  the  earlieft  and  moft 
acute  of  the  old  Grammarians,  now  re- 
maining. 


Sv  kccBo  Iv  ciWotg  d7r£(pyvccijLB9oc, 
iSiov  ctpdpuv  oivoiCpopM,  \gi  TS-pozccretXsy’-' 
fuvi:  ^poa-caTT^  •zs-a.pocgocrir.vi.—^Now  the  pecu^ 
liar  Attribute  of  the  Article ^ as  'we  have 
Jhewn  elfewhercy  is  that  Reference^  which 
implies  fame  certain  P erf  on  already  men- 
tioned.  Again— '’Ou  ydp  Svye  rd  ovopi,odTcc 
6^  uvTcov  uva.(popdiv  'TTotpigyitTiv,  tl  fj[,7}  (rvpLTToc- 
poiAa^oiev  TO  upfjpov,  a st^ociperog  egiv  vj  ocvoc(po- 

For  Nouns  of  themfehes  imply  not 

Re- 
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Ch.  I.  Reference y unlefs  they  take  to  them  the  Ar-- 
ticky  whofe  peculiar  CharaBer  is  Reference. 
Again — -To  cipOpov  'srpov(psg‘cjo(rci>v  yvucriv 
—'The  Article  indicates  a pre-efablijhed 
acquaintance  (<:). 

His  reafoning  upon  Proper  Names  is  ' 
worth  remarking.  Proper  Names  (he 
tells  us)  often  fall  into  Homonymicy  that 
is,  different  Perfons  often  go  by  the  fame 
Name.  To  folve  this  ambiguity,  we  have 
recourfe  to  Adje&ives  or  Epithets.  For 
example — there  were  two  Grecian  chiefs, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Ajax.  It  was  not 
therefore  without  reafon,  that  Menefheus 
ufes  Epithets,  when  this  intent  was  to 
diftinguifli  the  one  of  them  from  the 
other. 


(c)  Jpoll.  de  Synt.  L.  I.  c.  6,  7.  . His  account  of 

PtEFERENCE  IS  aS  folloWS clvix(p0^a,q  ZS-pOKX* 

TeiXsyi/.iva  TS'poffWTra  osvTspx  yucca’ll.  T'he  peculiar  tha^ 
raster  of  Reference  is  the  fecond  or  repeated  Knowledge  of 
fome  Perjon  already  mentioned,  L.  II,  c.  3. 
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*AXXa  *Zersp  trct)  TeXufJLuvi^  aAJc/jt4©o  Ch.  I. 

Atag,  Horn. 

If  both  Ajaxes  (fays  he)  cannot  be  /pared, 

~ — at  leaf  alone 
Let  mighty  T^elamonian  Ajax  come. 

Apollonius  proceeds Even  Epithets 

themfelves  are  diffufed  thro*  various  Sub- 
jedls,  in  as  much  as  the  fame  Adjedtive 
may  be  referred  to  many  Subftantives. 

In  order  therefore  to  render  both  Parts 
of  Speech  equally  definite,  that  is  to  fay 
the  Adjedtive  as  well  as  the  Subfl:antive> 
the  Adjedtive  itfelf  alTumes  an  Article  be- 
fore it,  that  it  may  indicate  a Reference  to 
fome  fngle  Perfon  only,  dva,(po^^, 

according  to  the  Author’s  own  Phrafe. 

And  thus  it  is  we  fay,  T^vipuv  o 
ycog,  Trypho  THE  Grammarian  ; AttoAAo- 
0 Kv^rjvuT^,  Apollodorus  the  Cyre-- 
nean,  &c.  The  Author’s  Conclufion  of 

this 
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Ch.  I.  this  Sedtion  is  worth  remarking.  AsoV 
Tcog  zocTOi  to  toiStov  ^ 7ir^icr6B(rig 

rS  G'Dvihu^'iSaoc  to  eTfidsTmov  t^  KV^iea 

cvofjLocTt — It  is  With  reafon  therefore  that 
the  Article  is  here  alfo  added^  as  it  brings 
the  Adjective  to  an  Individuality ^ as  pre^ 
cife^  as  the  proper  Name  fdj. 


We  may  carry  this  reafoning  farther, 
and  fhew,  how  by  help  of  the  Article 
even  common  Appellatives  come  to  have 
the  force  of  proper  Names^  and  that  un- 
affifted  by  epithets  of  any  kind.  Among 
the  Athenians  UXoTov  meant  Ship  ; 

Eleven ; and  Man,  Yet  add 

but  the  Article,  and  To  U\oTov,  the  Ship, 
meant  that  particular  Ship,  which  they  fent 
annually  to  Delos '0/'Ei/(5‘£>da,THE  eleven, 
meant,  certain  Officers  offuflice',  and  *0 
*'Av6^co7r®^,  THE  MAN,  meant  their  public 
Executioner,  So  in  Englifh,  City,  is  a 

Name 


(d)  See  JpolL  L.  1.  e.  12.  where  by  miftake  Mine^ 
lam  is  put  for  Menejihem, 
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Name  common  to  many  places;  and  Ch.  I. 
Speaker i a Name  common  to  many  Men. 

Yet  if  we  prefix  the  Article,  the  City 
means  our  Metropolis ; and  the  Speak- 
er, a high  Officer  in  the  Britijh  Parlia- 
ment. 

And  thus  it  is  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  that 
the  Article,  from  denoting  Reference^com^s 
to  denote  "Eminence  alfo ; that  is  to  fay, 
from  implying  an  ordinary  pre-acquain- 
tance, to  prefume  a kind  of  general  and 
univerfal  Notoriety.  Thus  among  the 
Greeks  'O  UoiTjTyjg,  the  poet,  meant  iSi?- 
,mer  (e) ; and  *0  LrayEi^iTTjgy  the  stagi- 
rite,  meant  Arijlotlc'y  not  that  there  were 

not 


(f)  There  are  fo  few  exceptions  to  this  Obfervation, 
that  we  may  fairly  admit  it  to  be  generally  true.  Yet 
Arijiotle  twice  denotes  Euripides  by  the  Phrafe  0 
once  at  the  end  of  the  feventh  Book  of  his  .Nicomachian 
Ethicsy  and  again  in  his  Phy/ics,  L.  II.  2.  Plato  alfo 
in  his  tenth  Book  of  Laws  (p.  goi.  Edit,  Serr,)  denotee 
Hefiod  after  the  fame  manner. 
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Ch.  1.  not  many  Poets,  befide  Homer’,  and  many 
Stagirites,  befide  but  none  equally 

illuftrious  for  their  Poetry  and  Philofo- 
phy. 

* 

It  is  on  a like  principle  that  Arijlotk 
tells  us,  it  is  by  no  means  the  fame  thing 
to  affert— rijy  ri^ovriv  ayu^ovy  or,  TO 
that,  Pleafure  is  A Good,  or. 
The  Good.  The  firft  only  makes  it  a 
cofnmon  Objedl  of  Defrcy  upon  a level 
with  many  others,  which  daily  raife 
our  wilhes ; the  laft  fuppofes  it  that  fu- 
preme  and  fovereign  Good,  the  ultimate 
Scope  of  all  our  Adtions  and  Endea- 
vours  {fj. 

But  to  purfue  our  Subjedt.  It  has  been 
faid  already  that  the  Article  has  no  mean- 
ing, but  v/hen  aflbciated  to  fome  other 
word. — To  what  words  then  may  it  be 
aflbciated  ?— To  fuch  as  require  defmmgy 

for 


(f)  x^nalyt.  Prior.  L I.  c.  40. 
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for  it  is  by  nature  a And  Ch.  I; 

Kvhat  Words  are  thefe  ?— Not  thofe  which 
already  are  as  definite ^ as  may  be\  Nor 
yet  thofe,  which,  being  indefinite y camiot 
properly  be  made  otherwife.  It  remains 
then  they  mu  ft  be  thofe y which  though  in- 
definite y are  yet  capable y through  the  Article i 
■of  becoming  definite-. 

% 

Upok  thefe  Printiples  wT  fee  the  feafoU^ 
why  it  is  abfurd  to  fay,  O Erxi,  T he  or 

O ZT,  The  TnoUj  becaufe  nothing  can  , 
make  thofe  Pronouns  more  definitey  than 
they  are  (;g').  The  fame  may  be  aflerted 

of 


J ; - - i-i; — ri-cx,. 

(^)  Apollonius  makes  it  part  of  the  Pronoun’s  Defi- 
nition, to  refufe  co-alefcence  with  the  Article.  ^EkeTvo 

'*AvTmv[jt.iocy  TO  jUETa  n cilvx(poo'xg  ix.VT0VQy.0i- 

^eyevovy  w a (Tvvsri  to  a^O^oy.  7~/oaf  therefore  is  a PrO’‘ 
nouriy  which  with  Indication  or  Reference  is  put  for  a 
Nouny  and  With  which  the  Article  doth 
NOT  ASSOCIATE.  L.  II.  c.  5.  So  Gazuy  fpeaking 
of  Pronouns — Uoc-vlriJl — -sx  iTTi^i^ovlxi  cc^^^ov,  L.  IV. 
Prifeian  fays  the  fame,  jure  igitur  apud  Grescos  prima 
' ei 
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Ch.  I.  of  Proper  Names,  and  though  x\\q  Greeks 
fay  0 ^ BdvQiTTTryj,  and  the  like# 

yet  the  Article  is  a mere  Pleonafm,  unlefs 
perhaps  it  ferve  to  diftinguifh  Sexes.  By 
the  fame  rule  we  cannot  fay  in  Greek 
OI  AMOOTEPOI,  or  in  Englifi,  The 
BOTH,  becaufe  thefe  Words  in  their  own 
nature  are  each  of  them  perfectly  dejinedy 
fo  that  to  define  them  farther  would"  be 
quite  fuperfluous.  Thus  if  it  be  faid,  7 
haveread'&oT'H  PoctSy  this  plainly  indicates 
a definite  pair,  of  whom  feme  mention 
has  been  made  already  ; Aya;  lyv^ocrfjiBVTi,  a 
known  Duad,  as  Appollonius  exprelTes  himr 
felf,  (//)  when  he  fpeaks  of  this  Subjedf. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  faid,  I have  read 
Two  PoetSy  this  may  mean  any  Pair  out 

of 


€t fecunda  ferfona  pronomlnumy  qua  fine  duhio  demonflra^ 
tiv<£  funty  articulis  adjungi  non  pojfunt ; nec  tertiay  quando 
demonjh  ativa  eji.  Lr  XII.  p.  938. — In  the  beginning  of 
the  fame  Book,  he  gives  the  true  reafon  of  this.  Supra 
omnes  alias  partes  or ationh  FINIT  PERSONAS  Prono- 
MEN. 


{!))  Apollon,  L.  L c.  16. 
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of  all  that  ever  exifted.  And  hence  thisCh. 
Numeral,  being  in  this  Sehfe  indefinite  (as 
indeed  are  all  others,  as  well  as  itfelf)  is 
forced  to  ajfume  the  Article,  whenever  it 
would  become  definite^.  And  thus  it  is^ 
The  Two  in  Englijh,  and  01  ATO  in 
Creek,  mean  nearly  the  fame  things  as 
Both  or  AMTOTEPOI.  Hence  alfo  it 
is,  that  as  Twoj  when  taken  alonej  has 
reference  to  fome  primary  and  indefiniti 
Perception,  while  the  Article,  The,  has 
reference  to  fome  fecondary  and  definite 
hence  I fay  the  Reafon,  why  it  is  bad  Greek 
to  fay  ATO  OI  AN0Pnnol>  and  bad 
Englifi,  to  fay  Two  the  Men.  Such 
Syntax  is  in  fadl  a Blending  of  Incompati^ 
0^2  bles^ 


i. 


* This  explains  Servhs  on  the  XIP^  -^neid.  v.  51 1, 
where  he  tells  us  that  Diiorum  is  put  for  Amborum,  In 
Englijh  or  Greek  the  Article  would  have  done  the  bufi- 
nefs,  for  the  Two,  or  roTv  ho7v  are  equivalent  to  Both 
or  a^tx(poV^cou,  but  not  fq  Duorum,  becaufe  the  Batins 
have  no  Articles  to  prefix. 

t Sup.  p.  215,216. 
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Ch.  I.  i that  is  to  fay  of  a defined  Subfiaiitive 
with  an  undefined  Attributive,  On  the 
contrary  to  fay  in  Greek  AM^OTEPOI 
OI  ANGPnnOI,  or  in  Engiijh^  Both 
THT  Men,  is  good  and  allowable,  becaufc 
the  Subftantive  cannot  poffibly  be  lefs  apt, 
by  being  defined,  to  coalefce  with  an  At- 
tributive, which  is  defined  as  well  as  it- 
felf.  So  likewife,  it  is  corredt  to  fay,  OI 
ATO  ANGPXinOI,  The  two  Men 

9 

becaufe  here  the  Article,  being  placed 
in  the  beginning,  extends  its  Power  as 
well  through  Subftantive  as  Attributive, 
and  equally  contributes  to  define  them 
both. 

As  fome  of  the  words  above  admit  of 
no  Article,  becaiifie  they  are  by  Nature  as 
definite  as  may  be^  fo  there  are  others, 
w^hich  admit  it  not,  becaufe  they  are  not 
to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this  fort  are  all 
Interrog  ATivES.  If  wc  queftion  about 
Subfiances,  we  cannot  fay  O TIE  OT- 
TOZ,  The  who  is  this;  but  TI.E 

OT- 
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OTTOS,  Who  is  this?  (/).  The  fame  Ch, 
as  to .^alittes  and  both  kinds  of  Quantity.' 
We  fay  without  an  Article  no  10  S,  nO- 
SOI,  DHAIKOS,  in  Englijh,  what 

SORT  OF,  HOW  MANY,  HOW  GREAT, 

The  Reafon  is,  that  the  Articles  'O,  and 
THE  relpeft  Beings,  already  known ; Inter- 
rogatives  refpe<9:  Beings,  about  which  we 
are  ignorant  5 for,  as  to  what  we  know. 
Interrogation  is  fuperfluous. 


I. 


In  a word  the  natural  Ajfociators  with 
Articles  are  all  thofe  cotnmon  Appellatives^ 
which  denote  the  feveral  Genera  and  Spe- 
cies of  Beings. ' It  is  thefe,  which,  by  af- 
fuming  a differ ent^rZ/VZ?,  ferve  either  to  ex- 
plain an  Individual  upon  its  firft  being  per- 
ceived, or  elfe  to  indicate,  upon  its  return, 
a Recognition,  or  repeated  Knowledge  [k\ 
Q_3  We 


(/)  Apollonius  calls  TIE,  Ivoculiunzrou  twv 
a Part  of  Speech,  contrary^  moji  averfe  to  Articles, 

L.  IV.  c.  I. 

(k)  What  is  here  faid  refpecfis  the  Articles,  which 
we  have  m'EngU/h,  In  Greeks  the  Article  does  no  more, 
than  imply  a Recognition,  See  before  p.  216,  2 1 7,  218. 


/ 


HERMES. 

Ch.  I.  We  fliall  here  fubjoin  a few  Inftanccfi 
of  the  Peculiar  Power  of  Articles. 

Every  Propofuipn  confifts  of  a SubjeB^ 
and  a Predicate,  In  £;^^/^*thefe  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  their  Pofition,  the  Subjeft 
ftanding^-^,  the  Predicate/^.  Tlappinefs^ 
is  Pleafure- — Here,  Happinefs  is  the  Sub^ 
jeEi\  PleafurCyXh^  Predicate..  If  we  change 
their  order,  and  fay,  Pleajure  is;  Happinefs y 
then  Pleajure  become^  the  Subjedty  and 
Happinefs  the  Predicate.  Jn  Greek  thefe 
are  diftingui(hed  not  by  any  Order  or  Po- 
fition, but  by  help  of  the  Articky  which 
the  Subjed  always  ajfTunies,  and  the  Predi- 
cate in  moft  inftances  (fome  few  excepted) 
rejeds.  Happinefs  is  Pleafure—r^ov^  gy- 
Sxi[A,ov[oi—PIeafure  is  Happinefs — 7}  ii^ovri  eu- 
SocifjLovtoc — Fine  things  are  difficiilt — 
ra  y^oLkoL — 'Difficult  things  are  fine — %a- 

KOCXCC. 


In 
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In  Greek  it  Is  worth  attending,  how  inCh.  1. 
the  fame  Sentence,  the  fame  Article^  by 
being  prefixed  to  a different  Word,  quite 
changes  the  whole  meaning.  For  exam- 
ple—-'O  yviJtvoc(riu^x^(Toig  \Tiy^rfiyi 

Ptolemy,  having  prejided  over  the  Games, 
was  publickly  honoured*  The  Participle 
y\}^voL<riCL^X^^^^  has  here  no  other  force, 
then  to  denote  to  us  the  Time,  when  Ptole- 
my was  honoured,  viz*  after  having  pre- 
fided  over  the  Games.  But  if,  inftead  of 
the  Subftantive,  we  join  the  Participle  to 
the  Article,  and  fay,  *0  yufjcvccaa^^i^crc^g 
UroXe^Zi^^  our  meaning  is  then— 

The  Ptolemy,  who  prejided  over  the  Games, 
was  honoured*  The  Participle  in  this  cafe> 
being  joined  to  the  Article,  tends  tacitly  to 
indicate  not  one  Ptolemy  but  many,  of 
which  number  a particular  one  participated 
of  honour  ( /). 


0.4 


In 


{j)  Apollon  ,L.  I.  Q.  33,  34. 


» 
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In  EngUjh  likewife  it  deferves  remark- 
^ing,  how  the  Senfe  is  changed  by  chang- 
ing of  the  Articles^  tho’  we  leave  every 
other  Word  of  the  Sentence  untouched. — 
And  Nathan f aid  unto  David,  Thou  art 
THE  Man  In  that  Angle,  the,  that 
diminutive  Particle,  all  the  force  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  Reafon  is  contained.  By  that 
alone  are  the  Premifes  applied,  and  fo 
firmly  fixed,  as  never  to  be  ffiaken.  It  is 
poffible  this  Aflertlon  may  appear  at  firft 
fomewhat  flrange ; but  let  him,  who  doubts 
it,  only  change  the  Article,  and  then  fee 
what  will  become  of  the  Prophet  and  his 
reafoning. — And  Nathan  /aid  unto  David, 
Thou  art  a Man.  Might  not  the  King 
well  have  demanded  upon  fo  impertinent 
a pofition, 

No?i  dices  ho  die.,  quorfum  hce^c  tarn  putida 
tendant?, 

But 


""STEI'OANHP.  B^.  x£(p, 
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But  enough  of  fuch  Speculations.  TheCh.  I, 
only  remark,  which  wc  fhall  make  on v~- 
them,  is  this ; that  ‘‘  minute  Change  in 
‘‘  Principles  leads  to  mighty  Change  in 
Effects;  fo  that  well  are  Principles 
**  intitled  to  our  regard,  however  in  ap^ 
pearance  they  may  be  trivial  and  low/* 

The  Articles  already  mentioned  arc 
xhoit  JiriSlly  fo  called ; but  befides  thefe 
there  are  the  Pronominal  Articles, 
fuch  as  Tihisy  Thaty  Any,  Other,  Some,  All, 

No,  or  None,  &c.  Of  thefe  we  have  fpoken 
already  in  our  Chapter  of  Pronouns  {m), 

where 

/ 


[m)  See  B.  I.  c.  5.  p.  72,  73.  It  feems  to  have  been 
fome  view  of  words,  like  that  here  given,  which  in- 
duced ^intilian  to  fay  of  the  Latin  Tongue — Nojler 
fermo  Articulos  non  defiderat ; ideoque  in  alias  paries  ora^ 
tionis  fparguntur.  Inft.  Orat.  L.  I.  c.  4,  So  Scaliger^ 
His  declaratis,  fatis  conjiat  Gracorum  Articulos  non  neg~ 
letfos  a nohis^  fed  eorum  ufum  Juperfluum.  Nam  uhi  alL 
quid  praferibendum.  efi^  quod  Grad  per  articulum  effduni, 
0 e^pletur  a Latinis  per  Is  aut  Ille  ; Is, 

aut 
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Ch.  I.  where  we  have  (hewn,  when  they  may  be 
taken  as  Pronouns,  and  when  as  Articles. 
Yet  in  truth  it  muft  be  confelTed,  if  the 
Effence  of  an  Article  be  to  define  and  aficer^ 
tairiy  they  are  much  more  properly  Arti- 
cles, than  any  thing  elfe,  and  as  fuch  (hould 
be  confidcred  in  Univerfal  Grammar. 
Thus  when  we  fay,  this  Pidiure  I ap^ 
prove y but  that  Idifitke^  what  do  we  per- 
form by  the  help  of  thefe  Definitives,  but 
bring  down  the  common  Appellative  to 
denote  two  Individuals,  the  one  as  themore 
near^  the  other  as  the  more  difiant?  So  when 
we  fay,  Some  7nen  ure  virtuous y but  All 
meji  are  mortal  what  is  the  natural  EfFedl 
of  this  All  and  Some,  but  to  define 
that  Vniverfalityy  and  Particularityy  which 
would  remain  indefinite,  were  we  to  take 

them 


auiy  Ille  fervus  dixit,  de  quo prvo  antea  fatfa  rnentio fity 
aut  qui  alio  quo  patio  notus  fit,  Additur  enim  Articului 
ad  rei  memoriam  renovandam^  cujus  antea  non  nefenfumuSy 
aut  ad  praferibendam  inielletlionem^  qua  latius  patere 
queat ; veluti  cum  dicimus^  C.  Csfar,  Is  qui  poftea  dic- 
tator fuit.  Nam  alii  fuere  C.  Cafares*  Sic  Gract 
Km(roip  0 CLuraxpocTup,  De  Cauf.  Ling.  Lat*  c.  131, 

■ 4 
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them  away  ? The  fame  is  evident  in  fuch  Ch.  I. 
Sentences,  as — Some  fubjiances  have fenfa’- 
(ion ; others  wara  it — Chufe  any  way  of 
a Stingy  and  some  men  will find  faulty  &c. 

For  here  some,  other,  and  any,  ferve 
all  of  them  to  define  different  Pafis  of^ 
given  Whole;  Sqme,  to  denote  a definite 
Part ; Any,  to  denote  an  indefinite ; and 
Other,  to  denote  the  remaining  Part, 
v/hen  a Part  has  been  affumed  already. 
Sometimes  this  laft  Word  denotes  ^ large 
indefinite  Portion,  fet  in  oppofition  to  fome 
fingle,  definite,  and  remaining  Part,  which 
receives  from  fuch  Oppofition  no  fraall  de- 
gree of  heightening.  Thus  Virgil, 

Excudent  alii  fpirantia  7noUius  rera ; 
f Credo  equidem J vivos  ducejit  de  mar  more 
vultus ; 

Orabunt  caufas  melius,  caelique  meatus 
Defcribent  radio,  et  furgentia  fidera 
dice7it : 

Tu  regere  hnperio  popiilos,  Romane, 
7ncmento,  Sec.  JEn,  VI. 


Nothing 


.23^ 
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Ch.  I.  Nothing  can  be  ftronger  or  more  fub- 
v~^lime,  than  this  Antithefis  ; one  A5l  fet  as 
equal  to  many  other  ABs  taken  together^ 
and  the  Roman  Jingly  (for  it  is  Tu  Romane, 
not  Vos  Romani)  to  all  other  Men^  and  yet 
this^  performed  by  fo  trivial  a caufe,  as  the 
juft  oppofition  of  Alii  to  Tu. 

But  here  we  conclude,  and  proceed  to 
treat  of  Connectives. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Concerning  Connedlives,  and  JirJl  thofe 
called  ConjunBions. 

Onnectives  are  the  fubjedt  of  what  Ch.  II. 


follows  ; which,  according  as  thej 
conned:  either  Sentences  or  Words,  are  call- 
ed by  the  different  Names  of  Conjunc- 
tions,or  Prepositions.  Of thefe  Names, 
that  of  the  Prepojition  is  taken  from  a mere 
accident,  as  it  commonly  ftands  in  connec- 
tion before  the  Part,  which  it  conneds. 
The  name  of  the  ConjunBion,  as  is  evident, 
has  reference  to  its  ejfential  chara^er. 

Of  thefe  two  we  (hall  confider  the  Con- 
junction firft,  becaufe  it  conneds,  not 
Words,  but  Sentences.  This  is  conform- 
able to  the  Analyfis,  with  which  we  be- 
gan this  inquiry^,  and  which  led  us,  by 


parity 


* Sup.  p.  II,  12. 
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Ch.  II.  parity  of  reafon,  toconfider  Sentences  them- 
^ ^ ^ Jelves  before  Words.  Now  the  Definition 
of  a Conjunction  is  as  follows — a Fart 
cf  Speech^  void  of  Signification  itjelfy  but 
Jo  Jormed  as  to  help  Signijicationy  by  making 
TWO  or  more fignificant  Sentences  to  be  one 
Jignificant  Sentence  (^). 

This 


{a)  Grammarians  have  ufually  confidered  the  Con- 
jun£lion  as  connecSling  rather  fmgle  Parts  ofSpeechy  than 
whole  Sentences^  and  that  too  with  the  addition  of  like 
with  like,  Tenfe  with  Tenfe,  Number  with  Number, 
Cafe  with  Cafe,  Cfr.  This  Santlius  juftly  explodes. 
ConjunCfio  neque  cafuSy  neque  alias  partes  orationis  ( ut  im* 
periti  docent)  conjungity  ipfs  enim  partes  inter fc  conjun^ 
guntur — -fed  conjuntiio  Orationes  inter  fe  conjungit  Miner4 
L'.  HI.  c.  14.  He  then  eftablilhes  his  doftrine  by  a 
variety  of  examples.  He  had  already  faid  as  much, 
L.  I.  c.  18.  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  followed 
Scaligery  who  had  alTerted  the  fame  before  him.  Con* 
juntiionis  autem  ndiionejn  veteres  paullo  inconfultius  pro  did- 
der e neque  enitriy  quod  aiunty  partes  alias  conjungit  ( Ipfa 
enim  partes  per  fe  inter  fe  conjunguntur) — fed  Conjun6llo 
eji^  qua  conjungit  Orationes  plures.  De  Cauf.  Ling.  Lat* 
c.  165.  . 


This 
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This  therefore  being  the  general  Idea  of  Ch.  II. 
Conjunctions,  we  deduce  their  Species 

ia 


This  Do£i:nne  of  theirs  is  confirmed  by  JpoIIoniuSy 
who  in  the  feveral  places,  where  he  mentions  the  Con- 
jundlion,  always  confiders  it  in  Syntax  as  connedling 
Sentences^  and  not  Words,  though  in  his  works  now  ex- 
tant he  has  not  given  us  its  Definition.  See  L.  I.  c.  2. 
p.  lij.  L.  II.  c.  12.  p.  124-  L.III.  c.  15.  p.  234. 

But  we  have  ftronger  authority  than  this  to  fupport 
Scaliger  and  SanSlius,  and  that  is  Anjiotle's  Definition, 
as  the  Paflage  has  been  corredled  by  the  beft  Critics 
and  Manufcripts,  A Conjun£lion,  according  to  him,  is 
(pcoVT?  £>c  ur?,£iGvct}v  fAv  (pcuvuv  o'yi^uoiv] Dciov 

<51,  zs'oifTv  z:r{(pvwToc  ipccutlu  (rv/^txvltxtiv.  An  arti- 
culate  Sound,  devoid  of  Signification,  which  is fio  formed 
as  to  make  ot^iE  fignificarit  articulate  Sound  out  of  fevered 
articulate  Sounds,  ivhich  are  each  of  them  fignificant.  Poet, 
c 20.  In  this  view  of  things,  the  one  figmficant  arti- 
culate  Sound,  formed  by  the  ConjunSiion,  is  not  the  Union 
of  two  or  more  Syllables  in  one  fimple  Word,  nor  even 
of  two  or  more  Words  in  one  fimple  Sentence,  but  of 
two  or  more  fimple  Sentences  in  one  complex  Sentence, 
which  is  confidered  as  one,  from  that  Concatenation 
of  Meaning  efFe£led  by  the  Conjundiions.  For  exam- 
ple, let  us  take  the  Sentence,  v/hich  follows.  If  Men 
*re  by  nature  Jocial,  it  is  their  Interejl  to  he  jufi,  though  it 

ivere 
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Ch.  II  , in  the  following  manner.  Conjunctions^ 
while  they  conneB  fentaices^  either  comivSi 

alfo 


were  not  fo  ordained  hy  the  Laws  of  their  Country^  Here 
are  three  Sentences,  (i.)  Men  are  hy  nature  fociali 
(2.)  It  is  Man  s Inter e/i  to  he  jujL  (3.)  It  is  not  or-- 
dained  by  the  Lawi  of  every  Country  that  Man  fnould  he 
juft.  The  firfl  two  of*  thefe  Sentences  are  made  One 
by  the  Conjun6lion,  If  ; thefe,  One  with  the  third 
Sentence,  by  the  Conjunftion,  Tho'  j and  the  three, 
thus  united,  make  that  CpwvrJ  that  one 

fignificaytt  articulate  Sounds  of  which  Arijhtle  fpeaks, 
and  which  is  the  refult  of  the  conjundbive  Power. 

This  explains  a paflage  in  his  Rhetoric,  where  he 
mentions  the  fame  Subjedb.  *0  c-xiv^ior^oq  cv  -usoiii! 
TOC  •aroAAct*  dVf  idu  e^ocips^'o,  J'jjAoi;  on  tuvocutIov  ifoct 
TO  zsoXaoc,  The  Conjundiion  makes  many^  ONE  ; fo 
that  if  it  he  taken  away^  it  is  then  evident  on  the  contrary 
that  one  will  be  many.  Rhet.  III.  c.  12.  His  inflance 
of  a Sentence,  di veiled  of  its  Conjundlions,  and  thus 
made  many  out  of  one^  is,  r/A0oi/,  aV)iJIy/(ra, 
veniy  occurri^  regaviy  where  by  the  way  the  three  Sen- 
tences, refulting  from  this  Diflblution,  (for  ^aOov, 
d7rm1v<Toc,  and  are  each  of  them,  when  un* 

connedbed,  fo  many  perfedb  Sentences)  prove  that  thefe 
are  the  proper  Subjedls  of  the  Conjunction  connedlive 
faculty. 

AmmorliuC^ 
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alfo  their  meanings^  or  not, ' For  exam-^  Ch.  II. 


pie : let  us  take  thefe  two  Sentences — 
'Rome  was  enfiaved — C(2jar  was  ambitious 
—and  connedt  them  together  by  the  Con- 
jundlibn.  Because,  Rome  was  enfiaved^ 
BECAUSE  Cafar  was  ambitious.  Here  the 
Meanings^  as  well  as  the  Sentences^  appear 
to  be  connedted.  But  if  I fay, — Manners 
mufi  be  reformed^  or  hiberty  will  be  lojl — - 
here  the  Conjunction,  or,  though  it  jom 


the 


J?nmQnlus’ s account  of  the  ufe  of  this  Part  of  Speech 


analogous  to  a piece  of  Timber  720t  yet  fevered^  and  called 
on  this  account  One,  That^  which  denotes  feveral  Exi/i- 
ences^  and  which  appears  to  be  made  one  by Jome  Conjunc- 
tive Particle,,  is  analogous  to  a Ship  made  up  of  many  pieces 
of  Timber  and  which  by  means  of  the  nails  has  an  apparent 
Xlnity,  Am.  in  Lib,  de  Interpret,  p.  5^,  6. 


R 
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Ch.  II,  the  Sentences,  yet  as  to  their  refpedlive 
Meanings,  is  a perfect  DisjunSiive,  And 
thus  it  appears,  that  though  all  Conjunc- 
tions conjoin  Sentences,  yet  with  refpedl:  to 
the  Senfe,  fome  are  Conjunctive,  and 
forae  Disjunctive  ^ and  hence  [U)  it  is 
that  we  derive  their  different  Species. 

The  ConjunSlions,  which  conjoin  both 
Sentences  and  their  Meanings,  are  either 
Copulatives,  or  Continuati ves. 
The  principal  Copulative  in  Englijh  is. 
And.  The  Continuatives  are.  If,  Be- 
cause, Therefore,  That,  &c.  The 
Difference  between  thefe  is  this— 
Copulative  does  no  more  than  barely  couple 
Sentences,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to  all 
Subjeds,  whofe  Natures  are  not  incompa- 
tible. Continuatives,  on  the  contrary,  by 
a more  intimate  connedion,  confolidatc 
X Sen- 


(^)  Thus  Scaliger,  Aut  ergo  Senfum  covjungunt,  ac 
Verba’,  aut  Verba  tantum  conjungunt,  Senfum  vero  dip 
jurigunt.  De  C.  L.  Lat.  c.  167. 
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Sentences  into  one  continuous  Whole^ 

are  therefore  applicable  only  to  Subjefts,'— v-— ^ 

which  have  an  ejfential  Co-incidence. 

To  explain  by  examples — It  is  no  way 
improper  to  fay,  Lyjippus  was  a Statuary^ 

AND  Prifcian  was  a Grammarian — The 
Sun  Jlnnethi  and  the  Sky  is  clea?'~htC2i\x(o 
thefe  are  things  that  may  co-exift,  and  yet 
imply  no  abfurdity.  But  it  would  be  ab- 
furd  to  fay,  hyjippus  was  a Statuary y be- 
cause Prifcian  was  a Grammarian ; tho’ 
not  to  fay,  the  Sun  foinethy  because  the 
Sky  is  clear.  The  Reafon  is,  with  refped: 
to  the  firft,  the  Co-incidence  is  merely  ac- 
cidentahy  with  refpedl  to  the  laft,  it  is  ejfen- 
tialy  and  founded  in  nature.  And  fo  much 
for  the  Diftinftion  between  Copulatives 
and  Continuatives  (f). 

As 


(c)  Copulatlva  eji^  qua  copulat  tam  V vha^  quam  Sen- 
fum.  Thus  Prijciariy  p.  1026.  But  Scaliger  is  more 
explicit — -fi  Senfum  conjungunt  [conjuntfiones  Jc.)  aut  ne- 
B 2 cejarloy 
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Ch.  11.  As  to  Continiiativesy  they  are  cither 
Suppositive,  fuch  as.  If  j or  Positive, 
fuch  as.  Because,  Therefore,  As, 
Take  Examples  of  each — -you  will  live 
happily i if  you  live  honejily — you  live  hap^ 
pifyy  BECAUSE  you  live  honejily.  The  Dif- 
ference between  thefe  Continuatives  is  this 
—The  Suppojitives  denote  ConneBiony  but 
affert  not  adtual  Exijience ; the  Pojitives 
imply  both  the  one  and  the  other  {d). 

Farther 


cejfarioy  aut  non  necejfario  : ^ ft  non  necejjarioy  turn  fiunt 
CopulativrSyhc»  De  C.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  167.  Prifctans 
own  account  of  Continuatives  is  as  follows.  Continuatives 
funt^  qua  cotitlnuatlonem  confequentlam  rerum  ftgnificant 
— ibid.  Scallger’s  account  is — caujfam  aut  praflituunty 
autfubdunt.  Ibid.  c.  168.  The  name  for  the 
Copulative  was  (rvf/,7rXs}cItxo;  ; fortheCon- 

tinuative,  (rvj/x7rlixog ; the  Etymologies  of  which  w^ords 
juflly  diftinguifh  their  refpedlive  characters. 

( d)  The  old  Greek  Grammarians  confined  the  name 
Evyo67rliKo]y  and  the  Latins  tjiat  of  Continuatives  to  thofe 

Con- 
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Farther  than  this,  the  Pofitives  above  Ch.  11. 
mentioned  are  either  Causal,  fuch 
Because,  Since,  As,  or  Collec- 
tive, fuch  as.  Therefore,  Where- 
fore, Then,  &c.  The  Difference  be- 
tween thefe  is  this*— the  Caufals  fubjoin 
Caufes  to  Effedts—Uhe  Sun  is  in  Eclipfe, 

' BE- 


Conjun£lions,  which  we  have  called  Suppofitive  oy  Con- 
diiional,  while  thePofitive  they  called  zsoi^a,trvvoc'rrlixo]y 
or  Sukoniinuativa.  They  agree  however  in  defcribing 
their  proper  Characters.  The  firft  according  to  Gaza 
are,  01  dycoXii^iccv  nvoi  ^ toc^iv 

?iHVTsg — L.  IV.  Prtfcian  fays,  they  fignify  to  us,  qua-!‘ 
lis  eji  ordinatio  & natura  rerum^  cum  duhiiatione  aliqud 
ejjentics  rerum — p.  1027.  And  Scaliger  fays,  they  con- 
join fine  fubfjientid  neceffarid ; poteji  enim  fuhfijiere  ^ non 
fuhfijiere 'y  utrumque  enim  admittunt.  Ibid.  c.  168.  On 
the  contrary  of  the  Pofitive,  or  zj-a^oiiTvvocT^tycoi  (to  ufe 
his  own  name)  Gaza  tells  us,  on  fj^srot 

rajfw?  ffyiiAccivvcriv  kroiys — And  Prifcian  fays,  caufarn 
continuationis  ojiendunt  confequentem  cum  ejjentia  rerum — 
And  Scaliger y non  ex  hypothefiy  fed  ex  eo,  quod  fuhffiUy 
conjungunt.  Ibid. 


R 3 
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Ch.  II.  BECAUSE  the  Moon  intervenes — Ti’he  Collect 
^ ' lives  fubjoin  EffeU:s  to  Caufes — T’he  Moon 
intervenes^  therefore  the  Su?t  is  in 


Now  we  ufe  Caufals  in  thofe 


inilances,  where,  the  Effedl  being  con- 
fpicuous,  we  fcek  its  Caufe  ; and  Collec- 
tives^ in  Demonjirations,  and  Science  pro- 
perly fo  called^  where  the  Caufe  being 


known 


It  may  feem  at  firft  fomewhat  ftrange,  why  the  Voft^ 
tlve  Conjundlions  fliould  have  been  confidered  as  Sub- 
ordinate to  the  which  by  theirantientNames 

appears  to  have  been  the  fa£l.  Is  it,  that  the  Pofitive 
are  confined  to  what  a£iually  ts\  the  Suppofitive  extend 
to  Pcjpihles^  nay  even  as  far  as  to  Impojjtbles  f Thus  it  is 
faife  to  affirm,  Js  it  is  Day^  it  is  Lights  uniefs  it  actually 
be  Day.  But  we  may  at  midnight  aflirm.  If  it  be  Day^ 
it  is  Lights  becaufe  the,  If,  extends  to  Foffibles  alfo. 
Nay  we  may  affirm,  by  its  help  (if  we  pleafe)  even  Im- 
poffibles.  We  may  fay.  If  the  Sun  he  cubical^  then  is 
the  Sun  angular  ; If  the  Sky  fall^  thoi  jhall  we  catch  Larks, 
Thus  too  Scaliger  upon  the  fame  occahon — ainpUiudi- 
nem  Continuativce  percipi  ex  eo^  quod  etlam  impojfibile  ali- 
quando  prafupponit,  De  C.  L.  Lat.  C.  168.  In  this 
fenfe  then  the  Continuative,  Suppofitive  or  Conditional 
Conjunction  is  (as  it  were)  fuperior  to  the  Pofitive,  as 
being  of  greater  latitude  in  its  application. 
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known  firft,  by  its  help  we  difcern  confe-  Ch.  II. 
quences  (^’). 

All  thefe  Continuatives  are  refolvable 
into  Copulatives.  Inilead  of,  B e c a u s e //  // 

Day,  it  is  lights  we  may  fay.  It  is  Day, 

AND  it  is  Light.  Inflead  of,  If  it  be  Day, 
it  is  Light,  we  may  fay,  It  is  at  the  fame 
time  necejfary  to  be  Day,  and  Light. 
and  fo  in  dther  Inflances,  The  Reafon  is, 
that  the  Power  of  the  Copulative  extends 
to  all  Connections,  as  well  to  the  effential, 
as  to  the  cafual or fortuitous.  Hence  there- 
fore the  Continuative  may  be  refolved  into 
a Copulative  and fomething  more,  that  is  to 
fay,  into  a Copulative  implying  an  effential 
Co-incidence  (f)  in  the  Subjects  conjoined. 

R 4 As 


(e)  The  Latins  called  the  Caufals,  Caufales  or  Cau-^ 
Jativtc  ; the  Colle£lives,  Collet! iva  or  Illativa: : The 
Greeks  called  the  former  'AirioXoyiy.Q\,  and  the  latter 

HvXXoyifiytoi. 

(f)  Refohuntur  autem  in  Copulatlvas  omnes  ha^prcp^^ 
Urea  quod  Caufa  cu?n  Effetiu  Suapte  natura  conjuntta  eji. 

de  C.  L.  Lat,  c.  169.  z 
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Ch.  II.  As  to  Caufal  Cpnjundions  (of  which 
we  have  fpoken  already)  there  is  no  one 
of  the  four  Species  ofCaufes,  which  they 
are  not  capable  of  denoting  : for  example, 
THE  Material  Cause — The  T7^umpet 
founds y BECAUSE  it  is  made  of  Metal—Tn'E, 
FORMAL — The  Trumpet  foundsy  because 
it  is  long  and  hollow — The  efficient— 
The  Trumpet  found Sy  because  an  Artijl 
blows  it — The  final  — The  Trumpet 
foundsy  THAT  it  may  raife  our  courage. 
Where  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  three 
firft  Caufes  are  expreft  by  the  ftrong  affir- 
mation of  the  hidicative  Modey  becaufe  if 
the  Effeft  actually  be,  thefe  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  alfo.  But  the  laft  Caufe  has  a 
different  Mode,  namely,  the  Contmgent 
or  FotentiaL  The  Reafon  is,  that  the 
Final  Caufe,  tho’  it  may  be  firji  in  Specu- 
ation,  is  always  lafl  in  Events  That  is  to 
fay,  however  it  may  be  the  End,  which 
fet  the  Artiit  firft  to  work,  it  may  ftill  be 
an  End  beyond  his  Power  to  obtain,  and 

which 
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which  like  other  Contingents,  may  either  Ch.  II. 
happen,  or  not  {g).  Hence  alfo  it  is 
nedled  by  Conjunftions  of  a peculiar  kind, 
fuch  as.  That,  Ivoc,  Ut,  &c. 

The  Sum  is,  that  all  Conjunctions, 
which  connect  bothSente?ices andtheir  Mean^ 
ingSy  are  either  Copulative,  or  Conti- 
NUATiVE  5 the  Continuatives  are  either 
Conditional^  or  Pojitive ; and  the  Pofitives 
are  either  Caufal  or  Colleclive. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Disjunc- 
tive Conjunctions,  a Species  of  Words 
which  bear  this  contradidory  Name,  be- 
caufe,  while  they  disjoin  the  Senfe^  they 
conjoin  the  Sentences  (/z). 

'With 


(g)  See  B.  I.  c.  8.  p.  142.  See  alfo  Vol.  I.  Note 
VIII.  p.  271.  Tor  the  four  Caufes  fee  Vol.  I.  Note 
XVII.  p.  280. 

{h)  ‘Ot  Je  ^iiz^svicIiKo]  Tcc  o-'JVTiS/atrt, 

71  ^TTQ  S TS-^Oa-CCTTOV  CJTTO  «r^o- 

e-fcjTrif  Tnv  (p^citnv  £7n<rvvJ'^(n!;»  Gaza 

Gram. 
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Ch.  II.  With  refped  to  thefe  we  may  obfervc, 
thatas  there isaPrincipleof  Union  difFufed 
throughout  all  things,  by  which  this 
Whole  is  kept  together,  and  preferved 
from  Diflipation ; fo  there  is  a Principle  of 
Diversity  diffufed  in  like  manner,  the 
Source  of  DiflincSion,  of  Number,  and  of 
Order  (/). 

Now 


Gram.  L.  IV.  DisjunSiiva  funt^  qua^  quamvis  diSii- 
ones  conjungant^  fenjum  tamen  disjunBum  habent,  Prifc* 
L.  XVI.  p.  IG29.  And  hence  it  is,  that  a Sentence* 
conne«£ted  by  Disjunctives,  has  a near  refemblance  to  a 
ftmple  negative  Truth.  For  though  this  as  to  its  Intel- 
lection be  disjunctive  (its  end  being  to  disjoin  the  Sub- 
ject from  the  Predicate)  yet  as  it  combines  Terms  to- 
gether into  one  Propoiition,  it  is  as  truly  fyntheticaly  as 
any  Truth,  that  is  affirmative.  See  Chap,  I.  Note  [h), 

P-  3- 

(/)  The  Diversity,  which  adorns  Nature,  maybe 
faid  to  heighten  by  degrees,  and  as  it  pafTes  to  different 
Subjects,  to  become  more  and  more  intenfe.  Some 
things  only  dllFer,  when  confidered  as  Individuals  yhvX  if 
we  recur  to  their  Species^  immedatcly  iofe  all  Diftinc- 
tion : fuch  for  inftance  are  Socrates  and  Plato.  Otherf 
differ  as  to  Species^  but  as  to  Genus  are  the  fame : fuch 

arc 
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" Now  it  is  to  exprefs  in  fome  degree  the  Ch,  II, 
Modifications  of  this  Diverfity^  that  Dis- 
juNCTivE  Conjunctions  feem  firft  to 
have  been  invented. 

Of  thefe  Disjunctives,  fome  are 
Simple,  fome  Adversative — Simple^ 
as  when  we  fay,  either  it  is  Day,  or  it 

is 


are  Man  and  Lton,  There  are  others  again,  which  dif- 
fer as  to  Genus^  and  co-incide  only  in  thofe  tranfcenden- 
ial  Comprehenfions  of  Ens,  Being,  Exiftence,  and  the 
like  : fuch  are  ^antities  and  ^altiies^  as  for  example 
an  Ounce,  and  the  Colour,  White,  Laftly  all  Being 
whatever  differs,  as  Being,  from  Non-being, 

Farther,  in  all  things  different,  hov/ever  moderate 
their  Diverfity,  there  is  an  appearance  of  Opposition 
with  refpedf  to  each  other,  in  as  much  as  each  thing  is 
it  Jef,  and  not  any  of  the  reft.  But  yet  in  all  Subjedfs 
this  Oppofition  is  not  the  fame.  In  Relatives,  fuch 
as  Greater  andLefs,  Double  and  Half,  Father  and  Son, 
Caufe  and  Effcdf , in  thefe  it  is  more  Jirikingy  than  in  or- 
dinary Subjects,  becaufe  thefe  always  fliew  it,  by  necef- 
farily  inferring  each  other.  In  Contraries,  fuch  as 
Black  and  White,  Even  and  Odd,  Good  and  Bad, 

VirtuoUvS 
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Ch.  II.  w Night — Adverfative,  as  when  we  fay,  If 
* — is  not  Day,  but  it  is  Night.  The  Differ- 
ence between  thefe  is,  that  the  Ample  do 
no  more,  than  merely  disjoin  ; the  Adver- 
fative disjoin,  with  an  Oppofition  concomi- 
tant. Add  to  this,  that  the  Adverfative 
are  definite  •,  the  Simple,  indefinite.  Thus 
when  we  fay,  Dhe  Number  Dhree  is  not 

an 


Virtuous  and  Vitious,  in  thefe  the  Oppofition  goes  ftill 
farther,  becaufe  thefe  not  only  differ but  are  evpn  de-^ 
Jlrudiive  of  each  other.  But  the  mofl  potent  Oppofition  is 
that  of  or  Contradiction,  when  we 

oppofe  Propofiiton  to  Propoftion^  Truth  to  Faljhood^  af- 
ferting  of  any  Subje£l,  either  it  is^  or  is  not.  This  in- 
deed is  an  Oppofition.^  which  extends  itfelf  to  all  things, 
for  every  thing  conceivable  mull  needs  have  its  Nega- 
tive, though  multitudes  by  nature  have  neither  Rela- 
tives, nor  Contraries, 

Befides  thefe  Modes  of  Diversity,  there  are  others 
that  deferve  notice  ; fuch  for  inftance,  as  the  Diverfity 
between  the  Name  of  a thing,  and  its  Definition  ; be- 
tween the  various  Names,  which  belong  to  the  fame  thing, 
and  the  various  things,  which  are  denoted  by  the  fame 
Name',  all  which  Diverfities  upon  occafion  become  a 
Fart  of  our  Difcourfc.  And  fo  much,  in  fliort,  for  the 
bubje6l  of  Diversity. 


2 
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an  even  Number^  but  anoddy  we  not  onlyCh.  II. 
disjoin  two  oppofite  Attributes,  but  we  de-  • 

finitely  affirm  one,  and  deny  the  other. 

But  when  we  fay,  The  Number  of  the  Stars 
is  EITHER  even  or  oddy  though  we  aflert 
one  Attribute  to  bey  and  th^  other  not  to 
bey  yet  the  Akernative  notwithftanding  is 
left  indefinite.  And  fo  much  for  fmple 
Disjunctives  (i). 

As  ' 


(i)  The  fimple  Disjun6live  or  Vel^  is  moftly  ufed 
indefinitely^  fo  as  to  leave  an  Alternative.  But  when  it 
is  ufed  definitely y fo  as  to  leave  no  Alternative  it  is  then 
a perfe£l:  Disjun£Hve  of  the  Subfequent  from  the  Pre- 
vious, and  has  the  fame  force  v.^ith  a,  or,  Et  non. 
It  is  thus  Gaza  explains  that  V erfe  of  Homer. 

ExAojt/,’  eyu)  Acsov  croou  ^ aTroAicrOa*. 

lA.  a; 

That  is  to  fay,  I defitre  the  people  Jhould  be' favedy  and 
NOT  bedefiroyedy  the  Conjundlion  v being 
or  fublative.  It  muft  however  be  confeft,  that  this  Verfc 
is  otherwife  explained  by  an  Ellipfis,  either  of  ^aAAov, 
01  auTi'?,  concerning  which  fee  the  Commentators, 
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Ch.  11.  As  to  Adverfative  ’DisjunBiveSy  It  ha"s 
^ been  faid  already  that  they  imply  Oppo- 
sition. Now  there  can  be  no  Oppofition 
of  the  fame  AttributCy  in  the  fame  SubjeSt, 
as  when  we  fay,'  Nireus  was  beautiful 5 
but  the  Oppofition  muft  be  either  of  the 
fame  Attribute  in  different  SubjeBsy  as  when 
we  fay,  Brutus  was  a Pat  riot  y but  Ccefar 
was  not — or  of  different  Attributes  in  the 
fame  SubjeBy  as  when  we  fay,  Go'rgias  was 
a Sop/iify  BUT  not  a Philofopher — or  of  dff 
ferent  Attributes  in  different  SubjeBsy  as 
when  we  fay,  Plato  was  a Philofopher y but 
Hippias  was  a Sophif. 

The  ConjunBions  ufed  for  all  thefe  pur- 
pofes  may  be  called  Absolute  Adver- 

SATIVES. 

But  there  are  other  Adverfativesy  be- 
fides  thefe ; as  when  we  fay,  Nireus  was 
more  beautifuh  than  Achilles — Virgil  was 

X AS 
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great  a Poety  as  Cicero  was  an  Orator.  Ch.  IL 
The  Charafter  of  thefe  latter  is,  that  they ' — 
go  farther  than  the  former,  by  marking 
not  only  Oppofitiony  but  that  Equality  or 
Excefsy  which  arifes  among  Subjedls  from 
their  being  compared.  And  hence  it  is  they 
may  be  called  Adversatives  of  Com- 
parison. 

Besides  the  Adverfatives  here  men- 
tioned, there  are  two  other  Species,  of 
which  the  moft  eminent  are  unless  and 
ALTHo’.  For  example — T roy  willbetakeny 
UNLESS  the  Palladium  be  preferved — Troy 
willbetakeny  altho’  HeBor  defend  it.  The 
Nature  of  thefe  Adverfatives  may  be  thus 
explained.  As  every  Eud’;?/ is  naturally  ^///>^ 
toiXsCaufe,  fo  by  parity  of  reafon  it  is  oppofed 
to  its  Preventive.  And  as  every  Caufe  is 
cither  adequate  (1)  or  in-adequate  (in-ade- 
quate, 


( /)  This  Diftin^lion  has  reference  to  common  Opinion^ 
and  the  form  of  Language.^  confonant  thereto.  In 
metaphyfical  truth,  No  Caufe y that  is  not  adequate y is 
Caufe  at  all. 
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Ch.  Il.quate,  when  it  endeavours,  without  being 
efFedual)  fo  in  like  manner  is  every  Prevent 
the.  Now  adequate  Preventives 
by  fuchAdverfatives,  as  UNLESS — Troy  will 
be  taken y unless  the  Palladium  beprefervedy 
that  is,  This  alone  is  fufficient  to  prevent 
it.  The  In-adequate  are  expreft  by  fuch 
Adverfatives,  as  altho’ — Troy  will  be 
takeuy  ALTHo’  He dl or  defend  it  I that  is, 
Hedior%  Defence  will  prove  in-ef'eSlual. 

The  Names  given  by  the  old  Gram- 
marians to  denote  thefe  laft  Adverfatives, 
appear  not  fufficiently  to  exprefs  their  Na« 
.tLires  (;;/).  They  may  be  better  perhaps 
called  Adversatives  Adequate,  and 
In-adequate. 

' And  thus  it  is  that  all  Disjunctives, 

that  is  Conjunctions,  which  conjoin  Sen- 

tencesy 


(ni)  Tliey  called  them  for  the  mofl;  part,  without 
fufficient  Diftinclion  of  their  Species,  Adverfativay  or 
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tences,  but  not  their  Meanings^  are  either  Ch.  11. 
Simple  or  Adversative  \ and  that  all 
Adversatives  Abfolute ov  Com- 

parative 5 or  elfe  Adequate  or  In-adequate^ 

We  (hall  finifli  this  Chapter  with  a few 
mifcellany  Obfervations. 

In  the  firft  place  it  may  be  obferved, 
through  all  the  Species  of  Disjunctives, 
that  the  fame  Disjundive  appears  to  have 
greater  or  lefs  force,  according  as  the  Sub- 
jeds,  which  it  disjoins,  are  more  or  lefs 
disjoined  by  Nature.  For  example,  if 
we  fay,  Every  Number  is  even^  or  odd— 

Every  Eropojition  is  truey  or  falfe — -nothing 
feems  to  disjoin  more  flrongly  than  the 
Disjunblive,  becaufe  no  things  are  in  Na- 
ture more  incompatible  than  the  Subjeds. 

But  if  vve  fay,  "That  Objedl  is  a Triangle^ 

OR  Figure  contained  under  three  right  lines 
—the  (or)  in  this  cafe  hardly  feems  to 
disjoin,  or  indeed  to  do  more,  than  di- 
finctly  to  exprefs  the  Thing,  firfl  by  its 
S Name^ 
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Ch.  11.  Name,  and  then  by  its  Definition.  So  if  we 
fay,  T^hat  Figure  is  a Sphere,  or  a Globe, 
OR  a B^//— the  Disjunftive  in  this  cafe, 
tends  no  farther  to,  disjoin,  than  as  it  di- 
ftinguifhes  the  fieveral  Names,  which  be- 
long to  the  fame  Thing  {n). 

Again — the  Words,  When  and  Where, 
and  all  others  of  the  fame  nature,  fuch  as. 
Whence,  Whither,  Whenever,  Wherever, See. 
may  be  properly  called  Adverbial  Con- 
junctions, becaufe  they  participate  the 
nature  both  of  Adverbs  and  Conjundions 
— of  ConjunBions,  as  they  conjoin  Senten- 
ces ; 


(«)  The  Latins  had  a peculiar  Particle  for  this  occa- 
fion,  which  they  called  SubdisjunCliva,  a SuldisjunC^ive ; 
and  that  was  Sive.  Alexander  five  Paris-,  Mars  five 
Mavors.  The  Greek  h feems  to  anfwer  the  fame 
end.  Of  thefe  Particles,  Scaliger  thus  fpeaks — Et  fane 
nornen  SubdisjunClivarum  retie  accepium  ejl,  neque  ennn 
iam  plane  disjungit,  quain  DisjimtiiveE.  Nam  Disjunct 
iivee  fiint  in  Contrariis — Snbdisjuntlivee  autem  etiam  in 
non  Contrariis,  fed  Diverfis  tantum  ; ut,  Alexander  five 
Paris.  De  C.L.  Lat.  c.  17c. 
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ces;  of  Adverbs^  as  they  denote  the  At- Ch.  IL 
tributes  either  of  Tdimcy  or  of  Place. 


Again — -thefe  Adverbial  Conjunclions ^ 
and  perhaps  mofl  of  the  Prepoftions  (con^ 
trary  to  the  Charafter  of  accejfory  Words, 
which  have  ftridtly  no  Signification,  but 
when  afTociated  with  other  words)  'have  a 
kind  of  obfcure  Signification,  when  taken 
alone,  by  denoting  thofe  Attributes  of 
Time  and  Place.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
they  appear  in  Grammar,  like  Zoophytes 
in  Nature  5 a Izhid  of  [0)  middle  Bemgs, 
of  amphibious  character,  which,  by  (ha- 
ring the  Attributes  of  the  higher  and  the 
lower,  conduce  to  link  the  Whole  toge- 
ther {p). 

And 


(<?)  TloXXoc^oZ  n (p’jVif  ^r,?K7i  yfvsrat  kcctcc 
fxsTU^cciVdCTiz,  uf£  dfJt,(pKr^yir£Z(r9xi  Itti  ztotsocv 

>3  (puroy.  Themip,  p.  74.  Ed.  Aid.  See  alfo 
Artji,  de  Animal.  Part.  p.  93.  1.  10.  Ed.  Syll. 

(p ) It  is  fomewhat  furprizing  that  the  politeft  and 
moll  elegant  of  the  Attic  V/riters,  and  Plato  above  all 
S 2 the 
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Ch.  II. 


And  fo  much  for  Conjunctions,  their 
Genus,  and  their  Species. 


the  reft,  fiiould  have  their  works  filled  with  Particles 
of  all  kinds,  and  withConjundions  inparticular;  while 
in  the  modern  polite  works,  as  well  of  ourfelves  as  of 
our  neighbours,  fcarce  fuch  a Word  as  a Particle,  or 
Conjunction  is  to  be  found.  Is  it,  that  where  there  is 
Connexion  In  the  Meaning-^  there  muft  be  IVords  had  to 
conneSf ; but  that  where  the  Connection  is  little  or  none, 
fuch  Connectives  are  of  little  ufe?  ThatHoufes  of  Cards, 
without  cement,  may  well  anfwer  their  end,  but  not 
thofe  Houfes,  where  one  would  chufe  to  dwell  ? Is  this 
the  Caufe  ? or  have  we  attained  an  Elegance,  to  the 
Antients  unknown  ? 

Venhnus  ad  fummam  for  tuna  ^ &c. 


CHAP. 
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Concerning  thofe  ConneBives,  called 
Prepojitions, 

Prepositions  by  their  name  exprefs  Ch.III, 
their  Place,  but  not  their  CliaraBer^ 

Their  Definition  will  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  former  Connedlives.  A Pre- 
position is  a Part  of  Speech,  devoid  itfelf 
of  Signification,  but  fo  formed  as  to  unite 
two  Words  that  are  fignficant,  and  that  re- 
fufe  to  co-alefce  or  unite  of  themfelves  {a). 


This 


S 3 
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Ch. III.  This  connedtive  Power,  (which  relates  to 
TVords' only ^ and  not  Sentences)  will  be  bet- 
ter underftobd  from  the  following  Specu- 
lations. 


Some  things  co-alefce  and  unite  of 
themfehes ; ofters  refufe  to  do  fo  without 
help,  and  as  it  were  compulfion.  Thus  in 
Works  of  Art,  the  Morter  and  the  Stone 
co-alefce  of  themfelves ; but  the  Wainfcot 
and  the  Wall  not  without  Nails  and  Pins. 
In  nature  this  is  more  ccnfpicuous.  For 
example  ; all  Quantities,  and  Qualities  co- 
alefce  immediately  with  their  Subftances. 
Thus  it  is  we  fay,  a fierce  Lion,  a vafi  Moun- 
fain-,  and  from  this  Natural  Concord  of  Sub- 
jedi  and  Accident,  arifes  the  Grammatical 
Concord  of  Subfiantive  and  Adjefiive,  In 

like 


took  occofion  io  call  them  Prepositive  Conjuncti- 
ons. Jpollon.  L.  IV.  c.  5.  p.  313-  Yet  is  this  in  fa£t 
rather  a defcriptive  Sketch,  than  a complete  Definition, 
fince  there  are  other  Conjundlions,  which  are  Prepofi- 
tive  as  well  as  thefe.  See  Gaz»  L.  IV.  dc  Pnepoht. 

L.  XiV.  p.  983. 
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like  manner  Aftions  co-alefce  with  their  Ch, III. 
Agents,  and  Paffions  with  their  Patients. 

Thusjt  is  we  fay,  Alexander  conquers  % Da^ 
rius  is  conquered.  Nay,  as  every  Energy  is 
a kind  of  Medium  between  its  Agent  and 
Patient,  the  whole  three.  Agents  Energy^ 
and  Patient i co-alefce  with  the  fame,  facili- 
ty; as  when  we  fay,  Alexander  conquers  Da^ 
rills.  And  hence,  that  is  from  thefe  Modes 
of  natural  Co-alefcencey  arifes  the  Gramma^ 
tical  Regimen  of  the  Verb  by  its  Nominative, 
and  of  the  Accufative  by  its  Verb,  ' Farther 
than  this.  Attributives  themfelves  may  be 
moll:  of  them  charadlerized ; as  when  we  fay 
of  fuch  Attributives  as  rauy  beautiful^  learn^ 
ed,  he  ran  fwiftlyy  fhe  was  very  beautiful^ 
he  was  moderately  learned,  &c.  And  hence 
the  Co-alefcence  of  the  Adverb  with  Verbs, 
Participles,  and  Adjediives, 

The  general  Conclulion  appears  to  be 
this.  Those  Parts  of  Speech  unite 
OF  THEMSELVES  IN  Grammar,  WHOSE 
ORIGINAL  Archetypes  unite  of 
S 4 


THEM^ 
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Ch.III/"  THEMSELVES  IN  NaTURE/'  To  whlch 
V-.— following  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  the  great  Objects  of  Natural 
Union  are  Substance  and  Attribute. 
Now  tho*  Rubfances  naturally  co-incide 
with  their  At  tributes  y yet  they  abfolutely 
refufe  doing  fo,  one  with  another  (J)).  And 
hence  thofe  known  Maxims  in  Phyfics, 
that  Body  is  impenetrable that  two  Bodies 
cannot  poffefs  the  fame  place ; that  the  fame 
Attribute  cannot  belong  to  different  Sub^ 
f a7icesy  &c. 

From  thefe  Principles  it  follows,  that 
when  we  form  a Sentence,  the  Subfanthe 
withoutdifficulty  co-incides  with  the  Verby 
from  the  natural  Co-Incidence  of  Subfiance 
and  Energy — The  Sun  '^armeth.  So 
iikewife  the  Energy  with  the  SubjeBy  07t 

which 


(Z*)  Caiifay  propter  quam  duo  SuhJIantiva  non  ponuniur 
fine  copula^  e Philofophid  petenda  eji  : neque  enim  diiofub^ 
jftantialiter  unurn  ejfe  potef^  ftcui  Suhfantia  et  Accident  ; 
liaque  non  dicasy  C^SAR,  Cato  PUCNAT.  de 

Gauf.  Ling.  Lat.  c.  177, 
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•which  it  operates— the  Ch  JII. 
Earth.  So  likewife  both  Subjiance  and  ^*"**v>~* 
Energy  with  their  proper  Attributes.— 

The  SplendidSun,-— genially  warm- 

ETH THE  FERTILE  EaRTH.  But  fup- 

pofe  we  were  defirous  to  add  other  Sub- 
ftantives,  as  for  inftance.  Air,  or  Beams. 

How  would  thefe  co-incide,or  under  what 
Character  could  they  be  introduced  ? Not 
as  Nominatives  or  Accufativesy  for  both 
thofe  places  are  already  filled  ; the  Nomi- 
native by  the  Subftance,  Sun  5 the  Accu- 
fative  by  the  Subftance,  Earth.  Not  as 
Attributes  to  thefe  laft,  or  to  any  other 
thing;  for  Attributes  by  nature  they  nei^ 
ther  arey  nor  can  be  made.  Here  then  we 
perceive  the  Rife  and  Ufe  of  Preposi- 
tions. By  thefe  we  conned  thofe  Sub- 
ftantives  to  Sentences,  which  at  the  time 
are  unable  to  co-alefce  of  themf elves.  Let 
us  aflume  for  inftance  a pair  of  thefe  Con- 
neftives,  Thro%  and  With,  and  mark 
th^eir  Effed  upon  the  Subftances  here  men- 
tioned. Tlhe  fplendid  Sun  with  his  Bea?ns 
' genially 
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genially  warmeth  thro’  the  Air  thefertik 
Earth.  The  Sentence,  as  before,  remains 
intire  and  one  y the  Suhjiantives  required 
are  both  introduced ; and  not  a Word, 
which  was  there  before,  is  detruded  from 
its  proper  place. 

It  muft  here  be  obferved  that  moft,  if 
not  all  Prepofitions  feem  originally  formed 
to  denote  the  Relations  ^'Pl  ace  (^:).  The 
reafon  is,  this  is  th^it  gxzndi  Relation y which 
Bodies  or  natural  Siihjiances  maintain  at  all 
times  one  to  another,  whether  they  are 
contiguous  or  remote,  whether  in  motion, 
or  at  reft. 

It  may  be  fald  indeed  that  in  the  Con- 
tinuity of  Place  they  form  this  Universe 

or 


((:)  Qmne  corpus  aut  mo^etur  aut  qulefcit : quare  opus 
full  allqua  nota^  ques  TO  HOT  ftgnlficaret^  five  effet 
inter  duo  extrema^  inter  ques  motus  fit^  five  effet  in  altero 
extremorum^  in  quihus  fit  quies.  Hinc  eliciemus  Prespofitic^ 
nis  efjentiakm  definiiionem.  Seal,  de  Caul'.  Ling.  Lat. 
c.  152.  ^ 
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or  VISIBLE  Whole,  and  are  made  asCh.III. 
much  One  by  that  general  Comprehenfion, 
as  is  confiftent  with  their  feveral  Natures, 
and  fpecific  Diftinftions.  Thus  it  is  we 
have  Prepolitions  to  denote  the  contiguous 
Relation  of  Body,  as  when  we  fay,  Caius 
•walked  WITH  aStaff\  the  Statue  Jioodu'^ou 
a Pedejlal'y  the  River  ran  over  a Sand; 
others  for  the  detached  Relation,  as  when 
we  fay,  He  is  going  to  Italy;  the  Sun  is 
rifen  above  the  Hills ; thefe  Figs  came 
FROM  Turky.  So  as  to  Motion  and  Rejl, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  here  thePre- 
pofition  varies  its  charafter  with  the  Verb. 

Thus  if  we  fay,  that  Lamp  hangs  from 
the  Ceilings  the  Prepofition,  From,  affumes 
a Charad:er  of  ^liefcence.  But  if  we  fay, 
that  Lamp  is  falling  from  the  Ceilings  the 
Prepofition  in  fuch  cafe  affumes  a Charac- 
ter of  Motion.  So  in  Milton^ 

— To  fupport  uneafie  Steps 
Over  the  burning  Marie — Par.  L.I. 

Here  over  denotes  Motion. 


Again 
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Gh.III.  Again— 

* — He — with  looks  of  cordial  Love 

Hung  OVER  her  enamour  d — -Par.  L.IV. 

Here  over  denotes  Reft. 

But  though  the  original  ufe  of  Prepofi- 
tlons  was  to  denote  the  Relations  of  Place, 
they  could  not  be  confined  to  this  Office 
only.  They  by  degrees  extended  them- 
felves  to  Subjeds  incorporeal,  and  came  to 
denote  Relations,  as  well  intelledlual  as 
local.  Thus,  bccaufe  in  Place  he,  who  is 
above,  has  commonly  the  advantage  over 
him,  who  is  below,  hence  we  transfer  over 
and  UNDER  to  Dominion  2indi  Obediences  of 
a King  we  fay,  he  ruled  over  his  People ; 
of  a common  Soldier,  he  ferved  under 
fuch  a General.  So  too  we  fay,  with 
Thought ; without  Attention  ; thinking 
over  a Subjed ; under  Anxiety ; from  Fear ; 
out  (j/' Love  5 through  Jealoufy,  &c.  All 
which  inftances,  with  many  others  of  like 

kind. 
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kind,  fhew  that  the  JirJi  Words  of  Men,Ch.IIL 
like  their  JirJl  Ideasy  had  an  immediate  re- 
ference  to  fenfibk  Objedlsy  and  that  in  after- 
days, when  they  began  to  difcern  with 
their  Intellediy  they  took  thofe  Words, 
which  they  found  already  made,  and 
transferred  them  by  metaphor  to  intellec- 
tual Conceptions.  There  is  indeed  no 
Method  to  exprefs  new  Ideas,  but  either 
this  of  Metaphor y or  that  of  Coining  new 
Wordsy  both  which  have  been  pradlifed 
by  Philofophers  and  wife  Men,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature,  and  exigence  of  the  oc- 
cafion  (^). 

In 


{d)  Among  the  Words  new  coined  we  may  afcribe 
to  Anaxagoras,  *0(ji.oioyJ^£ix  ; to  Plate,  UcioTrs  ; to 
Cicero,  ^alitas  ; to  Arijhtk,  ; to  the 

Stoics,  OvTi;,  and  many  others. — Among 

the  Words  transferred  by  Metaphor  from  cominon  to 
fpecial  Meanings,  to  the  Platonics  we  may  afcribe  ; 
to  the  Pythagoreans  and  Peripatetics,  KocrTiyo^tx,  and 
KxTnyo^eTv ; to  the  Stoics,  KxtocXv^k;,  k,  xa- 

On'xov  *,  to  the  Pyrrhonifts,  liriy^jxy 

See, 


And 
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Ch.III.  In  the  foregoing  ufe  of  Prepofitlons, 

are  applied  kcctcc 
Ts-cc^ccSecriv,  by  way  of  jiixta-poftion,  that  is 
to  fay,  where  they  are  prefixt  to  a Word, 

with- 


And  here  I cannot  but  obferve,  that  he  who  pretends 
to  difcufs  the  Sentiments  of  any  one  of  thefc  Philofo- 
phers,  or  even  to  cite  and  tranflate  him  (except  in  trite 
and  obvious  Sentences)  without  accurately  knowing  the 
Greek  Tongue  in  general ; the  nice  differences  of  many 
Words  apparently  fynonymous ; the  peculiar  Stile  of  the 
Author  whom  he  prefumes  to  handle  ; the  new  coined 
Words,  and  new  Significations  given  to  old  Words, 
ufed  by  fuch  Author,  and  his  Se£l; ; the  whole  Philo- 
fophy  of  fuch  Seft,  together  with  the  Connecfions  and 
Dependencies  of  its  feveral  Parts,  whether  Logical, 
Ethical,  or  Phyfical ; — Ke  I fay,  that,  without  this 
previous  preparation,  attempts  wh^t  I have  faid,  will 
fhoot  in  the  dark ; will  be  liable  to  perpetual  blunders  ; 
will  explain,  and  praife,  and  cenfure  merely  by  chance ; 
and  though  he  may  poffibly  to  Fools  appear  as  a wife 
Man,  will  certainly  among  the  wife  ever  pafs  for  a 
Fool.  Such  a Man’s  Intelle£l  comprehends  antient 
Philofophy,  as  his  Eye  comprehends  a diftant  Profpe£l. 
He  may  fee  perhaps  enough,  to  know  Mountains  from 
Plains,  and  Seas  from  Woods  \ but  for  an  accurate  dif- 
cernment  of  particulars,  and  their  chara£ler,  this  \vith- 
out  farther  helps,  it  is  impoiTible  he  fhould  attain. 
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without  becoming  a Part  of  it.  But  theyCh.IIT. 
may  be  ufed  alfo  kolt^  crvi^Ssciu,  by  way 
Compojitiorii  that  is,  they  may  be  prefixt  to 
a Word,  fo  as  to  become  a real  Part  of 
it  {e).  Thus  in  Greek  we  have  "ETrig-cco'Qcct, 
in  Latin y Intelligerey  in  Englijhy  to  Under-- 
Jiand.  * So  alfo,  to  foretell  to  overact,  to 
iindervaluey  to  outgOy  See,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latiny  other  Inftances  innumerable.  In 
this  cafe  the  Prepofitions  commonly  trans- 
fufe  fomething  of  their  own  Meaning  into 
the  Word,  with  which  they  are  compound- 
ed ; and  this  imparted  Meaning  in  moft 
inftances  will  be  found  ultimately  refolv- 
able  into  fome  of  the  Relations  of  Place, 

(f)  as  ufed  either  in  its  proper  or  metapho- 
rical acceptation. 

Lastly, 


(f)  See  Ga%.  Gram.  L.  IV.  Cap.  de  Praspofitione. 

(f)  For  example,  let  us  fuppofe  fome  given  Space. 
E & Ex  fi  gnify  out  ^ that  Space;  Per,  through  it^ 
from  beginning  to  end;  In,  within  it ; Sub,  under  it, 
6 Hence 
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Ch.III.  Lastly,  there  are  times,  when  Prepo- 
' fitions  totally  lofe  thek  connective  Nature, 

being 


Hence  then  E and  Per  m compofition  augment  \ Enor^ 
mis^  fomething  not  fimply  big,  but  big  in  excefs ; fome- 
thing  got  out  of  the  rule^  and  beyond  the  meafure  \ Dico^ 
to  /peak ; Edico,  to  /peak  out ; whence  Edi£lum^  an  EdiSl, 
fomething  fo  effe(5lually  fpoken,  as  all  are  fuppofed  to 
hear,  and  all  to  obey.  So  Terence^ 

Dicoy  Edico  vohis — Eun.  V.  5.  20. 

which  (as  Donatus  tells  us  In  his  Comment)  Is  an 
Fariy  to  /peak  ; Effariy  to  /peak  out — hence 
Effatumy  an  Axlomy  or  felf-evident  Propofition,  fome- 
thing addrefled  as  it  were  to  all  men,  and  calling  for 
imiverfal  Afient.  Cic.  Acad.  II.  29.  Permagnusy  Pev 
utilisy  great  ihroughouty  ufeful  through  every  part^ 

On  the  contrary.  In  and  Sub  diminifli  and  leflen. 
InjuJiuSy  IniquuSy  unjuji,  inequitabley  that  lies  within 
Juflice  and  Equity,  that  reaches  not  fo  far,  that  falls 
jhort  of  them  ; SubnigeVy  blackijh  ; SubrubicunduSy  red- 
dijh ; tending  to  black,  and  tending  to  red,  but  yet 
under  the  ftandard,  and  below  perfedlion. 

Emo  originally  fignified  to  take  away -y  hence  It  came 
to  fignify  to  buyy  becaufe  he,  who  buys,  takes  away 
his  purchafe.  Inter,  Betweeny  implies  Difconiinu- 

ancey 
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being  converted  Into  Adverbs,  and  ufed  inCh.III. 
Syntax  accordingly.  Thus  Homery  u— 

*^TsKoc(r(ri  (5s  'sr^o’cc 

•^And  Earth  fmird  all  around. 

lA.  T.  362. 

But  of  this  we  have  fpoken  in  a preceding 
Chapter  (^).  One  thing  we  mufl:  how- 
ever obferye,  before  we  finifh  this  Chap- 
ter, which  is,  that  whatever  we  may  be 
told  of  Cases  in  modern  Languages, 
there  are  in  fafl:  no  fuch  things  ^ but  their 
force  and  power  is  expreft  by  two  Me- 
thods, 


ance^  for  in  things  continuous  there  can  nothing  lie 
between.  From  thefe  two  comes,  Inierlmoy  to  kill, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  take  a Man  away  in  the  midji  of  Ltfe^ 
by  making  a Difcontinuance  of  his  vital  Energy.  So  alfo 
Perimoy  to  kill  a Man,  that  is  to  fay,  to  take  him  away 
thoroughly ; for  indeed  what  more  thorough  taking 
away  can  well  be  fuppofed  ? The  Verb,  ^Ai/on^zTvy 

and  the  Englijh  Verb,  To  take  off^  feem  b th  to  carry 
the  fame  allufion.  And  thus  it  is  that  Prepofitions  be^ 
come  Parts  of  other  Words, 

(g)  See  before  p,  205. 

T 
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Ch.IV.  thods,  either  by  Situatioriy  or  by  Prepoji^ 
tions ; the  Nominative  and  Accufative  Cafes 
by  Situation  ; the  refy  by  Prepofitions. 
But  this  we  lhall  make  the  Subjedt  of  a 
Chapter  by  itfelf,  concluding  here  our  In-r 
quiry  concerning  Prepofitions. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Concerfiing  Cafes, 


AS  Cases,  or  at  leaft  their  various  Ch. IV. 

Powers,  depend  on  the  knowledge 
partly  of  Nouns ^ partly  of  Verbsy  and  partly 
of  Prepojitions  ; they  have  been  referved, 
till  thofe  Parts  of  Speech  had  been  ex- 
amined and  difeufled,  and  are  for  that 
reafon  made  the  Subjedl  of  fo  late  a Chap- 
ter, as  the  prefent. 


There  are  no  Cases  In  the  modern 
Languages,  except  a few  among  the  /r/- 
mitive  Pronouns y fuch  as  I,  and  Me;  Je> 
and  Moy  ; and  the  PngUf  Genitivcy 
formed  by  the  addition  of  s,  as  when 
from  Liony  we  form  Lions  from  Ship, 
Ship's.  From  this  defedt  however  we  may 
be  enabled  to  difeover  in  fome  inftancea 
what  a Cafe  isy  the  PeriphrafiSy  which  fup- 
T z plies 
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Ch.IV,  pHes  Its  place,  being  the  Cafe  (as  It  were) 
unfolded^  Thus  Equi  is  analized  into  Du 
Chevah  Of  the  Horfe  ; Equo  into  Au  Che-- 
valy  To  the  Horfe.  And  hence  we  fee 
that  the  Genitive  and  Dative  Cases 
imply  the  joint  Power  of  a Noun  and  a 
PrepoftioUi  the  Genitive’s  Prepofition  be- 
ing Hy  De,  or  Exy  the  Dative’s  Prepofi- 
tion  being  Hd,  or  Verfus. 

We  have  not  this  affiftance  as  to  the 
Accusative,  which  in  modern  Languages 
(a  few  inftances  excepted)  is  only  known 
from  its  pofition,  that  is  to  fay,  by  being 
fubfequent  to  its  Ycrb,  in  the  collocation 
of  the  words. 

The  Vocative  we  pafs  over  from  its 
little  ufe,  being  not  only  unknown  to  the 
modern  Languages,  but  often  in  the  an-^ 
tient  being  fupplied  by  the  Nominative^ 

The  Ablative  likewife  was  ufed  by 
^he  Romans  only ; a Cafe  they  feem  to  have 

adopted 
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adopted  to  ajjociate  with  their  PrepoJitionSy  Ch.IV« 


as  they  had  deprived  their  Genitive  and  Da^ ' 
five  of  that  privilege ; a Cafe  certainly  not 
necelTary,  becaufe  the  Greeks  do  as  well 
v/ithout  It,  and  becaufe  with  the  Romans 
themfelves  it  is  frequently  undiftinguiflied. 

There  remains  the  Nominative, 
which  whether  it  were  a Cafe  or  no,  was 
much  difputed  by  the  Antients.  The  Peri^ 
patetics  held  it  to  be  no  Cafe,  and  likened 
the  Noun,  in  this  its  primary  and  original 
Form,  to  a perpendicular  Line,  fuch  for 
example,  as  the  line  AB* 


A 


The  Variations  from  the  Nominative,  they 
confidered  as  if  A B were  to  fall  from  its 
perpendicular,  as  for  example,  to  A C,  or 
A D.  Hence  then  they  only  called  thefe 
Variations,  riTflSEIS,  Casus,  Cases,  or 


Fal- 
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Ch. IV.  Fallings.  , The  Stoics  on  the  contrary^ 
^ ^ and  the  Grammarians  with  them,  made  the 
Nominative  a Case  alfo.  Words  they  con- 
fidered  (as  it  were)  to  fall from  the  Mindy 
or  difcurfive  Vacuity.  Now  when  a Noun 
fell  thence  in  its  primary  Fornty  they  then 
called  it  DTHSIS  OP©H,  Casus  rec- 
tus, AN  ERECT,  or  UPRIGHT  CaSE  01* 
Falling,  fuch  as  A B,  and  by  this  name 
they  diftinguiflied  the  Nominative.  When 
it  fell  from  the  Mmd  under  any  of  its  variu’^ 
tionSy  as  for  example  in  the  form  of  a Geni~ 
tivey  a Dative,  or  the  like,  fuch  variations 
they  called  nTXli:EIi:  nAAPIAI,  Ca- 
sus obliqui,  oblique  Cases,  or  side- 
long Fallings  (fuch  as  A C,  or  A D)  in 
oppofition  to  the  other  (that  is  A B)  which 
was  eredt  and  perpendicular  (a).  Flence 
too  Grammarians  called  the  Method  of 
enumerating  the  various  Cafes  of  a Noun, 
KAIEIE,  Declinatio,  a Declension, 

it 


(a)  See  Ainmon.  in  Libr.  de  Interpr.  p.  35* 
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it  being  a fort  of  progrejjive  Defcent  from  CH.IVa 
the  Noun  s upright  Form  thro  its  various 
declining  Formsy  that  is,  a Defcent  from 
A B,  to  A C,  A D, 

Of  thefe  Cases  we  fliall  treat  but  of 
four,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Nominative^ 
the  Accusative,  the  Genitive,  and 
the  Dative. 

It  has  been  faid  already  In  the  pre- 
ceding Chapter,  that  the  great  Objefts  of 
natural  Union  are  Substance  and  At- 
tribute. Now  from  this  Natural Con^ 
cord  arifes  the  Logical  Concord  of  Subject 
and  Predicate,  and  the  Grammaticat 
Concord  (^^Substantive  and  Attribu- 
tive [b).  Thefe  Concords  in  Speech 
produce  Propositions  and  Sentences, 
as  that  previous  Concord  in  NatureI 
produces  natural  Beings.  This  being 
T 4 admittedi 


{h)  See  before,  p.  264. 
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Ch.IV.  admitted,  we  proceed  by  obferving,  that 
when  a Sentence  is  regular  and  orderly. 
Nature  s Subjiance^  the  Logician  t Subject 9 
and  the  Grammarian  s Subjiantive  are  all 
denoted  by  that  Cafe,  which  w^e  call  the 
Nominative.  For  example,  C^sAR 
pugnaty  JEs  jingitur^  Domus  cedijicatur* 
We  may  remark  too  by  the  way,  that  the 
Charader  of  this  Nominative  may  be  learnt 
from  its  Attributive.  The  Adtion  implied 
in  pugnaty  fliews  its  Nominative  C^sar 
to  be  an  Aflive  efficient  Caufe ; the  Paffion 
implied  in  fingitur^  (hews  its  Nominative 
iEs  to  be  a Paffive  Subjeft,  as  does  the 
Paffion  in  cedificatur  Domus  to  be 

an  EfFedt. 

As  therefore  every  Attributive  would 
as  far  as  poffible  conform  itfelf  to  its  Sub- 
ftantive,  fo  for  this  reafon,  when  it  has 
Cafes,  it  imitates  its  Subftantive,  and  ap- 
pears as  a Nominative  alfo.  So  we  find  it 
in  fuch  inftances  as — Cicero  eft  elo- 
QUENS  i VlTlUM  eft  TURPE;  HoMO  eft 
4 ANIMAL, 
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ANIMAL,  &c.  When  it  has  no  Cafes,  Ch.IV* 
(as  happens  with  Verbs)  it  is  forced  10“^-^“^ 
content  itfelf  with  fuch  affimilations  as  it 
has,  thofe  of  Number  and  Perfon^j  as 
when  we  fay,  Cicero  loquitur  ; nos 
lOQUiMUR;  Homines  loquuntur. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
make  the  following  obfervations — that  as 
there  can  be  Sentence  without  a Sub^ 
Jiantive^  fo  that  Subftantive,  if  the  Sen- 
tence be  regular,  is  always  denoted  by  a 
Nominative — that  on  this  occafion  all  the 
Attributives,  that  have  Cafes,  appear  as 
Nominatives  alfo — that  there  may  be  a re- 
gular and  perfedl  Sentence  without  any  of 
the  other  Cafes,  but  that  without  one  Nomi-> 
native  at  leaf,  this  is  utterly  impoffible. 

Hence  therefore  we  form  its  Charafter  and 
Defcription — the  Nominative  is  that 
Cafe,  without  which  there  can  be  no  regu-- 

lar 


* What  fort  of  Number  and  Perfon  Verbs  have,  fee 
before,  p.  170,  171. 
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Ch.VJ.lar  (c)  and perfe^  Sentence.  We  are  now 
^ * to  fearch  after  another  Cafe. 

When  the  Attributive  in  any  Sentence 
is  fome  Verb  denoting  Action^  we  may  be 
affured  the  principal  Subjtantive  is  fome 
adiive  efficient  Caufe.  So  we  may  call 
Achilles  and  Lyjippus  in  fuch  Sentences  as 
Achilles  vulneravity  Lyjippus  fecit.  But 
though  this  be  evident  and  clearly  under- 
Hood,  the  Mind  is  Hill  in fufpence^  and  finds 
its  conception  imcomplete.  Action,  it  well 
knows,  not  only  requires  fome  Agents  but 
it  muft  have  a Subjedl  alfo  to  work  on,  and 
it  muft  produce  fome  Effedl,  It  is  then  to 
denote  one  of  thefe  (that  is,  the  SubjeSt 
or  the  EffeSiJ  that  the  iluthors  of  Lan- 
guage 


(c)  We  have  added  regular  as  well  ?Lfiperfet?,  becaufc 
there  may  be  irregular  Sentences,  which  may  be  perfect 
without  a Nominative,  Of  this  kind  are  ail  Sentences, 
made  out  of  thofe  Verbs,  called  by  the  Stoics 
C‘viJt,QccfA(xro(.  or  Iloc^ocKocrriyo^Yiy.oirocy  fuch  as  ^coHootTst 
^6Ttf6^£A£t,  Soeratm pcenitet^  &c.  See  before,  p. 
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guage  have  deftined  the  Accusative.  Ch.IV. 
jiichilles  vulneravit  Hectorem — here  the’ 
Accufative  denotes  the  Subjedt.  Lyjtppus 

fecit  STATU  AS here  the  Accufative 

denotes  the  Effedt.  By  thefe  additional 
Explanations  the  Mind  becomes  fatisfied, 
and  the  Sentences  acquire  a Perfedlion, 
which  before  they  wanted.  In  whatever 
other  manner,  whether  figuratively,  or 
with  Prepofitions,  this  Cafe  may  have 
been  ufed,  its  firft  deilination  feems  to 
have  been  that  here  mentioned,  and  hence 
therefore  we  fhall  form  its  Charadter  and 
Defcription — the  Accusative  is  that 
CafCi  which  to  an  efficient  TSIominative  and 
a Verb  of  A^ion  fubjoins  either  the  EffieSi 
or  the  paffive  SiibjeB.  We  have  ftili  left 
the  Genitive  and  the  Dative,  which  we 
invefligate,  as  follows. 

It  has  been  fald  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ther  {d)y  that  when  the  Places  of  the 

minaihe 


[d)  See  before,  p.  265. 
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Ch.IV.  tnmative  and  the  Accvfative  are  filled  by 
proper  Subftantives,  other  Subftantives  are 
annexed  by  the  help  of  Frepojitions.  Now, 
though  this  be  fo  far  true  in  the  modern 
Languages,  that  (a  very  few  inftances  ex- 
cepted) they  know  no  other  method ; yet 
is  not  the  rule  of  equal  latitude  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  Latin  or  Greeks  and  that  from 
reafons  which  we  are  about  to  olfer. 

Among  the  various  Relations  of  Sub- 
ftantives  denoted  by  Prepolitions,  there 
appear  to  be  two  principal  ones;  and  thefe 
^are,  the  "Term  or  Pointy  which  fomething 
commences  from,  and  the  Perm  or  Pointy 
• which  fomething  tends  to.  Thefe  Re-, 
lations  the  Greeks  and  Latins  thought  of 
fo  great  importance,  as  to  diftinguiCh  them, 
when  they  occurred,  by  peculiar  Terminal 
tions  of  their  own^  which  expreft  their 
force,  without  the  help  of  a Prepoftmi, 
Now  it  is  here  we  behold  the  Rife  of  the 
antient  Genitive,  and  Dative,  the  Geni- 
tive being  formed  to  exprefs  all  Relations 

com- 
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commencing  from  itfelf\  the  Dative, 
all  Relations  tending  to  itfelf.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  ftronger  proof,  than  the 
Analyfis  of  thefe  Cafes  in  the  modern 
Languages,  which  we  have  mentioned 
already  {e). 

It  is  on  thefe  Principles  that  they  fay  in 
Greek— Asofjiul  lOT,  ZOI,.  Of 

thee  I ajk^  To  thee  I give.  The  reafon 
is,  in  requefts  the  perfon  requefted  is  one 
w^hom  fomething  is  expeded  from ; in 
donations,  the  perfon  prefented,  is  one 
whom  fomething  pafTes  to.  So  again— 
ffj  lle7rolv}TociXl6iiy  it  is  made  of  Stone.  Stone 
was  the  paffive  Subjed,  and  thus  it  appears 
in  the  Genitive ^ as  being  the  Term  from^ 
or  out  of  which.  Even  in  Latin,  where 
the  Syntax  is  more  formal  and  Arid,  we 
read— 

Implentur 

y-p.  , , Ml  ——w  , . ,1  I 

(e)  See  before,  p.  275,  276. 

(f)  X^uo-ou  zj-STToirtfxgvog,  l\g(pixvlo?,  made  of  Gold 
and  Ivory.  So  fays  Paufanlas  of  the  Olympian  fupiter, 

L.  V.  p.  400.  See  alfo  Horn.  Iliad,  'Z*  574. 
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Ch.IV.  Implentur  veteris  Bacchi,  pingtiifque  fe^ 


Virg. 


rince. 


The  old  Wine  and  Venifon  were  the  funds 
or  ftores,  of  or  from  which  they  were 
filled.  Upon  the  fame  principles,  Uivco  rS 
ljSc/.rog,  is  a Phrafe  in  Greek  ; and,  Je  hois 
de  VeaUi  a Phrafe  in  French,  as  much  as 
to  fay,  / take  fame  or  a certain  part,  from 
or  OUT  OF  ^ certain  whole. 

When  we  meet  in  Language  fuch  Ge- 
nitives as  the  Son  of  a Father ; the  Father 
of  a Son  ; the  Fixture  of  a Painter  5 the 
Painter  of  a PiSlure,  &c.  thefe  are  all 
Relatives,  and  therefore  each  of  them 
reciprocally  a Perm  or  Point  to  the  other, 
FROM  or  OUT  OF  which  it  derives  its  Ff 
fence,  or  at  lead  its  IntelleSlion  (^). 


The 


(^)  All  Relatives  are  faid  to  reciprocate,  or  mutually 
infer  each  other,  and  therefore  they  are  often  expreft 
by  this  Cafe,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Genitive.  Thus  Ari- 
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The  Dative^  as  it  implies  T^endency  tOy  Ch.IV. 
is  employed  among  its  other  ufes  to  denote 
the  Final  Cause,  that  being  the  Caufe 
to  which  all  Events,  not  fortuitous,  may  be 
faid  to  tend.  It  is  thus  ufed  in  the  follow- 
ing inftances,  among  innumerable  others. 

Ti  Bi  fuaveis  dadala  tellus 

Submittit  jiores-^  Lucret. 

Tibi  brachia  contrahit  ardens 

Scorpios—  G«  E 

— - — Tibi  ferviat  ultima  Tlhule. 

Ibid. 

And  fo  much  for  Cases,  their  Origin 
and  Ufe ; a Sort  of  Forms,  or  Termina- 
tions, 


oIqv  0 J'tO’Trory  ^ 0 ^i<r7rorr,g  J'fO'Tro- 

r7}g  XiysTOii  bIvcci^  to  cJ'iTrAaVtov  J'tTrAot (Ttov, 

^ TO  r/JiKTu  ^nrXoccrU  Omnia  vero^  quce  funt  ad 

aliquid^  referuntur  ad  ea^  quee  reciprocantur.  JJt  fervus 
dicitur  domini  fervus et  domimis,  fervi  dormnusy  necnon 
duplumy  dimidii  duplum%  et  dimidium,  dupli  dimidium, 
Caiegor,  C.  VIL 


7 
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Ch.IV.  tions,  which  we  could  not  well  pafs  over, 
V'"v— ' from  their  great  importance  [h)  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Tongues  j but  which 
however,  not  being  among  the  Elfentials 
of  Language,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
found  in  many  particular  Languages,  can 
be  hardly  faid  to  falL  within  the  limits  of 
our  Inquiry. 


{h)  Annon  et  illud  obfervatione  d'lgnum  (licet  nobis  mo* 
dernis  fpiritus  nonnihil  redundat ) aiitiquas  Linguas  ple» 
nas  dedinationumy  cafuum^  conjugationum^  et  fimilium  fu^ 
ijfe  5 modernas,  his  fere  dejiitutas^  plurima  per  prapofu 
tiones  et  verba  auxiliaria  fegniter  expedire?  Sane  facile 
quis  conjiciat  ( utcunque  nobis  ipft  placeamus)  ingenia  pri- 
orum  feculorum  noftris  fuifle  multo  acutiora  et  fubtili- 
©ra.  Bacon ^ de  Augm,  Scient,  VI,  i. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Concerning  Interjections — Recapitulation' 
Conclujion, 


ESIDES  the  Parts  of  Speech  before Ch.  Y ^ 


JJ  mentioned,  there  remains  the  In-^ 
TERjECTioN.  Of  this  Kind  among  the 
Greeks  are  Osv,  '^A;,  &c.  among  the 
Latins,  Ah  / Heti ! Hei  ! &c.  among  the 
Englijh,  Ah!  Alas!  Fie!  &c.  Thefe 
the  Greeks  have  ranged  arnong  their 
verbs',  improperly,  if  we  confider  the  Ad- 
verbial Nature,  which  always  co-incides 
with  fome  Verb,  as  its  Principal,  and  to 
which  it  always  ferves  in  the  charader  of 
an  Attributive.  Now  Interjections 
co-incide  iioith  no  Fart  of  Speech,  but  are 
ther  uttered  alone,  or  elje  thrown  into  a Sen- 
tence, without  altering  its  Form,  either  in 
Syntax  or  Signification.  The  Latins 
therefore  to  have  done  better  in  -f*  fepa- 


rating 


t Vid  Seivtum  in  Mneid^ll.  v.  486. 

u 
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stgo 

Ch.  V.  rating  them  by  themfelves,  and  giving 
' them  a name  by  way  of  diftindion  from 
the  relt. 

Should  it  be  afle’d,  if  not  Adverbs, 
what  then  are  they?  It  may  be  anfwered, 
not  fo  properly  Parts  of  Speech,  as  adven- 
titious Sounds ; certain  Voices  of  Na- 
ture, rather  than  Voices  Art)  expref- 
fing  thofe  Paffions  and  natural  Emotions, 
which  fpontancoufly  arife  in  the  human 
Soul,  upon  the  View  or  Narrative  of  in- 
terefting  Events  [a)» 

And 


[a)  Inter JECTIONES  a Greeds  ad  Adverhia  refe» 
runtiir^  aique  eos  Jequitur  etiam  Boethius,  Et  retie  qui^ 
dem  de  iis,  quando  cafmn  regunt,  Sed  quando  orationi 
Jolum  inferuntur,  ut  nota  affetiuS)  velut  fufpirii  out  me^ 
tusy  vix  vldentur  ad  dajjem  aliqua7n  pertinerey  ut  qua 
NATURALES  fint  NOT>E  j «(?«,  all^rum  vocum  tnjiary 
ex  injihuto  fignlficart,  VoiT.  de  Anal.  L.  I.  c.  i.  In- 
ter jectio  a- ftgnificansy  aedtra 
Verbi  opem  Jententiam  complens.  Ibid.  c.  3.  Rejiat,  daf. 
Jium  extremuy  Interject lo.  Hujus  appellatio  non 

fimi- 
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And  thus  we  have  found  that  all  Ch. 
Words  are  either  significant 
themselves,  or  only  significant, 

U 2 when 


fimilher  fe  hahet  ac  Conjun^ftonis.  Nam  cum  hdc  dicaiur 
ConjunSiiOy  quia  conjungat%  Inter jeSiio  tamen^  non  quid 
interjaceiy  Jed  quia  inter] icitur,  nomen  accepit,  Nec  tamen 
de  ejus  ej}^  ut  interjiciatnr  ; cum  per  fe  compkat  fen^ 
tentiam^  nec  raro  ab  ed  incipiat  oratio.  Ibid.  L.  IVr 
c.  28.  Interjectionem  non  ejfe  partem  Orationis  fic 
ojlendo  : ^uod  naturale  ejl<y  idem  eji  apud  omnes  : Sed  ge« 
mitm  figna  leeiities  idetn  funt  apud  omnes:  Sunt  igitur 
naturales^  Si  vero  naturales^  non  funt  partes  Orationis, 
Nam  eee  partes^  fecundum  Ariftotelern^  ex  inJiituiOy  non 
naturdy  debent  conflare.  Interjelfianem  Grad  Adverbiis 
adnumerant ; fed  falfo.  Nam  nequcy  &c.  Sanft.  Miner, 
L.  I.  c.  2.  Interjectionem  Grad  inter  Adverbia 
ponunty  quoniam  hac  quoque  vel  adjungiiur  verbis y vel 
verba  ei  Jubaudiuntur.  Ut  ft  dicam — Papse  ! quid  vi- 
deo ? — vel  per  fe — Papse  ! — etiamfi  non  addatury  Miror  5 
habet  in  fe  ipfius  verbi  fgnificationem,  ^ua  res  maxims 
fecit  Komanarum  artiurn  Scriptores  feparatim  hanc  partem 
ab  Adverbiis  accipere-y  quia  videtur  affellum  habere  in  fefe 
F ^.rbiy  et  plencm  motus  animi  fgnificationem y etiamfi  non 
addatur  Verhumy  demonfrare,  Interjeliio  tamen  non  folum 
illay  qua  diciint  Grad  fignifcat  ; fed  etiam 

vocesy  qua  cujufcunque  pajftonis  animi  pulju  per  exclama^ 
tionem  inter] iciuntur.  Prifc,  L,  XV, 
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Ch.  V.  WHEN  Associated — that  tliofe  Jigni- 
a yy  t hemf elves ^ denote  either  Sub- 

STANCES  Attributes,  and  are  call- 
ed  for  that  reafon  Substantives  and 
Attributives — that  the  Subjlantives 
are  either  Nouns  or  Pronouns — that 
, ///^>  Attributives  Primary 

or  Secondary — that  the  Prmary  At- 
tribiitives  are  either  Verbs,  Partici- 
PLES,  or  Adjectives;  the  Secondary^ 
Adverbs — Again y that  the  Parts  of 
* ^ Speech,  only  fignificant  when  affociated,  are 
either  Definitives  or  Connectives 
— that  the  Definitives  are  either  Kkti- 
‘‘  cular,  ' er  Pronominal — and  that 
“ the  Connectives  are  either  Prepositions 
‘‘  or  Conjunctions.” 

And  thus  have  we  refolved Language, 
AS  a Whole  into  its  constituent 
Parts,  which  v/as  the  firft  thing,  that  we 
propofed,  in  the  courfe  of  this  Inquiry  [f). 

But 


{l>)  See  before,  p.  7. 
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But  now  as  we  conclude,  methinks  iCh.  V. 
hear  fome  Objed;or,  demanding  wiih  an 
air  of  pleafantry,  and  ridicule — ‘‘  Is  there 
no  /peaking  .then  without  all  this  trouble? 

**  Do  we  not  talk  every  one  of  us,  as  well 
unlearned,  as  learned',  as  well  poor  Pea- 
fants,  as  profound  Philofophers  ?"'  We 
may  anfwer  by  interrogating  on  our  part 
—•Do  not  thofe  fame  poor  Peafants  ufe 
the  Levar  and  the  Wedge,  and  many 
other  Inftruments,  with  much  habitual 
rcadinefs  ? And  yet  have  they  any  con- 
ception of  thofe  Geometrical  Principles, 
from  which  thofe  Machines  derive  their 
Efficacy  and  Force  ? And  is  the  Ignorance 
of  thefe  Peafants,  a reafon  for  others  to 
remain  ignorant ; or  to  render  the  Subject 
a lefs  becoming  Inquiry  ? Think  of  Ani- 
mals, and  Vegetables,  that  occur  every 
day — of  Time,  of  Place^  and  of  Motion 
^ — of  Light,  of  Colours,  and  of  Gravita^ 
tion — of  our  very  Senfes  and  Intelled:, 
by  which  wc  perceive  every  thing  elfe— 

U 3 That 
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Ch.  V.  That  they  are,  we  all  know,  and  are 


perfeftly  fatisfied- — What  they  are,  15 


/ 


a Subjedt  of  mach  obfcurity  and  doubt. 
Were  we  to  rejedl  this  laft  Qi^ftion,  be^ 


paufe  we  are  certain  of  the  fii  ft,  we  fhould 
bani(h  all  Philofophy  at  once  put  pf  thp 
^orld  (c). 

But  a graver  Objedlor  now  accofts  us. 

What  (fays  he)  is  the  Utility  ? 

Whence  the  Prqfity  where  the  GainP* 
Every  Science  whatever  (we  may  an- 
fwer)  has  its  Ufe.  Arithmetic  is  excel- 


lent 
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lent  for  the  ganging  of  Liquors  j Geome-  Ch.  V. 


try,  for  the  meafuring  of  Eftates  ; Aftro- 


nomy,  for  the  making  of  Almanacks  and 
Grammar  perhaps,  for  the  drawing  of 


Bonds  and  Conveyances. 

Thus  much  to  the  Sordid — If  the 
Liberal  afk  for  fomething  better  than  this, 
we  may  anfwer  and  afTure  them  from  the 
bed:  authorities,  that  every  Exercife  of  the 
Mind  upon  Theorems  of  Science,  like 
generous  and  manly  Exercife  of  the 
Body,  tends  to  call  forth  and  flrengthen 
Nature's  original  Vigour.  Be  the  Sub- 
jedl  itfelf  immediately  lucrative  or  not, 
the  Nerves  of  Reafon  are  braced  by  the 
mere  Employ,  and  we  become  abler  Ac- 
tors in  the  Drama  of  Life,  whether  our 
Part  be  of  the  bufier,  or  of  the  fedater 
kind. 


Perhaps 
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Ch.  V.  Perhaps  too  there  is  a Pleafure  even  in 
^ Science  itfelf,  diftinfl:  from  any  End,  to 
which  it  may  be  farther  conducive.  Are 
. not  Health  and  Strength  of  defirable 
for  their  own  fakes,  tho’  v/e  happen  not 
to  be  fated  either  for  Porters  or  Draymen ; 
And  have  not  Health  and  Strength  of 
Mind  their  intrinfic  Worth  alfo,  tho*  not 
condemned  to  the  low  drudgery  of  fordid 
Emolument  I Why  (hould  there  not  be 
(I  Good  (could  we  have  the  Grace  to  re-: 
cognize  it)  in  the  mere  Energy  of  our  In^ 

, flleSi^  as  much  as  in  Energies  of  lower 

degree  ? The  Sportfman  believes  there  is 
Good  in  his  Chace  ; the  Man  of  Gaiety, 
in  his  Intrigue;  even  the  Glutton,  in  his 
Meal.  We  may  juftly  aik  of  thefe,  why 
they  purfue  fuch  things^  but  if  they  an- 
fwer,  they  purfue  them^  becaufe  they  are 
Qood,  it  would  be  folly  to  afk  them  far-, 
ther,  WHY  they  pursue  what  is  Good. 
It  might  well  in  fuch  cafe  be  replied  on 

their 
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their  behalf  (how  ftrange  foever  it  may  Ch.  V. 
at  firft  appear)  that  if  there  was  not  fome-^  w— 
thing  Good,  which  was  in  no  refpe5l  use^ 

FUL,  even  things  ufeful  the?nf elves  could  not 
poffihly  have  exijlence,  ,For  this  is  in  fadl 
no  more  than  to  aflert,  that  fome  things 
are  Ends,  fome  things  are  Means,  and 
that  if  there  were  no  Ends,  there  could 
be  of  courfe  no  Means. 

It  fhould  feem  then  the  Grand  Queftion 
was,  WHAT  IS  Good — that  is  to  fay, 
what  is  that  which  is  dejirabky  not  for 
Jomething  elfcy  but  for  itfelf ; for  whe- 
ther it  be  the  Chace,  or  the  Intrigue,  or 
the  Meal,  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  fince 
Men  in  each  inftance  are  far  frorn  being 
agreed. 

In  the  mean  time  it  Is  plain  from  dally 
experience,  there  are  infinite  Pleafures,. 
Amufements,  and  Diverfions,  fome  for 
Summer,  others  for  Winter  j fome  for 

Country 
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Ch.  V.  Country,  others  for  Town ; fome,  eafy, 
indolent,  and  foft  j others,  bolfterous,  ac- 
tive, and  rough  ; a multitude  diverfified  to 
every  tafte,  and  which  for  the  time  are 
enjoyed  as  perfect  Good,  without  a 
thought  of  any  End,  that  may  be  farther 
obtained.  Some  Objeds  of  this  kind  are  at 
times  fought  by  all  men,  excepting  alone 
that  contemptible  Tribe,  who,  from  a 
love  to  the  Means  of  life  wholly  forget- 
ting its  End,  are  truly  for  that  reafon 
called  Mifers,  or  Miferable. 

If  there  be  fuppofed  then  a Pleafure, 
a Satisfaction,  a Good,  a Something  valu- 
able for  its  felf  without  view  to  any  thing 
farther,  in  fo  many  Objeds  of  the  fub- 
ordinate  kind  5 (hall  we  not  allow  the  fame 
praife  to  the  fublimeft  of  all  Objeds  ? Shall 
THE  Intellect  alone  feel  no  pleafures 
in  its  Energy,  when  we  allow  thtm  to  the 
groffeft  Energies  of  Appetite,  and  Senfe  ? 
Or  if  the  Reality  of  all  Pleafures  and  Goods 


were 
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were  to  be  controverted,  may  not  the  In-  Ch.  V, 
telleBual  Sort  be  defended,  as  rationally 
any  of  them  ? Whatever  may  be  urged  in 
behalf  of  the  reft  (for  we  are  not  now 
arraigning  them)  we  may  fafely  affirm  of 
Intellectual  Good,  that  it  is  ‘‘  the 
‘‘  Good  of  that  Part,  which  is  moft  ex- 
“ cellent  within  us ; that  it  is  a Good  ac- 
commodated  to  all  Places  and  Times; 
which  neither  depends  on  the  will  of 
others,  nor  on  the  affluence  of  external 
Fortune ; that  it  is  a Good,  which  de- 
cays  not  with  decaying  Appetites,  but 
often  rifes  in  vigour,  when  thofe  are  no 
more 

There  is  a Difference,  we  muff  own, 
between  this  Litelle^nalYinutyZnd  Moral 
Virtue.  Moral  Virtue,  from  its  Em- 
ployment, may  be  called  more  Human^ 

as 


(d)  See  Vol.  1.  p.  1 1 9,  120,  5cc. 
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Ch.  V.  as  it  tempers  our  Appetites  to  the  purpofes 
of  human  Life.  But  Intellectual 
Virtue  may  be  furely  called  more  Di- 
vine, if  we  confider  the  Nature  and  Sub- 
limity of  its  End. 

Indeed  for  Moral  Virtue,  as  it  it  al- 
moft  wholly  converfant  about  Appetites, 
and  Affections,  either  to  reduce  thenatural 
ones  to  a proper  Mean,  or  totally  to  expel 
the  unnatural  and  vitious,  it  would  be  im- 
pious to  fuppofe  the  Deity  to  have  oc- 
cafion  for  fuch  an  Habit,  or  that  any 
work  of  this  kind  fhould  call  for  his  at- 
tention. Yet  God  Is,  and  Lives.  So 
we  are  aflured  from  Scripture  it  felf. 
What  then  may  we  fuppofe  the  Divine 
Life  to  be?  Not  a Life  of  Sleep,  as 
Fables  tell  us  of  Endymion.  If  we  may 
be  allowed  then  to  conjedlure  with  a be- 
coming reverence,  vvhat  more  likely,  than 
A PERPETUAL  Energy  of  the  purest 
Intellect  about  the  first,  all-? 


comprehensive 
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comprehensive  Objects  of  Intel- Ch.V, 
lection,  which  Objects  are  no 
OTHER  than  that  INTELLECT  IT- 
SELF ? For  in  pure  Intellection  it 
holds  the  reverfe  of  all  Senfation,  that 
THE  PERCEIVER  AND  ThING  PER- 
CEIVED are  always  one  and  the 
SAME  (e). 


It 


(ej  El  au  arciog  sv  w?  ■stote,  0 &eog  asij 
S-xvy.iXfoi/‘  £i  jU-aAAov,  eti  S-xvi/^aa-icore^ov*  s^si 
w^E,  ^ vTTx^x^r  7]  yap  Na  Ivi^ysix, 

'ExsTvog  J'e,  >1  Ivs^ysix*  m^ynx  ^e  m kxQ*  xuTr,v,  Ixiivit 
cciiio;,  ^Xfxlv  Je  rci/  Qicv  uvxi 
ai^iovy  u^ig-ov*  un  l^oo^  aicov  crvi/s^vg  xj  ocf^iog 
;j7ra^p^Et  T(A  0fy  TOTTO  yxp  O ©EOZ,  Tww 
IxsTx  rx  (putr*  A . ^ . It  is  remarkable  in  Scripture 
that  God  is  peculiarly  characterized  as  a Living 
God,  in  cppofition  to  all  falfeand  imaginary  Deities, 
of  whom  fome  had  no  pretenfions  to  Life  at  all  ; others 
to  none  higher  than  that  of  Vegetables  or  Brutes  ; and 
the  tell  were  nothing  betterthan  illuftrious  Men,  whofe 
exiftence  was  circumfcribed  by  the  fliort  period  of  Hu- 
manity. 


To 
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Ch.  V.  It  was  Speculation  of  this  kind  cori- 
^earning  the  Divine  Nature,  which 
induced  one  of  the  wifeft  among  the 
Antients  to  believe — That  the  Man, 
who  could  live  in  the  pure  enjoyment 
**  of  his  Mindy  and  who  properly  culti^ 
vated  that  divine  Principle,  was  Jiappieji 
in  himfelfy  and  mojl  beloved  by  the  Gods* 
“ For  if  the  Gods  had  any  regard  to 
what  part  among  Men  (as  it  appeared 
they  had)  it  was  probable -they  (hould 
rejoice  in  that  which  was  moJl  excellent^ 
and  by  nature  the  mojl  nearly  allied  to 
themfelves  and,  as  this  was  Mind, 
that  they  fliould  requite  the  Man,  who 
moft  loved  and  honoured  Thisy  both 
from  his  regard  to  that  which  was 

dear 


To  the  paflage  above  quoted,  may  be  added  another, 
which  immediately  precedes  it.  *Auto\  moh  o vS? 

KXTx  jUETficAn^^tv  T8  vonTa*  voriTOj  yivsTxi,  B-iyixvutt 

V0«y  TATTON  NOY2  KAI  NOHTON. 
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dear  to  themfelves,  and  from  his  ad-  Ch.  V. 

ing  a Part,  which  was  laudable  and 
» right  (f)r 

And  thus  in  all  Science  there  is 
fomething  valuable  for  itfelf  becaufe  it 
contains  within  it  fomething  which  is 
divine. 


(f)  *H9w  TO  K'.  xs(p.  »f. 


End  of  the  Second  Book. 
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OR  A PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY 
CONCERNING  UNIVERSAL  GRAMMAR. 


BOOK  III. 


C H A P.  I. 

IntroduBioji — Divijion  of  the  SubjeB  into 
its  principal  Parts. 

SOME  things  the  Mind  performs  Ch.  L 
thro*  the  Body  ; as  for  example, 
the  various  Works  and  Energies  of 
Art.  Others  it  performs  without fuch  Mf- 
dium  y as  for  example,  when  it  thinks, 
and  reafons,  and  concludes.  Now  tho* 
the  Mfind,  in  either  cafe>  may  be  called 
the  Principle  or  Source,  yet  are  thefe  laft 
X ■ more 
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Ch.’I.  rnore  properly  its  own  peculiar  Ads,  as 
being  immediately  referable  to  its  own  in- 
nate Powers.  And  thus  is  Mind  ulti- 
mately the  Cavfe  of  all ; of  every  thing  at 
leaf!:  that  is  Fah^  and  Good, 

Among  thofe  Ads  of  Mind  more  im-  . 
mediately  its  own,  that  of  mental  Separa- 
tion may  be  well  reckoned  one.  Corporeal 
Separations,  however  accurate  otherwife, 
are  in  one  refped  incomplete,  as  they  may 
be  repeated  without  end.  The  fmalleft 
Limb,  fevered  from  the  fmalleft  Animal- 
cule (if  we  could  fuppofe  any  inftrument 
equal  to  fuch  difledion)  has  ftill  a triple 
Extenfion  of  length,  breadth,  -and  thick- 
nefs ; has  a figuse,  a colour,  with  perhaps 
many  other  qualities ; and  fo  will  continue 
to  have,  tho’  thus  divided  to  infinity.  But 
(a)  the  Mind  furmounts  all  power  of  Con- 
cretion, 


(a)  Itaque  I^aiura;  facienda  ej}  prorfus  Solutlo  iff  Sepa^ 
ratio  ; mn  per  Ignetn  certe,  fed  per  Mentemy  tanquam  ig- 
nem  divinmu  Bacon.  Organ,  Lib.  II.  16.  * 
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cretioriy  and  can  place  in  the  fimplefi:  Ch.  I. 
manner  every  Attribute  by  itfelf;  convex 
without  concave ; colour  without  fuper- 
ficies;  fuperficies  without  Body;  and  Body 
without  its  Accidents;  as  diftincflly  each 
one,  as  tho’  they  had  never  been  united. 

And  thus  it  is  that  it  penetrates  into  the 
reccffes  of  all  things,  not  only  dividing 
them,  as  Wholes^  into  their  more  confptcuous 
PartSy  but  perfifting,  till  it  even  feparate 
thofe  Elementary  Prindplesy  which,  being 
blended  together  after  a more  myfterious 
manner,  are  united  in  the  minutejl  Party 
as  much  as  in  the  mightieji  Whole  (h). 

Now  if  Matter  and  Form  are  among 
thefe  Elements,  and  deferve  perhaps  to  be 
efleemed  as  the  pi'incipal  among  them,  it 
may  not  be  foreign  to  the  Defign  of  this 
Treatife,  to  feek  whether  thefe y or  any 
things  analogous  to  themy  may  be  found  in 
X 2 Speech- 


{p)  See  below,  p.  312* 


30?  H E R M E S. 

Ch.  I.  Speech  or  Language ■(<:).  This  there- 
'•"“■V— ' fore  we  fliall  attempt  after  the  following 
method. 

Every 


(c)  See  before  p.  2.  7.  Matter  and  Form  (in 
Greek  YAH  and  EIAOS)  were  Terms  of  great 
import  in  the  days  of  antient  Philofopby,  when  things 
were  fcrutinized  rather  at  their  beginning  than  at  their 
End.  They  have  been  but  little  regarded  by  modern 
Philofopby,  which  almoft  wholly  employs  itfelf  about 
the  laft  order  of  Subftance,  that  is  to  fay,  the  tangibhy 
corporeal  or  concrete^  and  which  acknowledges  no  fepara- 
tions  even  in  this,  but  thofe  made  by  mathematical  In- 
ftruments  or  Chemical  Procefs, 

The  original  meaning  of  the  Word  YAH,  was 
Sylva,  a Wood.  Thus  Horner^ 

— (J’  [j.oiyc^oc  YAH, 

IToa-fl-ly  VTT  d^ocyxTciKrt  UoorsMuvo;  Iopto^, 

As  Neptune  pajl,  the  Mountains  and  the  W OOD 

Trembled  beneath  the  God*s  immortal  Feet, 

Hence  as  Wood  was  perhaps  the  firfl:  and  moft 
ufeful  kind  of  Materials,  the  Word  ‘Tati,  which  de- 
noted it,  came  to  be  by  degrees  extended,  and  at  length 
to  denote  Matter  or  Materials  in  general.  In 
this  fenfeBrafs  was  called  the*TA>)  or  Matter  of  a Sta- 
tue ; Stone,  the  *^YAr<  or  Matter  of  a Pillar  ; and  fo  in 
other  inflances.  The  Platonic  Chakidiusy  and  other 

Authors 
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Every  thing  in  a manner,  whether  Ch.  I. 
natural  or  artificial^  is  in  its  conftitution 


com- 


Authors  of  the  latter  Latinity  ufe  Sylva  under  the 
fame  extended  and  comprehenfive  Signification. 

Now  as  the  Species  of  Matter  here  mentioned, 
(Stone,  Metal,  Wood,  f5fr.)  occur  mod  frequently  in 
common  life,  and  are  all  nothing  more  than  natural 
Subftances  or  Bodies,  hence  by  the  Vulgar,  Matter 
and  Body  have  been  taken  to  denote  the  fame  thing; 
Material  to  mean  Corporeal ; Immaterial^  Incorporeal^ 
8zc.  But  this  was  not  the  Sentiment  of  Philofophers 
of  «Id,  by  whom  the  Term  Matter  was  feldom  ufed 
under  fo  narrow  an  acceptation.  By  thefe,  every 
thing  was  called  TAH,  or  Matter,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  which  was  capable  of  becoming 
fomething  elfe^  or  of  being  moulded  into  fomething  elfey 
whether  from  the  operation  of  Art,  of  Nature,  or  a 
higher  Caufe. 

/ 

In  this  fenfe  they  not  only  called  Brafs  the  of 
a Statue,  and  Timber  of  a Boat,  but  Letters  and 
Syllables  they  exiled  the  ‘'TAat  of  Words  ; Words  or 
fimple  Terms,  the'^TXa;  of  Propofitions  ; and  Propo- 
rtions themfelves  the*^TAat  of  Syllogifms.  The  Stoics 
held  all  things  out  of  our  own  power  {roc  ajt  Idp^ 
fuch  as  Wealth  and  Poverty,  Honour  and  Diflionour, 
X 3 Health 
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Ch.  I.  compounded  of  fomething  Common,  and 
fomething  Peculiar  ; of  fomething 

VlOlly 


Health  and  Sicknefs,  Life  and  Death,  to  be  the*'TXat, 
or  Matmah  of  Virtue  or  Moral  Gocdnefs^  which  had  its 
effence  in  a proper  conduct  with  refpe(fl  to  all  thefe, 
(Vid.  Arr.  Epicl.  L.  I.  c.  29.  Alfo  Vol.  the  firft  of 
thefe  mifcellaneous  Treatifes,  p.  187,  309.  M.  Ant. 
XII.  29.  VII.  29.  X.  18,  19.  where  the  *TAtxoi/  and 
are  oppofed  to  each  other).  The  PeripateticSy 
tho’  they  exprefsly  held  the  Soul  to  be  u(roof/.oe.Tog^  or 
Incorporeal,  yet  fcill  talked  of  a a mate^ 

rial  Mind  or  Intelki^.  This  to  modern  Ears  may  pof- 
fibly  found  fomcAvliat  harOily.  Yet  if  we  tranllate  the 
Words,  Natural  Capacity,  and  confider  them  as  only 
denoting  that  original  and  native  Povjer  of  Intelle£tion, 
which  being  previous  to  all  human  Knowledge,  is  yet 
neceflary  to  its  reception ; there  feems  nothing  then  to 
remain,  that  can  give  us  offence.  And  fo  much  for 
the  Idea  of  TAH,  or  Matter.  See  Alex.  Aphrod* 
dc  Anim.  p.  144..  b.  145.  Arifl,  Metaph.  p.  1 21,  I22, 
1 41.  Edit.  Sylb.  Prod,  in  Euclid,  p.  22,  23. 

As  to  El  AOS,  its  original  meaning  was  that  of 
Form  or  Figure,  confidered  as  denoting  vifible  Sym- 
metry, and  Proportion  *,  and  hence  it  had  its  name  from 
EiTw  to  fee.  Beauty  of  perfon  being  one  of  the  nobleft, 
and  moft  excellent  Objecls  of  Sight.  Thus  Euripides, 

U^uTov  Tv^ocvui^og* 

Fair  Form  to  Empire  gave  the  firji  pretence. 

Now 
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moUf  and  belonging  to  many  other  things;  Ch.  I. 
and  of  fomething  Peculiar y by  which  it 

is 


Now  as  the  Form  or  Figure  of  vifible  Beings  tended 
principally  to  dijiinguijh  them,  and  to  give  to  each  its 
Name  and  Eflence ; hence  in  a more  general  fenfe, 
whatever  of  any  kind  (whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal) 
was  peculiar,  eflential,  and  di^linftive,  fo  as  by  its 
acceffion  to  any  Beings,  as  to  its  'fxvi  or  Matter ^ to 
mark  them  with  a Charadler,  which  they  had  not  be- 
fore, was  called  by  the  Antients  EIA02  or  Form. 
Thus  not  only  the  Shape  given  to  the  Brafs  was  called 
the  or  Form  of  the  Statue ; but  the  Proportion  af- 
ligned  to  the  Drugs  was  the  EiVo?  or  Form  of  the  Me- 
dicine 5 the  orderly  Motion  of  the  human  Body  was  the 
EUog  or  Form  of  the  Dance ; the  juji  Arrangement  of 
the  Propofitions,  the  El^og  or  Form  of  the  Syllogifm. 
In  like  manner  the  rational  and  accurate  Conduct  of  a 
wife  and  good  many  in  all  the  various  Pielations  and  Oc- 
currences of  life,  made  that  EiJ'o?  or  Form^  defcribed 
by  Cicero  to  his  Son, — Form  am  quidatn  ipfam^  Marcg 
fili^  et  tanquarn  faciem  HoNESTi  vides : quay  ft  oculis 
corner etury  mirabiles  amores  (ut  ait  Plato)  exciiaret  fa-^ 
pienticey  Sic,  De  Olhc.  I. 

We  may  go,  farther  ftill — the  supreme  Intel- 
ligence, which  pafles  thro*  all  things,  and  which  is 
the  fame  td  our  Capacities,  as  Light ’is  to  our  Eyes, 
^ 4 this 
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Ch.  I.  is  diftinguiflied,  and  made  to  be  its  true 
and  proper  felf. 


He'NCE 


this  fupreme  Intelligence  has  been  called  EIAOX 
EIAXIN,  THE  Form  of  Forms,  as  being  the 
Fountain  of  all  Symmetry,  of  all  Good,  and  of  all 
Truth ; and  as  imparting  to  every  Being  thofe  eJJ'ential 
and  diJlinSitve  Attributes,  which  make  it  to  be  ttfelf^ 
and  not  any  thing  elfe. 

And  fo  much' concerning  Form,  as  before  concern- 
ing Matter,  We  ftiall  only  add,  that  it  Js  in 
the  uniting  of  thefe,  that  every  thing  generable  be- 
gins to  exift  ; in  their  feparaiing^  to  perijh  and  be  at 
an  end — that  while  the  two  co- exift,  they  co- exift 
not  by  juxta-poftiion^  like  the  ftones  in  a wall, 
but  by  a more  intimate  Co~incidence^  complete  in  the 
minuteft  part — that  hence,  if  wc  were  to  perfift  in  di- 
viding any  fubftance  (for  example  Marble)  to  infinity, 
there  would  ftill  remain  after  every  feclion  both  Matter 
and  Form^  and  thefe  as  perfedlly  united,  as  before  the 
Divifion  began — laftly,  that  they  are  both  pre-exijlent 
to  the  Beings,  which  they  conftitute ; the  Matter  being 
to  be  found  in  the  world  at  large  ; the  Form^  if  artifi- 
cial, pre-exifting  within  the  Artificer^  or  if  natural, 
within  the  fupreme  Caufe^  the  Sovereign  Artift  of  th^ 
Univerfe, 

ulchrum  pukherrirnm  ipfe  . 

Jflundura  mente  gerens^  fimilique  in  imagine formani^ 

Even 
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Hence  Language,  If  compared  ac-Ch.  I. 
cording  to  this  notion  to  the  murmurs  of' 

a 


Even  without  fpeculating  fo  high  as  this,  we  may  fee 
among  all  animal  and  vegetable  Subftances,  the  Form 
pre-exifting  in  their  immediate  generating  Caufe  ; Oak 
being  the  parent  of  Oak,  Lion  of  Lion,  Man  of  Man, 

Cicero^ s account  of  thefe  Principles  is  as  follows. 
Matter. 

Sed  fubjeSiam  putant  omnibus  fine  uUa  fpecie^  at^Ue  ca^ 
Tfntem  omni  ilia  qualitate  (faciamus  enim  traStando  ufita- 
iius  hoc  verbum  et  tritius)  materiam  quandam,  ex 
qua  omnia  exprejfa  atque  effi5ta  fint : ( quce  tote  omnia  ac^ 
iipere  pojftt^  otnnibufque  modis  mutari  atque  ex  omni  parte ) 
eoque  et'iam  inierire^  non  in  nihilum^  &c.  Acad.  I. 

Form. 

^ed  ego  fic  fatuo^  nihil  ejfe  in  ullo  genere  tarn  pul- 
chrum^  quo  non  pulchrius  id  fit,  unde  illud,  ut  ex  ore  ali^ 
quo,  quafi  imago,  exprimatur,  quod  neque  oculis,  neque 
auribus,  neque  ullo  fenfu  per  dpi  potejl : cogitatione  tantum 

et  menie  comple5limur . Ha's  rerum  formas  ap~ 

pellat  Ideas  ille  non  intelUgendi  folum,  fed  etiam  dicendi 
gravifiimus  auSlor  et  magifter,  Plato : eafque  gigni  negat^ 
(t  ait  femper  effe,  ac  ratione  et  inielligentid  contineri : ca» 
^era  nafei,  occidere,  fiuere,  lahi  \ nec  diuiius  effe  uno  et 
% €o4m 
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Ch.  I.  a Fountain,  or  the  dafhlngs  of  a Cataradl, 
has  m common  this,  that  like  them,  it  is 
a Sound.  But  then  on  the  contrary  it  has 
in  peculiar  this,  that  whereas  thofe  Sounds 
have  no  Meaning  or  Signification^  to  Lan- 
guage a Meaning  or  Signification  is 
eJjentiaU  Again,  Language y if  compared 
to  the  Voice  of  irrational  Animals,  has  in 
common  this,  that  like  them,  it  has  a 
Meaning.  But  then  it  has  this  in  peculiar 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  them,  that  whereas 
the  Meaning  of  thofe  Animal  Sounds  is 
. derivedyr(5/;^  Nature,  that  of  Language 
is  derived,  not  from  Nature,  but  from 
Compact  {d). 

From 


eedem  Jiatu.  ^uidqutd  eji  Igllur^  de  quo  ratione  et  via 
dtfputetury  id  eJi  ad  ultimam  fui  generis  Formam fpeciem^ 
que  redigendum*  Cic.  ad  M.  Brut.  Orat. 

(d)  The  Peripatetics  (and  with  juft  reafon)  in  all 
their  definitions  as  w^ell  of  Words  as  of  Sentences, 
made  it  a part  cf  their  character  to  be  fignificant 
9-vv^Yt^nVy  by  Compact,  See  Arijlot.  de  Interp.  c.  2.  4. 
Boethius  tranftates  the  Words  Hara  ad  placi- 

iuniy 
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rs 


From  hence  it  becomes  evident,  thatCh.  I. 
Language,  taken  in  the  moft  compre- 
hend ve  view,  implies  certain  Sounds  ^having 
certain  Meanings ; and  that  of  thefe  two 
Principles,  the  Sound  is  as  the  Matter, 
common  (like  other  Matter)  to  many  dif- 
ferent things;  the  Meaning  as  that  pecu- 
liar and  charadleriftic  Form,  by'  which 
the  Nature  or  Effence  of  Language  be- 
comes complete. 


turn,  or  fecundum  pladtum^  and  thus  explains  them  in* 
his  comment — Secundum  placitum  vero  eji^  quod 
fecundum  quondam  pofitionem,  placitumque  ponentis  apta-^ 
tur  ; nullum  enim  nomen  naturaliter  conjiitutum  efty  neque 
unquam^  ficut  fubjeSla  res  d naturd  eft^  ha  quoque  a na~ 
turd  veniente  vocahuk  nuncupatur,  Sed  hominum  genus^ 
quod  et  ratione^  et  oratione  vigeret,  nomina  pofuit^  eaque 
quibus  libuit  Uteris  fyllabifque  conjungens^ftngulis  fuhjeSla^ 
rum  rerum  fubJlantUs  dedit,  Boeth.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret, 
p.  308. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IJ. 

Upon  the  Matter^  or  common  SubjeSi  of 
Lan^ua^e. 

Ch.  II.  ^TT^HE  TAH  or  Matter  of  Lan^ 
i Gu AGE  comes  firfl  to  be confidered, 
a Subject,  which  Order  will  not  fuifFer  us 
to  omit,  but  in  which  we  fhall  endeavour 
to  be  as  concife  as  we  can.  Now  this 
TAH  or  Matter  is  Sound,  and  Sound  is 
that  Senf at  ton  peculiar  to  the  Senfe  of  Hear- 
i?2gy  when  the  Air  hath  felt  a PercuJJion^ 

. adequate  to  the  producing  fuch  Efedi  (^). 

As 


(^7)  This  appears  to  be  PrtJciarC%  Meaning  when 
he  fays  of  a Voice,  _what  is  more  properly  true  of 
Sound  in  general,  that  it  is — fuum  fcnfihile  aurium^  \d 
quod  proprte  auribus  accidit.  Lib.  L p.  537. 

The  following  account  of  the  Stoics,  ‘which  refers 
the  caufe  of  Sound  to  an  Undulation  in  the  Air  propa- 
gated circularly^  as  when  we  drop  a ftone  into  a Ciftern 
ef  water,  feems  to  accord  with  the  modern  Hypothefis, 

and 
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As  the  Caufes  of  this  Percuffion  are  Ch.  IT. 
various,  fo  from  hence  Sound  derives  the "v— 
Variety  of  its  Species. 

Farther,  as  all  thefe  Caufes  are  either 
Animal  or  Inanimate,  fo  the  two  grand 
Species  of  Sounds  are  likewife or 
Inanimate. 

There  is  no  peculiar  Name  for  Sound 
Inanimate  \ nor  even  for  that  of  Animals, 
when  made  by  the  trambling  of  their  Feet, 
the  fluttering  of  their  Wings,  or  any  other 
Caufe,  which  is  merely  accidental.  But 

that. 


and  to  be  as  plaufible  as  any — ’A;iouejv  jutraju 

TH  rs  (puvovvrog  ts  zs'XnTjoy.svit  (r(pai- 

Ltcc  xviJ.xroviJt.iVis,  7^  rx7g  xxoxTg  Tr^osTTriTrJoi/- 
rog,  cog  xvfj.xrZrxc  to  iv  rn  vJ'wp  xxroc  xvxXovg 

vTTo  T«  I^^ATiOiuro?  — Porro  aiidire,  cum  is,  qui  ms- 

dius  inter  loquentem,  et  audientem  ejl,  aer  verheratur  or- 
hiculariter,  dsinde  agitatus  aurihuS  influit,  quemadmodum 
et  cifterna:  aqua  per  orbes  injetio  agiiatur  lapide,  Dlog. 
Laert.  VIL 


\ 


3i8  H E R M E S. 

Ch.  IT.  that,  which  they  make  by  proper  Orgafis, 

confeqiience  of  forne  Serif  at  ion  or  inward 
Impiilfe^  fiich  Animal  Sound  is  called  a 
Voice. 

As  Language  therefore  Implies  that 
Sound  called  Human  Voice  j we  may 
perceive  that  to  know  the  Nature  and 
Powers  of  the  Human  Voice,  is  in  fad  to 
know  THE  Matter  or  common  Subjedl  of 
Language. 

Now  the  Voice  of  Man,  and  it  fhould 
feem  of  all  other  Animals,  is  formed  by 
certain  Organs  between  the  Mouth  and 
the  Lungs,  and  which  Organs  maintain 
the  iritercourfe  between  thefe  two.  The 
Lungs  furnifli  Air,  out  of  which  the 
Voice  is  formed  , and  the  Mouth,  when 
the  Voice  is  formed,  ferves  to  publifh  it 
abroad. 

What  thefe  Vocal  Organs  precifely 
are,  is  not  in  all  refpeds  agreed  by  Philc- 
4 fophers 
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fophers  and  Anatomlfts.  Be  this  as  it  Ch.  II. 
will,  it  is  certain  that  the  mere  primary 
Jimple  Voice  is  completely  formed^  before  ever 
it  reach  the  Mouthy  and  can  therefore  (as 
well  as  Breathing)  find  a Paflage  thro’  the 
Nofe,  when  the  Mouth  is  fo  far  flopt,  as 
to  prevent  the  leaft  utterance. 

Now/^r^*  and  fmple  Voice,  being  thus 
produced,  is  (as  before  was  obferved) 
tranfmitted  to  the  Mouth,  Here  then,  by 
means  of  certain  different  Organs,  which 
do  not  change  its  primary  Qi^Iities,  but 
only  fuperadd  others,  it  receives  the  Form 
or  Charadler  of  Articulation.  For 
Articulation  is  in  fad:  nothing  elfe, 
than  that  Form  or  Charadlery  acquired  to 
fmple  Voicey  by  means  of  the  Mouth  and 
its  fever al  Organs y the  Feethy  the  Fongucy 
the  LipSy  &c.  The  Voice  is  not  by  Ar- 
ticulation made  more  grave  or  acute,  more 
loud  or  foft  (which  are  its  primary  Qua- 
lities) but  it  acquires  to  thefe  Charadtcrs 

certain 
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Cb.  II.  certain  others  additional,  which  are  pcf« 
'—-'>0—-'  feftJy  adapted  to  exijl  along  with  them  {b). 

The 


' {h)  The  feveral  Organs  above  mentioned  not  only 
ferve  the  ptirpofes  of  Speech^  hut  thofe  very  difFerent 
ones  likewife  of  Majikation  and  Rejpiration  ; fo  frugal 
is  Nature  in  thus  affigning  them  double  duty,  and  fb 
careful  to  maintain  her  characSler  of  doing  nothing  in 
vain. 

He,  that  would  be  Informed,  how  much  better  the 
Parts  here  mentioned  are  framed  for  Difeourje  in  Mari^ 
who  is  a Dijcurfive  Animal^  than  they  are  in  ether  Ani- 
mals, who  are  not  fo,  may  confult  Ariftotle  in  his  Trea* 
life  de  Animal,  Part.  Lib.  II.  c.  17.  L.  III.  c.  i,  3. 
i)e  Animd,  L.  11.  c.  8.  § 23,  &c. 

And  here  by  the  way,  if  fuch  Inquirer  be  of  a Genius 
truly  modern,  he  may  poffibly  wonder  how  the  Philo- 
fopher,  confidering  (as  It  is  modeftly  phrafed)  the  Age 
in  which  he  lived,  {hould  know  fo  much,  and  reafou 
fo  well.  But  if  he  have  any  tafte  or  value  for  antient 
l/terature,he  may  with  much  jufler  caufe  wofider  at  the 
Vanity  of  his  Contemporaries,  who  dream  all  Philofophy 
to  be  the  Invention  of  their  own  Age,  knowing  nothing 
of  thofe  Antients  ftill  remaining  for  their  perufal,  tho* 
they  are  fo  ready  on  every  occafion  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  thetnfelves. 

The  following  account  from  Ammonius  will  diew 
whence  the  Notions  in  this  chapter  are  taken,  and 

whaS 
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The  JimpleJl  of  thefe  new  Charadlers  jj^ 
are  thofe  acquired  thro’  the  mere  Openings 

of 


wkat  authority  we  have  to  diftinguifli  Voice  from 
mere  Sound  ; and  articulate  Voice  from  sim- 
ple Voice. 

Ka*  TO ^02  jW-EW  Ir*  oce^og  aiVOiiTii  uKon" 

(J'e,  }l'o(pog  OTCCV 

rrjg  irvf'oXng  t8  S’u^a.ico;  tiiSxiQofAEuog  cItto  tz  zs-psvjtAoi/og 

0 tltTTTVgv^ilg  aVp  zj^oG-TTiTrlii  u9^oug  rij  rpa- 

p^efa  uVf^wa,  ^roi  rcc  ^apyapsuutf 

J'la  T^f  zj’Xnyi^g  octtqtsXv  nvee  aiVfijiTo'i/,  jcara  Tiva 
o^jtAiiv  T»if  OTTfp  IttI  TfiJy  Ifxsrvsvg-up  zja.^x  roTq 

fj.isart}ioTg  »aA»^£i/£ov  o^yoevoov  (tvia^oc'disi^  6iov  auAwv 

r^g  yXctiTlyigy  twv  oiovTc>)V^  ^ ^eiXiccu 

Ts-^og  f/^lv  THN  AIAAEKTON  ocvocyKcuioov  ovreovy 
"sr^og  J'eTHN  AnAX22  ^XlNHh^s  zird'jTcog  cru^- 
€ocXXof/.ivuv. — Epque  Son  US,  t£^us  aerts  qui  audit u fen- 
titur  : Vox  autu?n  ef  fofjusy  quern  animans  edity  cum  per 
thoracis  comprejfionem  aer  cUtraeius  a pulmoney  elijus  ftmul 
iotus  in  arteriamy  quam  afperam  vocant,  et  palatum^  aut 
gurgulionem  impingity  et  ex  idlu  jenum  quendam  fenfibilem 
pro  animi  quodam  impetu  perficiu  Id  quod  in  irjirumentis 
qua  quia  inflanty  idea  IfxTrvwfd  a muftcis  dicuntury  ufu 
venity  ut  in  tibiisy  acfifiulis  coniingity  cum  linguay  dentes y 
Jabiaque  ad  loquelam  necejfaria  fint,  ad  vocem  vero  fimpli- 
cem  non  omnino  conferant.  Ammon,  in  Lib.  de  Intepr. 
p.  25.  b.  Vid.  etiam  Boerhaave  Inftitut.  Medic. 
Sed.  626.  630. 

Y • It 
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Ch.  II.  of ‘the  Mouthy  as  thefe  Openings  differ  la 
W-V-— ' giving  the  Voice  a Paffage.  It  is  the  Va- 
riety of  Configurations  in  thefe  Openings 
only,  which  gives  birth  and  origin  to  the 
feveral  Vowels  ^ and  hence  it  is  they  de- 
rive their  Name,  by  being  thus  emineittly 
Vocal  (r).  and  eafy  to  be  founded  of  them'- 
fekues  alone. 

There  are  other  articulate  Forms  ^ which 
the  Mouth  makes  not  by  mere  Openings, 
but  by  different  Contabls  of  its  different 
parts  •y  fuch  for  inftancc,  as  it  makes  by 
the  Jundlion  of  the  twoLips,of  theTonguc 

with 


It  appears  that  the  Stoics  (contrary  to  the  notion  of  the 
Peripatetics)  the  \vord<^  11 N H to  denote  Sound 
in  general.  They  defined  it  therefore  to  be — To  i'^J'iov 
ocKorig,  which  juflifies  the  definition  given  by 
Prifciav^  in  the  Note  preceding.  Animal  Sound 
they  defined  to  be — *Awp  uVo  z!TS7r?.7i'yixivo<;,  Air 

Jiruck  (and  fo  made  audible)  by  Jome  animal  impulfe^  and 
Human  or  Rational  Sound  thqy  defined — -''Evap- 
6^0?  oiVo  £>£7rfpx7ro]U,£vii,  Sound  articulate  and 

derived  from  the  difcurfive  faculty.  Dlog.  Laert.  VIL  55* 

(0  C>HNHENTA/ 
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with  the  Teeth,  of  the  Tongue  with  theCh.  IL 
Palate,  and  the  like.  v-— v-— > 

Now  as  all  thefe  feveral  Contacts,  un- 
lefs  fome  Opening  of  the  Mouth  either 
immediately  precede,  or  immediately  fol- 
low, would  rather  occafion  Silence,  than 
to  produce  a Voice;  hence  it  is,  that  with 
fome  fuch  Opening,  either  previous  or 
fubfequent,  they  arc  always  conneded. 

Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  the  Articulations  fo 
produced  zxt  c2\\tdL  Consonant,  becaufe 
they  found  not  of  themfelves,  and  from 
their  own  powers,  but  at  all  times  in  com^ 
pa77y  with  fome  auxiliary  Vowel  {^d). 

There  are  other  fubordinate  Diftinc- 
tionsof  thefe  primary  Articulations,  which 
to  enumerate  would  he  foreign  to  thede-? 
fign  of  this  Treatife. 

It  is  enough  to  obferve,  that  they  are 
all  denoted  by  the  common  l^ame  of  Ele-^ 

Y 2 MENT 
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Ch.  II,  MENT  (^),  in  as  much  as  every  Articu- 
lation  of  every  other  kind  is  from  them  de- 
rived, and  into  them  refelved.  Under  their 
fmallejl  Combination  they  produce  a Sylla- 
ble ; Syllables  properly  combined  produce 
a Word',  Words  properly  combined  pro- 
duce a Sentence-,  and  Sentences  properly 
combined  produce  an  Oration  or  Dtfcourfe. 

And  thus  it  is  that  to  Principles  appa- 
rently fo  trivial  ffj,  as  about  twenty  plain 

ele- 

(e)  The  Stoic  Definition  of  an  Element  is  as  fol- 
lows— S‘oi)(^s7ov,  ou  ^tusTcxt  roc  yivo~ 

fxEvx,  ^ fk  2 E(T^ocTov  ccvockvEroii.  An  Element  is 
thaty  out  of  which,  as  their  firft  Principle,  things  gene~ 
rated  are  tnadcy  and  into  which,  as  their  laji  remains, 
they  are  refolved.  Diog,  Laert,  Vfl.  176.  What 
Arijiotle  fays  upon  Elements  with  refpe^l  to  the  Sub- 
ject here  treated,  is  worth  attending  to — rot- 
yjAoc,  crvyusncci  ?!  (puvri,  ^ lU  cc  Sixi^uroci  iceyjx- 

rx"  iKstvx  J'e  pcriair^  fk  xXXxg  (pui]/oci;  tw  ’liin 

auTcou.  Elements  of  articulate  Voice 
thofe  things,  out  of  which  the  Voice  is  compounded,  and 
into  which,  as  its  laji  remains,  it  is  divided : the  Elements 
ihemfehes  being  no  farther  divifhle  into  ether  articulate 
Voices,  differing  in  Species  from  the7n.  Metaph.  V.  c.  3. 

(f)  The  Egyptians  paid  divine  Honours  to  the  In- 
ventor of  Letters,  and  Regulator  of  Language,  .whom 

they 
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elementary  Sounds,  we  owe  that  variety  Ch.  II. 
of  articulate  Voices,  which  have  been  fuf-’"’ 
ficient  to  explain  the  Sentiments  of  fo  in- 
numerable a Multitude,  as  all  the  prefent 
and  part  Generations  of  Men. 

It 


they  called  Theuth.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  wor- 
fliipped  under  the  Name  of  Hermes,  and  reprefented 
commonly  by  a Head  alone  without  other  Limbs^  {land- 
ing upon  a quadrilateral  Bafts,  The  Head  itfelf  was 
that  of  a beautiful  Youth ^ having  on  it  a Peiafus^  or 
Bonnet^  adorned  with  two  Wings. 

There  Was  a peculiar  reference  in  this  Figure  to  the 
FPMH2  AOriOX,  THE  Hermes  of  Lan- 
guage OR  Discourse.  He  poiTelTed  no  other  part 
of  the  human  figure  but  the  Head,  becaufe  no  other 
was  deemed  requifiie  to  rational  Cotnmuni cation.  Words 
at  the  fame  time,  the  medium  of  this  Communication, 
being  (as  Homer  well  defcribes  them)  ETrra 
Winged  Words^  were  reprefented  in  their  Velocity  by  the 
Wings  of  his  Bonnet. 

Let  us  fuppofe  fuch  a Hermes,  having  the  Front  of 
his  Bafts  (the  ufual  place  for  Infcriptions)  adorned  with 
fome  old  Alphabet,  and  having  a Veil  flung  acrofsy  by 
which  that  Alphabet  is  partly  covered.  Let  A Youth 
be  feen  drawing  off  this  Veil;  and  a Nymph,  near  the 
Youth,  tranfcr thing  what  She  there  dtfcovers. 

Such  a Defign  would  eafily  indicate  its  Meaning. 
The  Youth  we  might  imagine  to  be  the  Genius 
Y 3 OF 
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Ch.  II.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid, 
THE  Matter  or  commonSubject 
OF  Language  is  that  Species  of  Sounds 
called  Yoic^s  articulate. 


What 


OF  Man  (Nature Dem  humana^  as  Horace 
THE  Nymph  to  be  MNHM02TNH,  or  Me- 
mory; as  much  as  to  infinuate  that  “ Man,  for  the 
Prefervation  of  his  Deeds  and  Inventions,  was  necef- 
farily  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  Letters  ; and  that 
**  Memory,  being  confcious  of  her  own  Infuffitiency., 
was  glad  to  avail  herfelf  of  fo  valuable  an  Acquifi- 
tion.” 

Mr.  Stuart,  well  known  for  his  accurate  and 
elegant  Edition  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens,  has  adorned 
this  Work  with  a Frontifpicce  agreeable  to  the  above 
Ideas,  and  that  in  a Tafle  truly  Attic  and  Simpley  which 
no  one  polTefles  more  eminently  than  himfelf. 

As  to  Hermes,  his  Hiftory,  Genealogy,  Mytholo^ 
gy.  Figure,  ^c.  Vid.  Platon.  Phileb.  T.  11.  p.  i8. 
Edit.  Serran,  Diod.  Sic.  L.  I.  Horat.  Od.  X.  L.  i. 
Hefiod.  Pheog.  V.  937.  cum  Comment,  foan,  Diaconi, 
Thycid.  VI.  27.  et  ScholiaJI.  in  loc.  Pighium  apud  Gro- 
nov.  Thefaur.  T,  IX.  p.  1164. 

For  the  value  and  importance  of  Principles,  and  the 
difficulty  in  attaining  them,  fee  Arijiot.  de  Sophijl. 
Mlench.  c.  34* 

Th« 
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What  remains  to  be  examined  in  thech.  II. 
following  Chapter,  is  Language  under  its'— 
charaftcriftic  and  peculiar  Form,  that  is 
to  fay,  Language  confidered,  * not  with 
refpedt  to  Sound,  but  to  Meaning. 


The  following  Paflagc,  taken  fi'om  that  able  Ma^ 
thematician  Tacquet^  will  be  found  peculiarly  pertinent  -r 

to  what  has  been  faid  in  this  chapter  concerning  £/<?- 
ment ary  Sounds,  p.  324,  325. 

MUle  milliones  fcriptorum  milk  annorum  mtUionihus  non 
fcribent  omnes  24  litterarum  alphaketi  per  mutatianes,  licet 
finguU  quotidie  abfoivereht  40  paginas,  quarum  unaqua.^ 
que  contineret  diverjos  ordines  litterarum  24.  T'acquet 
ArkhmeticaTheor.  p.  381.  Edit.  Antverp.  1663. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Upon  the  Form,  or  peculiar  CharaSier  of 
Language. 

ChJIIiTTTHEN  to  any  articulate  Voice 
' V V there  accedes  by  compabi  a Mean- 
ing or  Signification,  fuch  Voice  by  fuch 
accefiion  is  then  called  a Word  ; and 
many  Words,  polTeffing  their  Significa- 
tions (as  it  were)  under  the  fame  Compadi 
(a),  unite  in  conftituting  a particular 
Language. 

It 


(a)  See  before  Note  {c)  p.  314.  See  alfo  Vol.  L 
Treatifell.  c.  i.  Notes  {a)  and  (c). 

The  following  Quotation  from  Amfnonius  is  remark- 
able— KctOaVfp  Jv  TO  [tX)}  Koerd  rorrov  ytm7(T^ociy  (pu(rf*, 
TO  o^^i7a-9(xi,  S’fVft  ^ xocrd  (ruvGw^,  to  fxh  ^0- 
>.ov,  (pJcrrt,  1!  3’£<rfi’  to'  fxh  (puveTvy 

(puVfi,  TO  (T*’  0V0[X0Cr0}V  S piJjOCaTWV  (rYifJt.OtlvHVy  S’fVfi— - 
iOlKE  T71U  fJLSU  (PccVTJTtKVU  ^Vm^UiVy  O^yOMOV  JcTOiV  TCOV 

Iv  iv]/dc[ji.euv  yvcofticoivy  v xard 

(pu(Tiv  i •c7»^<}(,7rXri(rl(i0i  To7i  dhoyov^ 
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It  appears  from  hence,  that  a Word  Ch. III. 
may  be  defined  a Voice  articulate^  and Jig’  ^ 
nijicant  by  Compadl'-r^^n^  that  Language 
may  be  defined  a Syjlem  of  Juch  Voices,  fo 
fgnifcant. 

It  Is  from  notions  like  thefe  concern- 
ing Language  and  Words,  that  one  may 

be 


^cooig'  TO  ovo^o(.<nv,  >i  priixoca'iv,  ^ roTg  lx,  txtuv  cruy- 
xsif^evoig  Xcyoig  p^^»i(rOai  isr^og  rriv  c-nfA(x<riotv  (xxlri 
{puVfi  Za-iv,  olxXoi  B’lo'si)  IJa/^exov  zr^og  rcc  uhoyoc, 

J'iOTi  ^VDTUV  OCUTOXiyrjTit 

^ Ti^vixug  Ivs^ysTv  Ivx,  ^ lu  dvT^ 

Tw  (poci/t7v  Yi  Ts^pixri  ocvT^g  $ixx^ivYiTon  §\>vxfAig'  ^n?ix(ri 
J'g  roivrx  0!  tig  xccXXI^  (rvvri^lfji^tvoi  Xoyoi  [xstoc  ulr^oov, 
S ccvtv  nAET^fiov.  In  the  fame  manner  therefore,  as  local 
J\/IoUon  is  from  Nature,  but  Dancing  is  fomething  pof 
iive ; and  as  7 imber  exijis  in  Nature,  but  a Door  is 
fomething  pofitive  ; fo  is  the  power  of  producing  a vocal 
Sound  founded  in  Nature,  but  that  of  explaining  ourfelves 
by  Nouns,  or  Verbs,  fomething  pofitive.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  as  to  the  fimple  power  of  producing  vocal  Sound  ( which 
is  as  it  were  the  Organ  or  Infirument  to  the  Sout s facul- 
ties of  Knowlege  or  Volition ) as  to  this  vocal  power  I fay, 
Man  feems  to  poffefs  it  from  Nature,  in  like  manner  as 

irra- 
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ChJII.be  tempted  to  call  Language  a kind  of 
^ — ^Picture  of  the  Universe,  where  the 
Words  are  as  the  Figures  or  Images  of  all 
particulars. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted,  how  far 
this  is  true.  For  if  Pictures  and  Imaged 
are  all  of  them  hnitations,  it  will  follow, 
that  whoever  has  natural  faculties  to  know 

the 


irrational  animals : but  as  to  the  employing  of  Nouns^  or 
Verbsy  or  Sentences  compofed  out  of  them^  in  the  explana^ 
tion  of  our  Sentments  (the  thing  thus  employed  being 
founded  not  in  Nature^  but  in  Pofition ) this  he  feems  to 
poJJ'efs  by  way  of  peculiar  eminencey  becaufe  he  alone  of  all 
mortal  Beings  partakes  of  a Souly  which  can  move  itfelfy 
and  operate  artificially  ; fo  that  even  in  the  Subje^  of 
Sound  his  artificial  Power  fiews  itfelf  j as  the  various 
elegant  Compofitions  both  in  Metre y and  without  Metre y 
abundantly  prove.  Ammon,  de  Interpr.  p.  51.  a. 

It  mu  ft  be  obferved,  that  the  operating  artificially  y 
(evsoysTv  of  which  Ammonius  here  fpeaks,  and 

which  he  confiders  as  a diftindlive  Mark  peculiar  to  the 
Human  Soul,  means  fomething  very  dilFerent  from  the 
7nere  producing  works  of  elegance  anddefign  ; elfe  it  could, 
never  be  a mark  ofDiftindtion  between  Man,  and  many 
other  Species  of  Animals,  fuch  as  the  Bee,  the  Beaver, 
the  Swallow,  &c.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  8,  9,  io«  158,  159, 
l^c. 
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the  Original,  will  by  help  of  the  fame  Ch. III. 
faculties  know  alfo  its  Imitations.  But  it  v— » 

by  no  means  follows,  that  he  who  knows 
any  Being,  fhould  know  for  that  reafon 
its  Greek  or  Latm  Name. 

The  Truth  is,  that  every  Medium, 
through  which  we  exhibit-  any  thing  to 
another*s  Contemplation,  is  either  derived 
from  Natural  Attributes ^ and  then  it  is 
an  Imitation;  or  elfe  from  Accidents 
quite  arbitrary^  and  then  it  is  a Sym- 
bol {b). 

Now, 


(h)  Aiot(pi^n  TO  OMOinMA  t«  XTMBO- 
AOT,  xaGcVov  TO  [A'j  o^o/oj^a  Ty'v  (ptciv  d'jTnv  t« 
xixroi  ro  ^vi/octqv  ccTrsixovi^scrQixi  |3«A£rai, 
8>c  yiij.7v  uvto  fAiTocTrXoidoci'  ro  ydp  iv  tw 

tiKovt  y£yo(Xfj(,fjt,iUii  Ta  o[xo(oofjt.x,  it  ^ ro 

CPccXccX^OVf  TO  (Tl/XOV,  TO  £^Co(p9oiXfJt.OV  £^£l  Td 

^ux^ccra^j  sikeV  av  dvrx  Xiyoiro  sTuxt  o^o'k/oiaoc’  ro 
Je  yi  <rv[j.^oKoVy  ^roi  (ajW-OoVf^a  yd^  o (piXo^ 

(ro(p<^  ccvTo  ovofxcct^ei ) ro  oAoy  £(p’  ocre  xj 

lx  fAovri;  v(pifdiJ!.(yov  r^g  iijueTf^ot?  iTrivotag*  oTov,  ra 
xs’OTf  J'f?  (Tvy.^dxXnv  ^AAtjAoj;  ry?  ■ssroAf^avTOi?,  o'jvocrxi 

C'JfJt,” 
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Ch.III.  Now,  If  it  be  allowed  that  in  far  the 
greater  part  of  things,  not  any  of  their 
natural  Attributes  are  to  be  found  in  arti- 
culate Voices,  and  that  yet  thro’  fuch  Voices 
things  of  every  kind  are  exhibited,  it  will 
follow  that  Words  mujl  of  necejjity  be 
Symbols,  becaufe  it  appears  that  they 
cannot  be  Imitations. 

But  here  occurs  a Queftion,  which  de- 
ferves  attention- — Why  in  the  common 
intercourfe  of  men  with  men  have 
**  Imitations  been  negledted,  and  Symbols 

pre- 


hvoit  crocXiny^o^  Xa^Ttoi^oq 

K^GaTTfp  (p7l(r]v 

’EttsI  (J*  7S-v^<roc^  uq  TV^crfiviKv? 

locX^nyfo;  (rY,[/.a,  (pomov  [^oc^riq, 

AvvxTXt  Si  Tig  UTroGfVOai  xvocTxcnv^  piXxg 

9^  xXXx  — A Represent AtioN  or 

Resemblance  differs  from  a Symbol,  in  as  much  as 
the  Refemhlance  aims  as  far  as  poffible  to  reprefent  the 
very  nature  of  the  things  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  Jhift  dr 
vary  it,  ^ Representation  intended  for  So- 

crates in  a Pidfure'j  if  it  have  not  thofe  circumjiances  pe- 
culiar 
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**  preferred,  although  Symbols  are  only  Ch. Ill, 
known  by  Habit  or  Inftitution,  while 
‘‘  Imitations  are  recognized  by  a kind  of 
‘‘  natural  Intuition  — To  this  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  if  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Mind,  like  the  Features  of  the  Face,  were 
immediately  vifible  to  every  beholder,  the 
Art  of  Speech  or  Difcourfe  would  have 
been  perfectly  fuperfluous.  But  now> 
while  our  Minds  lie  inveloped  and  hid, 
and  the  Body  (like  a Veil)  conceals  every 
thing  but  itfelf,  we  are  neceffarily  compel- 
led, when  we  communicate  our  Thoughts, 

V to 


cullar  io  Socrates,  the  lald^  the  Jiat-nofed^  and  the  Eyes 
projeSling^  cannot  properly  be  called  a Reprefentation  of 
him.  But  a Symbol  or  Sign  (for  the  Philofopher 
Ariftotle  ufe^  both  names)  is  wholly  in  our  own  pow^ 
er^  as  depending  fingly  for  its  exiflence  on  our  imagina^ 
tion.  Thus  for  example^  as  to  the  time  when  two  armies 
Jhould  engage^  the  Symbol  or  Sign  may  be  the  founding  of 
a Trumpet^  the  throwing  of  a Torchy  ( according  to  what 
Euripides  JaySy 

But  when  the  faming  Torch  was  hurrdy  the  fign 

Of  purple  fghty  as  when  the  Trumpet  founds  y &c.) 

or  elfe  one  may  fuppofe  the  elevating  of  a Spear y the  dart- 
ing of  a Weapony  and  a thoufand  ways  befdes.  Ammon. 
in  Lib.  de  Interp.  p.  17.  b. 
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Ch.III.  toconvey  them  to  each  other ^ 

dium  which  is  corporeal  (c).  And  hence  it 
is  that  all  Signs,  Marks,  Imitations,  and 
Symbols  muft  needs  be  fenjible^  and  ad- 
dreffed  as  fuch  to  the  Senfes  (^).  Now 
THE  Senses,  we  know,  never  exceed 
their  natural  Limits ; the  Eye  perceives 
no  Sounds  ; the  Ear  perceives  no  Figures 
nor  Colours.  If  therefore  we  were  to 
converfe,  not  by  Symbols  but  hy  Imitations^ 
as  far  as  things  are  characterized  by  Fi- 
gure 


(r)  Ai*  ul  yvi/,vou  h<Tai  rwv 

(rW|aarwv,  vi^uuavTo  J'f  dvrcov  tuv  o'rifjt.ociviiv 

dx?K-n?^(Xig  roc  zr^dyy.ocroc'  ’ETTf^W  J'g  (rccyocri 
Tat,  TSe^iycocXvinariy  durdv  to  vos^ov^  liin- 

Gnrav  Tcav  ovoyocroov^  cJ'i’  uv  (rnyodi/atnu  dxxdXocig  roc 
■sr^ocyyocroc.  An  'imi  nojlri  a corporis  compage  fecreii  res 

vicijjim  animi  conceptionihus  fignificare  pojjent : cum  au- 
te7n  corporihus  involuti  fint^  perinde  ac  nebula^  ipforum 
intelligendi  vis  obtegitur : quocirca  opus  eis  fuit  nomini- 
hus^  quibus  res  inter  Je  ftgnificarent.  Ammon,  in  Prjedi-^ 
cam.  p.  1 8.  a. 

i^d)  ^uicquid  fcindi  pojfit  in  differ entias  fatis  nume- 
rofas^  ad  notionum  varietate?n  expUcandcnn  ( modo  differ- 
entice  ilia  fenfui  perceptibiles  fint ) fieri  potejl  vebiculum 
cogitaiionum  de  hotnine  in  homhurn,  Bacon^  de  Augm.^ 
Scient.  VI.  i. 
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gure  and  Colour,  our  Imitation  would  beCh.III. 
neceffarily  thro'  Figure  and  Colour  alfo. 

Again,  as  far  as  they  are  characterized  by 
Sounds,  it  would  for  the  fame  reafon  be 
thro’  the  Medium  of  Sounds.  The  like 
may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  Senfes,  the 
Imitation  ftill  fhifting  along  with  the  Ob- 
jects imitated.  We  fee  then  how  compli-^ 
cated  fuch  Imitation  would  prove. 

If  we  fet  Language  therefore,  as  a 
Symbol^  in  oppolition  to  fuch  Imitation',  if 
we  reflect  on  the  Simplicity  of  the  one,  and 
the  Multiplicity  of  the  other;  if  we  con- 
fider  the  Eafe  and  Speed,  with  which 
Words  are  formed  (an  Eafe  which  knows 
no  trouble  or  fatigue;  and  a^'Speed,  which 
equals  the  Progrefs  of  our  very  Thoughts) 
if  we  oppofe  to  this  the  difficulty  and 
length  of  Imitations;  if  we  remember 
that  fome  ObjeCts  are  capable  of  no  Imi- 
tations at  all,  but  that  all  ObjeCls  univer- 
fally  may  be  typified  by  Symbols ; we  may 

plainly 


— See  before  p.  325. 
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Ch.III.  plainly  perceive  an  Anfwer  to  the  Queftion 
'hfre  propofed  Why,  in  the  common 
' intercourie  of  men  with  men,  Imita- 
tions  have  been  rejefted,  and  Symbols 
preferred/* 

Hence  top  we  may  perceive  a Reafon, 
^j)hy  there  never  was  a Language^  nor  in-- 
deed  can  pojfibly  be  framed  072ey  to  exprefs 
the  Properties  and  real  EJfences  of  things^ 
as  a Mirroar  exhibits  their  Figures  and 
their  Colours.  For  if  Language  of  itfelf 
imply  nothing  more,  than  certain  Species, 
of  Sounds  with  cert  am  Motions  concomitant  y 
if  to  fome  Beings  Sound  and  Motion  are 
no  Attributes  at  all  ^ if  to  many  others, 
where  Attributes,  they  are  ho  way  effen- 
tial  (fuch  as  the  Murmurs  and 
of  a Tree  during  a ftorm)^  if  this  be  true— « 
it  is  impoffible  the  Nature  of  fuch  Beings 
fhould  be  exprelTtd,  or  the  leaft  effential 
Property  be  any  way  imitated,  while  be- 
tween the  Mediufn  and  themfelves  there  is 
nothing  connatural  {e). 

It 


{e)  See  V"ol.  I.  TreatifelL  c.  3.  p.  70. 
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It  is  true  indeed,  when  Primitives  Ch.III. 
once  eftabliflied,  it  was  eafy  to  follow  the’’ 
Conned^ion  and  Subordination  of  Nature, 
in  the  juft  deduction  of  Derivatives  and 
Compoujids.  Thus  the  Sounds,  Wafer, 
and,  Fire,  being  once  annexed  to  thofe 
twoEIements,  it  was  certainly  morenatural 
to  call  Beings  participating  of  the  firft, 

Watry,  of  the  laft.  Fiery,  than  to  com- 
mute the  Terras,  and  call  them  by  the 
reverfe.  But  why,  and  from  what  natu* 
ral  Connexions  the  Primitives  themfelves 
might  not  be  commuted,  it  will  be  found, 

I believe,  difficult  to  affign  a Reafon,  as 
well  in  the  inftances  before  us,  as  in  moft: 
others.  We  may  here  alfo  fee  the  Reafon, 
why  ALL  Language  is  founded  in 
Compact,  and  not  in  Nature;  for  fo  are 
all  Symbols,  of  which  Words  are  a certain 
Species. 

The  Queftlon  remains  if  Words  are 
Symbols,  then  Symbols  of  what  ? — 

Z If 
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Ch.IIL  If  it  be  anfwered,  of  things,  the  Que- 
flion  returns,  of  what  Things? — If  it 
be  anfwered,  of  the  feveral  Individuals  of 
Senfe^  the  various  particular  Beings,  which 
exift  around  us — to  this,  it  is  replied,  may 
be  raifed  certain  Doubts.  In  the  firft  place 
every  Word  will  be  in  fadl  2i  proper  Name. 
'Now  if  all  Words  are  proper  Names,  how 
came  Lexicographers,  whofe  exprefs  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  explain  Words,  either  wholly  to 
omit  proper  Names,  or  at  leaft  to  explain 

them,  not  from  their  own  Art,  but  from 
Hiftory  ? 

Again,  if  all  Words  proper  Names, 
then  in  ftridlnefs  no  Word  can  belong  to 
more  than  one  Individual.  But  if  fo, 

then,  as  Individuals  are  infinite,  to  make 
a perfed:  Language,  Words  mufi  be  infinite 
alfo.  But  if  infinite,  then  incomprehen- 
fible,  and  never  to  be  attained  by  the  wifeft 
Men ; whofe  labours  in  Language  upon 
this  Hypothefis  would  be  as  idle  as  that 
ftudy  of  infinite  written  Symbols,  which 

. Miffion- 
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Miffionaries  (If  they  may  be  credited)  at-  ChJII* 
tribute  to  the  Chmefe.  w— 

Again,  if  all  Words  are  proper  Names  ^ 
or  (which  is  the  fame)  the  Symbols  of 
Individuals  y it  will  follow,  as  Individuals 
are  not  only  infinite^  but  tvQx  pajfing,  that 
the  Language  of  thofe,  who  lived  ages 
ago,  will  be  as  unknown  now,  as  the  very 
Voices  of  the  Speakers.  Nay  the  Lan- 
guage of  every  Province,  of  every  Towm, 
of  every  Cottage,  muft  be  every  where 
different,  and  every  where  changing,  fince 
fuch  is  the  Nature  of  Individualsy  which 
it  follows.  * 

Again,  if  all  Words  are  proper  Namesy 
the  Symbols  of  Individuals^  it  will  follow^ 
that  in  Language  there  can  be  no  general 
Propoftion,  becaufe  upon  the  Hypothefis 
all  Perms  are  particular ; nor  any  Afjirma^ 
five  Propojitiony  becaufe  no  one  Individual 
in  nature  is  another.  It  remains,  there  can 
be  no  Propofitions,  but  Particular  Nega- 
Z 2 tivcs. 
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Ch.III.  fives.  But  if  fo,  then  is  Language  inca- 
•L_.,-v'-ujp^b]e  of  communicating  General  Affirma* 
five  "Truths — If  fo,  then  of  communicating 
Demonjlration — If  fo,  then  of  communi- 
cating Sciences^  which  are  fo  many  Syftems 
of  Demonftrations — If  fo,  then  of  com- 
municating which  are  the  Theorems 
of  Science  applied  pradtically — If  fo,  we 
fhall  be  little  the  better  for  it  either  in 
Speculation  or  in  Pradice  [e).  And  fo 
much  for  this  Hypothecs ; let  us  now  try 
another. 

If  Words  are  not  the  Symbols  of 
tcrnal  Particularsy  it  follows  of  courfe, 
they  mull:  be  the  Symbols  of  our 
Ideas:  For  this  is  evident,  if  they  are  not 

Symbols 


{e)  The  whole  of  Euclid  (whofe  Elements  may  be 
called  the  bafis  of  Mathematical  Science)  is  founded 
upon  general  Terms^  and  general  Propofitions^  mofl  of 
which  are  affirmative.  So  true  are  thofe  Verfes,  how- 
ever barbarous  as  to  their  ftile, 

Syllogizari  non  cjl  ex  Pariiculari.^ 

Neve  Negativisy  concludere  fi  vis. 
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Symbols  of  things  without^  they  can  onlyCh.IU. 
be  Symbols  of  fome thing  within.  v— 

Here  then  the  Q^ftlon  recurs,  if  Sym-^ 

BOLs  OF  Ideas,  then  of  what  Ideas? 

~Of  sensible  Ideas.-t-Bc  it  fo,  and 
what  follows  ? — Every  thing  in  facft,  which 
has  followed  already  from  the  fuppofition 
of  their  being  the  Symbols  of  external 
Particulars  '^,  and  that  from  this  plain  and 
obvious  reafon,  becaufe  the  feveral  Ideas, 
which  Particulars  imprint,  mull;  needs  be 
as  infinite  and  mutable,  as  they  are  themr 
felves. 

If  then  Words  are  neither  the  Symbols 
of  external  Particulars,  nor  yet  of  parti-^ 
cular  Ideas,  they  can  be  Symbols  of  no- 
thing elfe,  except  of  general  Ideas,  be- 
caufe nothing  elfe,  except  thefe,  remains^ 

—And  what  do  we  mean  by  general 
Ideas  ? — We  mean  such  as  are  com- 
mon TO  MANY  Individuals;  not  only 
to  Individuals  which  exift  now,  but  which 
Z 3 ej^ifted, 
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Ch.III.  exifted  In  ages  part,  and  will  exift  in  ages 
future  j fuch  for  example,  as  the  Ideas 
belonging  to  the  Words,  Man,  Lion,  Cedar. 
—Admit  it,  and  what  follows  ?— It  fol- 
lows, that  if  Words  are  the  Symbols  offiich- 
general  Ideas,  Lexicographers  may  find 
employ,  though  they  meddle  not  with 
’proper  Names. 

It  follows  that  one  Word  may  be,  not- 
homony7nouJly,  but  truly  and  ejfentially  com^ 
mon  to  many  Particulars,  pall:  prefent  and 
future ; fo  that  however  thefe  Particulars 
may  be  infinite,  and  ever fieeting,  yet  Lan- 
guage notwithftanding  may  be  definite  and 
fieady.  But  if  fo,  then  attainable  even  by 
ordinary  Capacities,  without  danger  of  in- 
curring the  Chinefe  Abfurdity 

Again,  It  follows  that  the  Language 
of  thofe,  who  lived  ages  ago,  as  far  as  it 

Hands 


* See  p.  338,  339. 
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ftands  for  the  fame  general  Ideasy  may  be  as  Ch.III. 
intelligible  nowy  as  it  was  then.  The  like 
may  be  faid  of  the  fame  Language  being 
accommodated  to  diftant  Regions,  and 
even  to  diftant  Nations,  amidft  all  the  va- 
riety of  ever  new  and  ever  changing  Ob- 
jedls. 

Again,  it  follows  that  Language  may 
be  expreffive  of  general  Truths ; and  if  fo, 
then  of  Demonftration,  and  Sciences,  and 
Arts;  and  if  fo,  become  fubfervient  to 
purpofes  of  every  kind  (fj. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  none  of  thefe 
things  could  be  aflerted  of  Language, 
were  not  Words  the  Symbols  of  general 
Ideas — and  it  be  further  true,  that  thefe 
things  may  be  all  undeniably  aflerted 
of  Language” — it  will  follow  (and  that 
neceflfarily)  that  Words  are  the  Sym- 
bols OF  GENERAL  IdEAS. 

Z 4 And 
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Ch.III.  And  yet  perhaps  even  here  may  be  an 
Objection*  It  may  be  urged,  if  Words  are 
the  Symbols  of  general  Ideas y Language 
may  anfwer  well  enough  the  purpofe  of 
Phllofophers,  who  reafon  about  generaly 
and  abjlradl  Subjedls — but  what  becomes 
of  the  bufinefs  of  ordinary  Life  ? Life  we 
know  is  merged  in  a rhultitude  of  Particu- 
larSy  where  an  Explanation  by  Language 
is  as  requifite,  as  in  the  higheft  Theorems. 
The  Vulgar  indeed  war^t  it  to  no  other'Eni. 
How  then  can  this  End  in  any  refpedl  be 
anfwered,  if  Language  be  qxpreffive  of 
nothing  farther  than  general  Ideas 

To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  Arts 
furely  refpedl  the  bufinefs  of  ordinary  Life ; 
yet  fo  far  are  general  Terms  from  being 
an  Obftacle  here,  that  without  them  no 
Art  can  be  rationally  explained.  How 
for  inftance  fhould  the  meafuring  Artift 
afcertain  to  the  Reapers  the  price  of  their 
labours,  had  not  he  lirft  through  general 

4 Terms 
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Terms  learnt  ihok  ge?:  era  I TheoreJ77s,  that  Ch. Ill, 
refped:  the  dodrine  and  pradice  of  Men-^  ' 
fu ration  ? 

But  fuppofe  this  not  to  fatisfy  a perfe- 
vering  Objedor — fuppofe  him  to  infill, 
that,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  there  were 
Jim  a jnultitude  of  occafions  for  minute 
particularizing^  of  which  it  was  7iot  pojjible 
for  fnere  Generals  to  be  fufceptible — fup- 
pofe, I fay,  fuch  an  Objedion,  what  Ihould 

we  anfwer  ? That  the  ObjeBion  was 

juft ; that  it  was  neceffary  to  the  Perfect 
tion  and  Completion  of  Language,  that 
it  ftoould  be  exprejjive  of  Particulars, 
as  well  as  of  Generals.  We  mull  how- 
ever add,  that  its  general  Terms  are  by 
far  its  moft  excellent  and  efential  Parr, 
lince  from  thefe  it  derives  that  com^ 

‘‘  prehenfive  Univerfalityy  that  juft  pro- 
portion  of  Precifton  and  PermanejicCy 
‘‘  without  which  it  could  not  poffibly 
be  either  learnt,  or  underftood,  or  ap- 
plied  to  the  purpofes  of  Reafoning  and 

V Science  ft 
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Ch.III. Science;” — particular  Terms  have 
their  Utility  and  End,  and  that  therefore 
care  too  has  been  taken  for  a fupply  of 
thefe. 

One  Method  of  exprefling  Particulars, 
is  that  of  Proper  Names.  This  is  the 
leaft  artificial,  becaufe  proper  Names  be- 
ing in  every  diftridt  arbitrarily  applied, 
may  be  unknown  to  thofe,  who  know  the 
Language  perfedtly  well,  and  can  hardly 
therefore  with  propriety  be  confidered  as 
parts  of  it.  The  other  and  more  artificial 
Method  is  that  of  Definitives  or  Ar- 
ticles (g),  whether  we  alTume  the^r^?- 
nominal,  or  thofe  more  fo  called. 

And  here  we  cannot  enough  admire  the 
exquifite  Art  of  Language,  which,  W///- 
cut  wandering  into  infinitude^  contrives  how 
to  denote  things  infinite ; that  is  to  fay  in 
other  words,  which,  by  the  fmall  Tribe 
of  Definitives  properly  applied  to  general 

Terms, 


{g)  See  before  p.  72,  &c.  233,  &c. 
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Termsy  knows  how  to  employ  thefe  laft,  Ch.III. 
tho’  in  number  finite^  to  the  accurate  ex- 
preffion  of  infinite  Particulars. 

To  explain  what  has  been  faid  by  a 
Angle  example.  Let  the  general  Term  be 
Man.  I have  occafion  to  apply  this  Term 
to  the  denoting  of  fome  Particular.  Let 
it  be  required  to  exprefs  this  Particular, 
as  unknown ; I fay,  a Man — known  \ I fay, 

THE  Man— ^indefinite ; a n y Man — definite ; 

A certain  Man—prefient  and near^  this 
Man — prefient  and  difiant ; that  Man- 
like to fiome  other  ^ such  a Man — an  inde- 
finite Multitude \ many  Men — a definite 
Multitudes  a thousand  Mens — the  ones 
of  a Multitude y taken  throughout  \ every 
Man— the  fame  onesy  taken  with  difiinBion ; 

EACH  Man — taken  in  orders  first  Many 
SECOND  Many  See. — the  whole  Multitude 
of  Particulars  taken  colleBively  s all  Men 
— the  Negation  of  this  Multitudes  no  Man. 

But  of  this  we  have  fpoken  already,  when 
we  inquired  concerning  Definitives. 

^ , I 
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Ch.IIL  Words  are 

V — kT— > the  Symbols  of  Ideas  both  general 

AND  PARTICULAR;  YET  OF  THE  GENE- 
RAL, PRIMARILY,  ESSENTIALLY,  AND 
IMMEDIATELY;  OF  THE  PARTICULAR, 
ONLY  SECONDARILY,  ACCIDENTALLY, 
AND  MEDIATELY* 

Should  it  be  aflced,  why  has  Lan- 
guage  this  double  Capacity  ?” — May  wc 
not  afk,  by  way  of  return.  Is  it  not  a kind 
of  reciprocal  Commerce,  or  Intercourfe  of 
our  Ideas  ? Should  it  not  therefore  be 
framed,  fo  as  to  exprefs  the  whole  of  our 
Perception  ? Now  can  we  call  that  Per- 
ception intire  and  whole,  which  implies 
cither  Intellection  without  Senfatioriy 
or  Sensation  without  Intelledlion?  If 
not,  how  fhould  Language  explain  the. 
whole  of  our  Perception,  had  it  not  Words 
to  exprefs  the  Objedts,  proper  to  each  of 
the  two  Faculties  ? 


To 
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To  conclude — As  in  the  preceding  Ch. Ill* 
Chapter  we  confidered  Language  with  a' 
view  to  its  Matter,  fo  here  we  have 
confidered  it  with  a view  to  its  Form.  Its 
Matter  is  recognized,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered as  a Voice-,  its  Form,  as  it  is JigniJi^ 
cant  of  our  fever  al  Ideas  fo  that  upon  the 
whole  it  may  be  defined — A System  of 
ARTICULATE  VoiCES,  THE  SYMBOLS 
OF  OUR  Ideas,  but  of  those  prin- 
cipally, WHICH  are  general  OR 
UNIVERSAL. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  general  or  univerfal  Ideas. 

Much  having  been  faid  In  the  pre- 
ceding Chapter  about  general 
OR  UNIVERSAL  Ideas,  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  amifs  to  inquire,  by  what  procefs  we' 
come  to  perceive  them^  and  what  kind  of 
Beings  they  are ; lince  the  generality  of 
men  think  fo  meanly  of  their  exiftence, 
that  they  are  commonly  confidered,  as 
little  better  than  Shadows.  Thefe  Sen- 
timents are  not  unufual  even  with  the 
Philofopher  now  a days,  and  that  from 
caufes  much  the  fame  with  thofe,  which 
influence  the  Vulgar. 

The  Vulgar  merged  in  Se7ife  from 
their  earlieft  Infancy,  and  never  once 
dreaming  any  thing  to  be  worthy  of  pur- 
fuit,  but  what  either  pampers  their  Appe- 
tite, or  fills  their  Purfe,  imagine  nothing  . 

to 
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to  be  real,  but  what  may  be  tajled, 
touched.  The  Philosopher,  as  to  thefe'— 
matters  being  of  much  the  fame  Opinion, 
in  Philofophy  looks  no  higher,  than  to 
experimental  Amufements,  deeming  nothing 
JDemonJiration,  if  it  be  not  made  ocular. 

Thus  inftead  of  afcending  from  ^enfe  to 
IntelleB  (the  natural  progrefs  of  all  true 
Learning)  he  hurries  on  the  contrary  into 
the  midft  of  Senfe,  where  he  wanders  at 
random  without  any  end,  and  is  loft  in  a 
Labyrinth  of  infinite  Particulars.  Hence 
then  the  reafon  why  the  fublimer  parts  of 
Science,  the  Studies  of  Mind,  Intellec- 
tion, and  INTELLIGENT  PRINCIPLEt, 
are  in  a manner  negledted  j;  and,  as  if  the 
Criterion  of  all  Truth  were  an  Alembic  or 
an  Air-pump,  what  cannot  be  proved  by 
Experime?2t,  is  deemed  no  better  than 
mere  Hypothejis. 

And  yet  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable, 
amid  the  prevalence  of  fuch  Notions,  thai: 
there  fbould  ftill  remain  two  Sciences  in 

faftiion. 
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Ch.IV.  fafhion,  and  thefe  having  their  Certainty 
^ of  nil  the  leaft  controverted,  w/ik/i  are  not 
in  the  minuteji  article  depending  upon  Expe- 
riment. By  thefe  I mean  Arithmetic, 
and  Geometry  [a).  But  to  come  to  our 
Subjedl  concerning  general  Ideas. 

Man’s 


{a)  The  many  nohle  Theorems  (fo  iifeful  in  life, 
and  fo  admirable  in  themfelves)  with  which  thefe  two 
Sciences  fo  eminently  abound,  arife  originally  from 
Principles,  the  most  obvious  imaginable  ; 
Principles,  fo  little  wanting  the  pomp  and  apparatus  of 
Experiment,  that  they  are  felf-evident  to  every  one, 
poflefled  of  commion  fcnfe.  I would  not  be  underftood, 
In  what  I have  here  faid,  or  may  have  faid  elfewhere,  to 
undervalue  Experiment;  whofe  importance  and  uti- 
lity I freely  acknowlege,  in  the  many  curious  Noftrums 
and  choice  Pveceipts,  with  which  it  has  enriched  the 
neceflary  Arts  of  life.  Nay,  I go  farther — I hold  all 
juji'ifiable  PraCiice  in  every  kind  of  Suljedf  to  be  founded  , 
in  Experience,  which  is  no  more  than  the  refult  of 
7nany  repeated  Experiments.  But  I mult  add  with- 
al, that  the  man  who  acts  from  Experience  aloncy  tho* 
he  a£t  ever  fo  well,  is  but  an  Empiric  or  and 

that  riot  only  in  Medicine,  but  in  every  other  Subject. 
It  is  then  only  that  we  recognize  Art,  and  that  the 
Empiric  quits  his  name  for  the  more  honourable  one 
of  Artist,  when  to  his  Experience  be  adds 

Science, 
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Man’s  first  Perceptions  are  thofe  Ch.lV^ 
of  the  Senses,  in  as  much  as  they  com- 
mence  from  his  earliefl:  Infancy.  Thefe 
Perceptions,  if  not  infinite^  are  at  leaft 
indefinite^  and  more  fieeting  and  traftfienty 
than  the  very  Objeds,  which  they  exhibit^ 

becaufe 


Science,  and  is  thence  enabled  to  tell  us,  not  only, 
WHAT  is  to  he  done^  but  WHY  it  is  to  be  done  5 for  Art 
is  a compoftte  of  Experience  and  Science^  Experience 
providing  it  Alateriais,  and  Science  giving  them  A 
Form* 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Experiment  is  thus  ne- 
ceflary  to  all  practical  Wisdom,  with  refpe£l  to 
PURE  and  SPECULATIVE  Science,  as  we  have 
hinted  already,  it  has  not  the  leaft  to  do.  For  who 
ever  heard  of  Logic^  or  Geometry^  or  Arithmetic  being 
proved  experimentally  P It  is  indeed  by  the  application 
of  thefe  that  Experiments  are  rendered  ufeful ; that  they 
are  aftumed  into  Philofophy,  and  in  fome  degree  made 
a part  of  it,  being  otherwife  nothing  better  than  puerile 
amufements.  But  that  thefe  Sciences  themfelves  ftiould 
depend  upon  the  Subjeds,  on  which  they  work,  is,  as 
if  the  Marble  were  to  fafhion  the  Chizzle,  and  not  the 
Chizzle  the  Marble, 
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Ch.IV.  becaufe  they  not  only  depend  upon  the 
^ exjjience  of  thofe  Objedts,  but  becaufe 
they  cannot  fubfift,  without  their  imme^ 
diate  Prefence.  Hence  therefore  it  is,  that 
there  can  be  no  Senfation  of  either  Paf  or 
Future,  and  confequently  had  the  Soul  no 
other  Faculties,  than  the  Senfes,  it  never 
could  acquire  the  lead  Idea  of  Time  (^b). 

But  happily  for  us  we  are  not  deferted 
here.  We  have  in  the  firfl:  place  a Faculty, 
called  Imagination  or  Fancy,  which 
however  as  to  its  energies  it  may  be  fub- 
fequent  to  Senfe,  yet  is  truly  prior  to  it 
both  in  dignity  and  ufe.  This  it  is  which 
retains  the  fleeting  Forms  of  things,  when 
, Things  themfelves  are  gone,  and  all  Senfa^ 
tion  at  an  end. 

That  this  Faculty,  however  conhedted 
with  Senfe,  is  ilill  perfedtly  different,  may 

be 


{h)  See  before  p.  105.  Seealfop.  112. 
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be  feen  from  hence.  We  have  an  Imagi-  Ch.IV. 
nation  of  things,  that  are  gone  and  ex- 
tin(fl ; but  no  fuch  things  can  be  made  ob- 
jedts  of  Senfation.  We  have  an  eafy  com- 
mand over  the  Objedls  of  our  Imagina^ 
tioHy  and  can  call  them  forth  in  almoft 
what  manner  we  pleafe ; but  our  Senfa^ 
tions  are  neceffary,  when  their  Objedls  are 
prefent,  nor  can  we  controul  them,  but 
by  removing  either  the  Objedts,  or  our- 
felves  (<:)• 

As 


(f)  Befides  the  diftinguifhing  of  Sensation  from 
Imagination,  there  are  two  other  Faculties  of  the 
Soul,  which  from  their  nearer  alliance  ought  carefully 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it,  and  thefe  are  MNHMH, 
and  ANAMNHEIX,  Memory,  and  PvEcollec* 

TION. 

When  we  view  fome  reViB  of  lenfatloli  repofed  within 
us,  without  thinking  cf  its  rife,  or  referring  it  to  any  fen^ 
fibU  Objetf^  this  is  Phansy  or  Imagination. 

When  we  view  fome  fuch  relitt,  and  refer  it  withal 
to  that  fenfble  Ohjetf^  which  in  time  paji  was  its  caufe  and 
original^  this  is  Memory. 

A a 2 Laflly 
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Ch.IV.  As  the  Wax  would  not  be  adequate 
to  its  bufinefs  of  Signature,  had  it  not  a 
Power  to  ret  am,  as  well  as  to  receive  the 
fame  holds  of  the  Soul,  with  refpeft  to 
Senfe  and  Imagination.  Sense  is  its  re^ 

ceptive 


Laftly  the  Road,  which  leads  to  Memory  through  a 
feries  of  Ideas,  however  connetled  whether  rationally  or 
cafually,  this  is  Recollection,  I have  added  ca* 
fually,  as  well  as  rationally,  becaufe  a cafual  conne£tion 
is  often  fulEcient.  Thus  from  feeing  a Garment,  I 
think  of  its  Owner ; thence  of  his  Habitation  ; thence 
of  Woods  ; thence  of  Timber ; thence  ©f  Ships,  Sea- 
fights,  Admirals,  i^c. 

If  the  Dlfl;in£l:ion  between  Memory  and  Phanfy  be 
not  fufficiently  underftood,  it  may  be  illuftrated  by  be* 
ing  compared  to  the  view  of  a Portrait.  When  we 
contemplate  a Portrait,  without  thinking  of  whom  it  is 
the  Portrait,  fuch  Contemplation  is  analogous  to 
Phansy.  When  we  view  it  with  reference  to  the  Ori-- 
ginal,  who??!  it  reprefents,  fuch  Contemplation  is  analo- 
gous to  Memory. 

We  may  go  farthen  Imagination  or  Phansy 
may  exhibit  (after  a manner)  even  things  that  are  to 
come.  It  is  here  that  Hope  and  Fear  paint  all  their  plea- 
fant,  and  all  their  painful  Pictures  of  Futurity,  But 
Memory  is  confined  in  the  ftridleil  manner  to  the  paji. 

What 
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ceptive  Power}  Imagination,  its  r^-Ch.IV, 


tentive.  Had  it  Senfe  without  Imagina- 
tion, it  would  not  be  as  Wax,  but  as  Wa.-, 
ter,  where  tho’  all  Impreffions  may  be 
inftantly  made,  yet  as  foon  as  made  they 
are  as  inftantly  loft.  ' ■ > 

Thus  then,  from  a view  of  the  two 
Powers  taken  together,  we  may  call  Sense 
(if  we  pleafe)  a kind  of  tranfent  Imagina- 
tions and  Imagination  on  the  contrary 
a kind  of  permanent  Senfe  {d). 


Now 


What  we  have  faid,  may  fuffice  for  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe.  He  that  would  learn  more,  may  confult  Arijiot, 
de  Anirndy  L.  III.  c.  3, 4.  and  his  Treatife  de  Mem,  et 
Remimfc* 
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Ch.IV*  Now  as  our  Feet  in  vain  venture  to 
walk  upon  the. River,  till  the  Froft  bind 
the  Current,  and  harden  the  yielding  Sur- 
face } fp  does  the  Soul  in  vain  feek  to  exert 
its  higher  Powers,  the  Powers  I mean  of 
Reason  and  Intellect,  till  Imagi- 
nation fird:  fix  the  jluency  of  Sense,  and 
thus  provide  a proper  Bafis  for  the  fupport 
of  its  higher  Energies, 

After 


juvrjocr?  rif/,7u  crco^ofjt,spov  otthov  y'lvera.i'  to  Totaroi/ 
9^  rou  roinTov  wcTrip  tuttov,  YAN- 
TAI I AN  aoiXZa-iv,  Now  what  Phans Y or  Ima- 
gination A,  we  imy  explain  as  follows.  IVe  may 
conceive  to  he  formed  within  t/s,  from  the  operations  of  our 
Senfes  about  fenfible  Suhje^s^  feme  hnprejjion  (as  it  were) 
or  Figure  in  our  original  Senforium^  being  a relict  of  that 
motion  caufed  within  us  by  the  external  ohjeSf  ; a reli6ly 
which  when  the  external  object  is  no  longer  prefent^  rem.ains 
and  is  Jiill  preferved^  being  as  it  were  its  Image ^ and 
which^  by  being  thus  preferved^  becomes  the  caufe  of  our 
having  Memory.  Now  fuch  a fort  of  relili  and  ( as  it 
were)  Imprejfcn  they  ^W/Phansy  or  Imagination, 
Alex.  Aphrod.  de  Anitfia^  p.  135.  b.  Edit*  Aid* 
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After  this  manner,  in  the  admirable 
Oeconomy  of  the  Whole,  are  Natures  fub- 
ordinate  made  fubfervient  to  the  higher. 
Were  there  no  Things  external,  the  Senfes 
could  not  operate ; were  there  no  Senfa- 
iionsy  the  Imagination  could  not  operate ; 
and  were  there  no  Imagination,  there  could 
be  neither  Reafoning  nor  Intellect  ion,  fuch 
at  leaft  as  they  are  found  in  Man,  where 
they  have  their  Intenfions  and  Remiffions 
in  alternate  fucceffion,  and  are  at  firft  no- 
thing better,  than  a mere  Capacity  or 
Power.  Whether  every  Intelledl  begins 
thus,  may  be  perhaps  a queftion ; efpe- 
cially  if  there  be  any  one  of  a nature  more 
divine,  to  which  “ Intenfion  and  Remiffiion 
and  mere  Capacity  are  unknown 
But  not  to  digrefs. 

It 


{e)  Sec  p.  162.  The  Life,  Energy,  or  Manner  of 
Man’s  Exiftence  is  not  a little  different  from  that  of 
the  Deity.  The  Life  of  Man  has  its  Effence  in 
A a 4 Motion. 
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Ch.IV. 


It  Is  then  on  thefe^^r/«^?a^K/Phantafni$ 
that  THE  HUMAN  MiND  firil  works,  and 

by 


Motion.  This  is  not  only  true  with  refpe^l:  to  that 
lower  and  fubordinate  Life,  which  he  fhares  in  com- 
mon with  Vegetables,  and  which  can  no  longer  fubfift 
than  while  the  Fluids  circulate,  but  it  is  likewife  true  in 
that  Llfe^  which  is  peculiar  to  him  as  Man,  Objedls 
from  without  firji  move  our  faculties,  and  thence  we 
move  of  ourfeives  either  to  Prailm  or  Contemplation* 
But  the  Life  or  Existence  of  God  (as  far  as  we 
^:an  conjedlure  upon  fo  tranfcendent  a Subjedl)  is 
only  complete  throughout  Eternity,  but  complete  in 
every  Inftant,  and  is  for  that  reafop  immutable  and 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  MoTION, 

It  is  to  this  dillindion  that  AriftotU  alludes,  when 
he  tells  us — CJ  Xiwr/cr sfiu 

ccKivfiiricx.^'  ^ Iv  J Iv  nivn-f 

era*  [xiTOc^oX-n  ixrd'jTuv  KOiTcc  tov  'ziroiDTJj'v, 

Jia  nvoc*  wtTTrfp  5/ap  uA^iOTroq  lv(jt.nd^oXog  q 

’STOVYi^og^  >1  (pvctg  vi  ocTrXn^ 

puJ*  iiriEiKiic,  For  there  is  not  only  an  Energy  of  Mo«* 
TioN,  but  of  Immobility  ; and  Pleasure  or  Fe- 
licity exijis  rather  in  Rest  than  in  Motion  j 
Change  of  all  things  being  fweet  (according  to  the  Poet} 
from  a principle  of  Pravity  in  thofe  who  believe  fo.  For 
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by  an  Energy  as  fpontaneous  and  familiar  Ch. IV. 
to  its  Nature,  as  the  feeing  of  Colours  is’ — 
familiar  to  the  Eye,  it  difcerns  at  once 

what 


In  the  fame  manner  as  the  had  man  is  one  fickle  and  change- 
able^ fo  is  that  j^aiure  had  that  requireth  Variety y in  as  ' 
much  as  fuch  Nature  is  neither  fimple  nor  even,  Eth. 
]&Jicom.  VII.  14.  & Ethic,  Eudem.  VI,  Jub  fin. 

It  Is  to  this  UNALTERABLE  NaTU^LE  OF  THE 
Deity  that  Boethius  refers,  when  he  fays  in  thofc 
elegant  verfes, 

Tempus  ah  Mvo 

Ire  juhes  stabilisqjlje  manens  das  cunSfa 
moveri. 

From  this  fingle  principle  of  Immobility,  may  be 
derived  fome  of  the  nobleft  of  the  Divine  Attributes ; 
fuch  as  that  of  Impassive,  Incorruptible, 
CORPOREAL,  See,  Vide  Arifiot.  Phyfic.  VIII.  Me. 
taphyf.  XIV.  c,  6,  7,  9.  10.  Edit.  Du  VaL  See  alfo 
Vol.  I.  of  thefe  Treatifes,  p.  262  to  266 — alfo  p.  295, 
where  the  Verfes  of  Boethius  are  quoted  at  length. 

It  muft  be  remembered  however,  that  tho’  we  are  not 
Godsy  yet  as  rational  Beings  we  have  within  us  fome- 
tliing  Diviney  and  that  the  more  we  can  become  fupe- 
rior  to  our  mutable,  variable,  and  irrational  part,  and 
j)Jace  opr  welfare  in  that  Good,  which  is  immutable, 

^ , per- 
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Ch. IV.  what  in  many  is  one  ; what  in  things 
DISSIMILAR  and  different  is  similar 
and  the  same  (fj.  By  this  it  comes  to 

behold 


permanent,  and  rational,  the  higher  we  fliall  advance 
in  real  Kappinefs  and  Wifdom.  This  is  (as  an  antient 
writer  fays) — tw  ©m  xxtoc  to  Jui/arcv,  the 
' becoming  like  to  God,  as  far  as  in  our  povjer.  Tof?  [jt.h 
yap  ^soTg  wag  0 j3/(^  roTg  (J’  M^airoigy 

l(J)’  ocrov  oiAOicofxoi  ti  ToiauTng  Ivs^yuag  viroc^^ii* 
For  to  THE  Gods  (as  fays  another  antient)  the  whole 
of  life  is  one  continued  happinefs  but  to  Men,  it  is  fo  far 
happy^  as  it  rifes  to  the  refemblance  of  fo  divine  an  Energy^ 
See  Plat,  in  Thejetet.  Ariji^  Eth.  X.  8. 

(f)  This  CONNECTIVE  AcT  of  the  Soul,  by 
which  It  views  one  in  many,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
principal  Acts  of  its  moft  excellent  Part.  It  is  this  re* 
moves  that  impenetrable  mill,  which  renders  Objects  of 
Intelligence  invifible  to  lower  faculties.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  even  the  fenfible  World  (with  the  help  of  all  our 
Senfations)  would  appear  as  unconnected,  as  the  words 
of  an  Index.  It  is  certainly  not  the  Figure  alone,  nor 
the  Touch  alone,  nor  the  Odour  alone,  that  makes 
the  Rofe,  but  it  is  made  up  of  all  thefe,  and  other  at- 
tributes united  ; not  an  unknown  Conllitution  of  in~ 
fenfbleV2LXts^  but  a known  Conllitution  of  fenfible  Parts, 
unlefs  we  chufe  to  extirpate  the  polTibility  of  natural 
Knowledge. 


What 
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behold  a kind  of fuperior  Objedts;  a new  Ch.IV. 
Race  of  Perceptions,  more  comprehenlive 

than 


What  then  perceives  this  Constitution  or 
Union  ? — Can  it  be  any  of  the  Senfes  I — No  one  of 
thefe,  we  know,  can  pafs  the  limits  of  its  own  pro- 
vince. Were  the  Smell  to  perceive  the  union  of  the 
Odour  and  the  Figure,  it  would  not  only  be  Smell, 
but  it  would  be  Sight  alfo,  It  is  the  fame  in  other 
inftances.  We  muft  neceflarily  therefore  recur  to 
fome  HIGHER  COLLECTIVE  PoWER,  tO  give  US  a 
profpedl  of  Nature,  even  in  thefe  her  f uhordinaie  Wholes y 
much  more  in  that  comprehenfwe  Whole,  whofe  Sym- 
pathy is  univerfal,  and  of  which  thefg  fmaller  Wholes 
are  all  no  more  than  Parts. 

But  no  where  is  this  colleWing,  and  (if  I may  be  al» 
lowed  the  expreflion)  this  unifying  Power  more  con- 
fpicuous,  than  in  the  fubje(^s  of  pure  Truth.  By 
virtue  of  this  power  tlie  Mind  views  One  general  Idea, 
in  many  Individuals ; One  Propoftion  in  many  general 
Ideas  ; One  Syllogif?n  in  many  Propofitions-,  till  at  length 
by  properly  repeating  and  connefting  Syllogifm  with 
Syllogifm,  it  afcend  into  thofe  bright  and  feady  regions 
of  Science, 

^as  neque  concutlunt  venti,  neque  nubila  nimhis 
Jdfpergunt,  &c.  Lucr. 


Even 
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Ch. IV.  than  thofe  of  Senfej  a Race  of  Percep- 
tions,  each  one  of  which  may  be  found  intire 

and 


Even  negaitve  Truths  and  negative  Conclufions  can- 
not fubfift,  but  by  bringing  Terms  and  Propofitions 
together,  fo  necejfary  is  this  IT  in  G Power  io  every 
Species  of  Knowledge.  See  p.  3.  250. 

He  that  would  better  comprehend  the  diftin£lion  be- 
tween SENSITIVE  Perception,  and  intellec- 
tive, may  obferve  that,  when  a Truth  is  fpokeri,  it 
is  heard  by  our  Ears,  and  underjiood  by  our  Minds. 
That  thefe  two  A6:s‘are  different,  is  plain,  from  the 
example  of  fuch,  as  hear  the  founds,  without  know^ 
ing  the  language.  But  to  fhew  their  difference  ftill 
llronger,  let  us  fuppofe  them  to  concur  in  the  fame 
Man,  who  fhall  both  hear  and  underjiand  the  Truth 
propofed.  Let  the  I'ruth  be  for  example.  The  Angles 
of  a Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  Angles^  That  this 
is  ONE  Truth,  and  not  two  or  Truths,  I believe 
none  wdll  deny.  Let  me  aflc  then,  in  what  manner 
does  this  Truth  become  perceptible  (if  at  all)  to  Sen- 
sation?— The  Anfwer  is  obvious  ; it  is  by  fucceffive 
Portions  of  little  and  little  at  a time.  When  the  firfl 
' Word  is  prefent^  all  the  fubfequent  are  abfent ; when 
the  lafl  Word  is  prefent^  all  the  previous  are  abfent  \ 
when  any  of  the  middle  Words  are  prefenty  then  are 
there  fome  ahfenty  as  well  of  one  fort  as  the  other. 
No  more  exifts  at  once  than  a fingle  Syllable,  and  the 
Kemainder  as  much  is  noty  (to  Senfation  at  lead)  as 

tho* 
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end  whole  in  the  fe par  ate  individuals  of  an  Ch.IV^ 
infinite  and fieeting  Multitude^  without  de- 

parting 


tlio’  It  never  had  been,  or  never  was  to  be.  And  fo 
much  for  the  perception  of  Sense,  than  which  we  fee 
nothing  can  be  more  dijfipated^  fleeting.^  and  detached. 
—And  is  that  of  the  Mind,  fimilar  ? — Admit  it,  and 
what  follows  ? — It  follows,  that  one  Mind  would  nq 
more  recognize  one  Truth,  by  recognizing  its  Terms 
f uccejjively  and  aparty  than  many  diftant  Minds  would 
recognize  it,  were  it  diftributed  among  them,  a dif- 
ferent part  to  each.  The  cafe  is,  every  Truth  is 
ONE,  tho’  its  Terms  are  many.  It  is  in  no  refpe£l 
true  hy  parts  at  a thne^  but  it  is  true  of  neceflity  at 
ome^  and  in  an  injiant. — What  Powers  therefore  re- 
cognize this  Oneness  or  Unity  ? — Where  even 
does  it  refide,  or  what  makes  it  ? — Shall  we  anfwer 
with  the  Stagirltey  To  EN  IIOIOTN  tSto  o 
NOTE  fxarov — If  this  be  allowed,  it  fhould  feem, 
where  Sensation  and  Intellectiqn  appear  to 
concur,  that  Senfation  was  of  Many,  -SitelleOion  was 
of  One  ; that  Senfation  was  temporary^  dlwjible  and 
fuccejftve  ; Intellection,  injiantaneousy  indimjih-le^  and  at 
once. 

' \ 

If  we  confider  the  Radii  of  a Circle,  we  thali  find 
at  the  Circumference  that  they  are  many  ; at  the 
Center  that  they  are  one.  Let  us  then  fuppofe  Sense 
and  Mind  to  view  the  fame  Radii,  only  let  Senfe 
view  them  at  the  Circumference^  Mind  at  the  Center  ; 

and 
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Ch.lY .parting  from  the  unity  and  permanence  of 
its  own  nature. 

And 


and  hence  we  may  conceive,  how  thefe  Powers  differ^ 
even  where  they  jointly  appear  to  operate  in  perception 
of  the  fame  objedf. 

There  is  another  Act  of  the  Mini),  the 
very  reverfe  of  that  here  mentioned;  an  Adf,  by 
which  it  perceives  not  one  in  many^  but  many  in 
ONE.  This  is  that  menial  Separation^  of  which  we 
have  given  fome  account  in  the  firft  Chapter  of  this 
Book;  that  Refolution  or  Analyfis,  which  enables  us 
io  invejiigate  the  Caufes^  and  Principles^  and  Elements  of 
things.  It  is  by  Virtue  of  this,  that  we  are  enabled 
to'  abftradl  any  particular  Attribute,  and  make  it  by 
itfelf  the  Subjedt  of  philofophical  Contemplation. 
Were  it  ncjf.  for  this,  it  would  be  difficult  for  particu* 
lar  Sciencas  to  cxift  ; becaufe  otherwife  they  would  be 
as  much  blended,  as  the  feveral  Attributes  of  fenfiblc' 
Subftances.  How,  for  example,  could  there  be  fuch 
a Science  as  Optics^  were  we  neceffitated  to  contem- 
plate Colour  concreted  with  Figure^  two  Attributes, 
which  the  Eye  can  never  view,  but  affiociated?  I men- 
tion not  a multitude  of  other  fenfible  qualities,  fome 
of  which  ftill  prefent  themfelves,  whenever  we  look  on 
any  coloured  Body. 

I 


Thofc 
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And  thus  we  fee  the  Procefs  hy 'which  Ch.W. 
we  arrive  at  general  Ideas;  for  the 

Per- 


Thofe  two  noble  Sciences,  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry,  would  have  no  bafis  to  ftand  on,  were 
it  not  for  iWis  feparative  Power.  They  are  both  con- 
verfant  about  Quantity  j Geometry  about  conti- 
nuous Quantity,  Arithmetic  about  Discrete.  Ex- 
tension is  eflential  to  continuous  Quantity ; Mo- 
nads, or  Units,  to  Difcrete.  By  feparating  from 
the  infinite  Individuals,  with  which  we  are  furrounded, 
thofe  infinite  Accidents,  by  which  they  are  all  diverfi^ 
fiedy  we  leave  nothing  but  thofe  simple  and  per- 
fectly SIMILAR  Units,  which  being  combined 
make  Number,  and  are  the  Subject  of  Arithme- 
tic. Again,  by  feparating  from  Body  every  poflible 
fubordinate  Accident,  and  leaving  it  nothing  but  its 
triple  Extenfion  of  Lengthy  Breadth y and  Thicknefsy  (of 
which  were  it  to  be  deprived,  it  would  be  Body  no 
longer)  we  arrive  at  that  pure  and  unmixed  Magni- 
tude, the  contemplation  of  whofe  properties  makes 
the  Science  of  Geometry, 

By  the  fame  analytical  or  feparative  Power,  we  in- 
veftigate  Definitions  of  all  kinds,  each  one  of 
which  is  a developed  Wordy  as  the  lame  Word  is  an  in^ 
veloped  Definition, 

To  conclude — In  Composition  and  Division 
consists  the  whole  of  Science,  Composi- 
tion 


0 
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Ch. IV.  Perceptions  here  mentioned  are  in  fadlno 
Other.  In  thefe  too  we  perceive  the  ob- 
jedls  of  Science  and  real  Knowlege, 
which  can  by  no  means  be,  but  of  that 
'which  is  general^  and  definite y and  fixt  (^)* 

Here 


TION  MAKING  AFFIRMATIVE  TrUTH,  AND 
SHEWING  US  THINGS  UNDER  THEIR  SlMILIARI- 

Ti£s  AND  Identities;  Division  making  Ne- 
gative Truth,  and  presenting  them  to 
us  UNDER  THEIR  DISSIMILARITIES  AND  Dl* 
VERSITIES. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  there  occurs  a Queftion.— 
If  all  Wifdorn  be  Science,  and  it  be  the  bufmefs  of 
Science  as  well  to  compound  as  to  feparate^  may  we  not 
fay  that  thofe  Philofophers  took  Half  of  Wifdorn  for 
the  IVhole^  who  diftinguifhed  it  from  Wit,  as  if  Wis- 
dom only  feparated^  and  Wit  only  brought  together? 
— Yet  fo  held  the  Philofopher  of  Malmfburyy  and  the 
Author  of  the  EJJay  on  the  Human  Underjiandlng* 

(^)  The  very  Etymologies  of  the  Words  EIII- 
ETHMH,  Scientia,  and  Understanding, 
may  ferve  in  fome  degree  to  fliew  the  nature  of  thefe 
Faculties,  as  well  as  of  thofe  Beings,  their  true  and 
proper  Obje6ls.  EniETHMH  covotj.ccfoct^  J'ta  to 
Kni  ETAS  IN  c^ov  twv 
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Here  too  even  Individualsy  however  ofCh.IV. 
themfelves  unknowable,  become  objefls  of 


Knowlege, 


viroLi*  Science  ('EIIISTHMH)  has  its  name  from 
bringing  us  if  2TA2IN)  to  some  Stop  and 
Boundary^  things  y taking  us  away  from  the  unbounded 
nature  and  mutability  of  Particulars  ; for  it  is  converfant 
about  Subje^lsy  that  are  generaly  and  invariable,  Niceph. 
Blem.  Epit.  Logic,  p.  21. 

This  Etymology  given  by  Blemmidesy  and  long  be- 
fore him  adopted  by  the  Peripateiicsy  came  originally 
from  PlatOy  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following  account  of 
it  from  his  Cratylus.  In  this  Dialogue  Socratesy  having 
firft  (according  to  the  Heraclitean  Philofophy  which 
Cratylus  favoured)  etymologized  a multitude  of  Words 
with  a view  to  that  Flow  and  unceafng  Mutatiouy  fup- 
pofed  by  Heraclitus  to  run  thro’  all  things,  at  length 
changes  his  Syftem,  and  begins  to  etymologize  from 
another,  which  fuppofed  fomething  in  nature  to  bep^r- 
manent  and  fixed.  On  this  principle  he  thus  proceeds 
— S)C07rw|(X£V  J'r,  10  aurwv  dvocXoc^oi/Tu;  zs^corov  fiv 
thto  TO  Qvo^oc  rnv  EniSTHMHN,  w? 

Ig-iy  fixXXov  Eo^Ks  ri  on  lETHXIN 

Tijwwv  EIII  TOK  ■uy^dy^oc(n  rm  ? on  <ri)|U7rf^t- 

(ptgSTxi,  Let  us  confider  then  (fays  he)  fame  of  the  very 
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Ch.IV.  Knowlege,  as  far  as  their  nature  willper- 
mit.  For  then  only  may  any  Particular 

be 


W irds  already  examined ; and  in  the  firjl  place^  the  Word 
Science  ; how  difputable  is  this  (as  to  its  former  Ety- 
mology) how  much  more  naturally  does  it  appear  to  ftgni- 
fy^  that  IT  STOPS  THE  Soul  at  things,  than 
that  it  is  carried  about  with  them*  Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  437* 
Edit.  Serr. 

The  difputable  Etymology,  to  which  he  here  al- 
ludes, was  a ftrange  one  of  his  own  making  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  Dialogue,  adapted  to  the  flowing  Sy- 
ftem  of  Heraclitus  there  mentioned.  According  to  this 
notion,  he  had  derived  EflllTHMH  from  STTrerflat 
and  ]U£vf»y,  as  if  it  kept  along  with  things,  by  perpetu- 
ally following  them  in  their  motions.  See  Plato  as  be- 
fore, p.  412. 

As  to  SciENTiA,  we  are  indebted  to  Scaliger  for 
the  following  ingenious  Etymology.  Ratiocina- 
Tio,  motus  quidam  efl  SciENTiA,  quies:  unde  et  no* 
men^  turn  apud  Gracos^  turn  etiam  nojirum,  Ila^a  r$ 
Eni  I2TAI0AI,  EniETHMH.  Sifliiur  enim 
mentis  agitatio^  et  fit  fpecies  in  animo.  Sic  Latinum 
SciENTiA,  Qrsymra.1  EXESIS  TOT  ONTOE. 
Nam  Latinist  quod  nomen  entis  flmplex  ab  ufu  abjecerunt 
atque  repudiarunt^  omnibus  a^ivis  participiis  idem  ad^ 
junxerunt.  AudienSy  iv,  Sciensy  uv.  Seal* 

in  Thcophr.  de  Caufis  Plant.  Lib.  I.  p.  17. 
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be  faid  to  be  known,  when  by  aflerting  it  Ch.lV. 
to  be  a Man,  or  an  Animal,  or  the  like,  ^ 

we 


The  Englijh  Word,  Understanding,  means 
not  fo  properly  Knowlege^  as  that  Faculty  of  the  SouU 
where  Knowlege  refides.  Why  may  we  not  then 
imagine,  that  the  framers  of  this  Word  intended  to  re- 
prefent  it  as  a kind  of  firm  Bafts ^ on  which  the  fair 
Strudture  of  Sciences  was  to  reft,  and  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  STAND  UNDER  them,  as  their  immoveable 
Support  I 

Whatever  may  be  faid  of  thefe  Etymologies,  whe- 
ther they  are  true  or  falfe,  they  at  leaft  prove  their 
Authors  to  have  confidered  Science  and  Under- 
standing, not  as  fleeting  powers  of  Perception,  like 
Senfe^  but  rather  as  fleady^  permanent^  and  durabU 
Comprehensions.  But  if  fo,  we  muft  fomewhere 
or  other  find  for  them  certain  fteady^  permanent^  and 
durable  Objects  ; fince  if  Perception  of  any 
KIND  BE  different  FROM  THE  THING  PER- 
CEIVED, (whether  it  perceive  ftraight  as  crooked,  of 
crooked  as  ftraight ; the  moving  as  fixed,  or  the  fixed 
as  moving)  such  Perception  must  of  necessity 
BE  ERRONEOUS  AND  FALSE.  Tlie  following  paf- 
fage  from  a Greek  Platonic  (whom  we  fliall  quote  again 
hereafter)  feems  on  the  prefent  occafion  not  without 
its  weight — Ei  yvoca-ig 

tivi  tccv  If  there  he 
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Ch.IV,  we  refer  it  to  fome  fuch  comprehenjive^  o'f 


Now  it  is  of  thefe  comprehensive  and 

PERMANENT  IdeAS,  THE  GENUINE  PER- 
CEPTIONS OF  PURE  Mind,  that  Words 
of  all  Languages,  however  different,  are 
the  Symbols.  And  hence  it  is,  that  as 
the  Perceptions  include y fo  do  thefe  their 


Symbols 


A Knowlege  more  accurate  than  Sensation  ; there 
muji  be  certain  objects  ef  fuch  knowlege  MORE  TRUE 
'THAN  OBJECTS  OF  SeNSE. 

The  following  then  are  Quefllons  worth  confider- 
ing, — What  thefe  ObjeiSls  are? — Where  they  refide  ? 
— And  how  they  are  to  be  difcovered  ? — Not  by  expe^ 
rimental  Phllofophy  it  is  plain ; for  that  meddles  with  no- 
thing, but  what  is  tangible,  corporeal,  and  mutable — 
nor  even  by  the  more  refined  and  rational  fpeculation 
of  Mathematics ; for  this,  at  its  very  commencement, 
takes  fuch  Objeds  for  granted.  We  can  only  add, 
that  if  they  refide  in  our  own  Minds,  (and  who,  that 
has  never  looked  there,  can  afiirm  they  do  not?)  then 
will  the  advice  of  the  Satirift  be  no  ways  improper, 
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Symbols  exprefsy  not  this  or  that  Jet 
Particulars  only 9 but  all  indifferently^  as 
they  happen  to  occur.  Were  therefore  the 
Inhabitants  of  Salijbury  to  be  transferred 
to  Torky  tho*  new  particular  objedls  would 
appear  on  every  fide,  they  would  fl:ill  no 
more  want  a new  Language  to  explain  . 
themfelves,  than  they  would  want  new 
Minds  to  comprehend  what  they  beheld. 

All  indeed,  that  they  would  want,  would 
be  the  local  proper  Names  1 which  Names, 
as  we  have  faid  already  are  hardly  a part 
of  Language,  but  muft  equally  be  learnt 
both  by  learned  and  unlearned,  as  often 
as  they  change  the  place  of  their  abode. 

It  is  upon  the  fame  principles  we  may 
perceive  the  reafon,  why  the  dead  Lan- 
guages (as  we  call  them)  are  now  intelli- 
gible ; and  why  the  Language  of  modern 
England  is  able  to  deferibe  antient  Rome ; 
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Ch.IV.  and  that  of  antient  Rome  to  defcribe  modern 
England  (/;).  But  of  tbefe  matters  we 
have  fpoken  before. 

§ 2.  And  now  having  viewed  the 
Procefs,  by  which  we  acquire  general  Ideas, 
let  us  begin  anew  from  other  Principles, 
and  try  to  difcover  (if  we  can  prove  fo 
fortunate)  whence  it  is  that  thefe  Ideas  origi- 
nally come.  If  we  can  fucceed  here,  we 
may  difcern  perhaps,  what  kind  of  Beings 
they  are,  for  this  at  prefent  appears  fome- 
tvhat  obfcurc, 


Let 


{h)  As  far  as  Human  Nature^  and  the  primary  Ge^ 
tier  a both  of  Subfiance  and  Accident  are  the  fame  in  all 
places,  and  have  been  fo  thro’  all  ages  : fo  far  all  Lan* 
guages  fliare  one  common  Identity.  As  far  as.p^- 
culiar  fpecies  of  Subfance  occur  in  different  regions  ; and 
much  more,  as  far  as  the  pofttive  Infitutiom  of  religious 
and  civil  Politics  are  every  where  different ; fo  far  each 
Language  has  its  peculiar  Diversity.  To  the  Caufes 
of  Diverfty  here  mentioned,  may  be  added  the  difin- 
guijhing  Character  and  Genius  of  every  Nation^  concern? 
jng  which  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter. 
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Let  us  fuppofe  any  man  to  look  forCh.IV, 
the  firfl:  time  upon  fame  Work  of  Art^  as  v— ' 

for  example  upon  a Clock,  and  having 
fufficiently  viewed  it,  at  length  to  depart. 

Would  he  not  retain,  when  abfent,  an  Idea 
of  what  he  had  feen  ? — And  what  is  it,  to 
retain  fuch  Idea? — It  is  to  have  a Form 
INTERNAL  correfpondent  to  the  exter- 
nal ; only  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Internal  Form  is  devoid  of  the  Matter  s the 
External  is  united  with  it^  being  feen  in 
the  metal,  the  wood,  and  the  like. 

Now  if  we  fuppofe  this  Spedlator  to 
view  many  fuch  Machines^  and  not  fimply 
to  view,  but  to  confider  every  part  of  them, 
fo  as  to  comprehend  how  thefe  parts  all 
operate  to  one  End,  he  might  be  then 
faid  to  poffefs  a kind  of  intelligible 
Form,  by  which  he  would  not  only  un- 
derftand,  and  know  the  Clocks,  which  he 
had  feen  already^  but  every  Work  alfo  of 
like  Sort,  which  he  might  fee  hereafter,^ 
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Ch.IV.  Should  it  be  afked  v:hich  of  thefe  Forms 
ts  prior y the  External  and  Senfbky  or 
the  Internal  and  Intelligible  f the  An- 
fwer  is  obvious,  that  the  prior  is  the  Sen^ 
Jible. 

Thus  then  we  fee,  there  are  in- 
telligible Forms,  which  to  the 
Sensible  are  subsequent. 

But  farther  ftill — If  thefe  Machines  be 
allowed  the  Work  not  of  Chance^  but  of 
an  Artifiy  they  muft  be  the  Work  of  one, 
who  knew  what  he  was  about.  And  what 
is  it,  to  worky  and  know  what  one  is  about  ? 
« — It  is  to  have  an  Idea  of  what  one  is 
doing,  to  pof  'efs  a Form  internal,  ^(pr- 
refpondent  to  the  external,  to  which  ex^ 
ternal  it  ferves  for  an  Exemplar  Ar- 
chetype. 

H ERE  then  we  have  an  intelligi- 
ble Form,  which  is  prior  to  the 
SENSIBLE  Form  ; which,  being  truly  prior 


j 
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as  well  in  dignity  as  in  time^  can  no  moreCh.lY , 
become fub/equent^  than  Caufe  can  to  Effedi. 

Thus  then,  with  refpcfl:  to  Works  of 
Art,  we  may  perceive,  if  we  attend,  A 
TRIPLE  Order  of  Forms  3 one  Order, 
intelligible  and  previous  to  thefe  Works ; - 
a Jecond  Order,  fenjible  and  concomitant ; 
and  a third zg2.\ny  intelligible  and  fubfequent. 

After  the  firft  of  thefe  Orders  the  Maker 
may  be  faid  to  work ; thro’  the  fecond, 
the  Works  themfelves  exiji^  and  are  what 
they  are  3 and  in  the  third  they  become 
recognized^  as  mere  Objects  of  Contempla^ 
tion.  To  make  thefe  Forms  by  different 
Names  more  eafy  to  be  underftood;  the 
firft  may  be  called  the  Maker’s  Form; 
the  fecondy  that  of  the  Subject  ; and  the 
thirds  that  of  the  Contemplator. 

Let  us  pafs  from  hence  to  Works  of 
Nature.  Let  us  imagine  ourfelves  view- 
ing fome  diverfified  Profpeft ; a Plain, 
for  example,  fpacious  and  firtile ; a 


river 
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Ch.IV.  river  winding  thro*  it;  by  the  banks 
of  that  river,  men  walking  and  cattle 
grazing;  the  view  terminated  with 
diftant  hills,  fome  craggy,  and  fome 
covered  with  wood/*  Here  it  is  plain 
we  have  plenty  of  Forms  natural. 
And  could  any  one  quit  fo  fair  a Sight, 
and  retain  no  traces  of  what  he  had  be- 
held r — And'  what  is  it,  to  retain  traces 
of  what  one  has  beheld?— It  is  to  have  cer- 
tain Forms  internal  correfpondent  to 
the  external,  and  refembling  them  in 
every  thing,  except  the  being  merged  in 
Matter.  And  thus,  thro’  the  fame  reten- 
tive and  colleBive  Powers,  the  Mind  be- 
comes fraught  with  Forms  natural^  as  be- 
fore with  Forms  artificiaL — Should  it  be 
afked,  which  of  thefe  natural  Forms  are 
prior ^ the  External  ones  viewed  by  the 
Senfesy  or  the  Internal  exifling  in  the 
Mind?"'  the  Anfwer  is  obvious,  that 
^he  prior  are  the  External. 
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Thus  therefore  In  Nature,  as  well  as  Ch.IV. 
in  Art,  there  are  intelligible'" 
Forms,  which  to  the  sensible  are 
SUBSEQUENT.  Hcncc  then  we  fee  the 
meaning  of  that  noted  School  Axiom,  Nil 
eji  in  Intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuit  in 
Sensu  ; an  Axiom,  which  we  muft  own 
to  be  fo  far  allowable,  as  it  relpefts  the 
Ideas  of  a mere  Confemplator. 

But  to  proceed  fomewhat  farther — Are 
natural  Produdlions  made  by  Chance,  or 
3Y  Design  ?— Let  us  admit  by  Defgn, 
not  to  lengthen  our  inquiry.  They  are 
certainly  ^ more  exquifite  than  any  Works . 
of  Art,  and  yet  thefe  we  cannot  bring 
ourfelves  to  fuppofe  made  by  Chance,— 

Admit  it,  and  what  follows  ? — We  mufl  of 
necejjity  admit alfoy  becaufelDEsiGn 
implies  Mind,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found, 
—Allowing  therefore  this,  what  do  we 

mean 

r — — — 

^ Ariji,  ds  Part.  Animal.  L.  L c.  i. 
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Ch.IV.  mean  by  the  Term,  Mind  ? — We  mean 

fomethingy  which y when  it  a6isy  knows  what 
it  is  going  to  do ; fomethingjiored  with  Ideas 
of  its  intended  Worksy  agreeably  to  which 
Ideas  thofe  Works  are  fafoioned. 

That  fuch  Exemplars,  Patterns, 
Forms,  Ideas  (call  them  as  you  pleafe) 
mufl:  of  necejfity  be,  requires  no  proving, 
but  follows  of  courfe,  if  we  admit  the 
Caufe  of  Nature  to  be  a Mind,  as  above 
mentioned.  For  take  away  thefe,  and 
what  a Mind  do  we  leave  without  them  ? 
Chance  furely  is  as  knowing,  as  Mind 
WITHOUT  Ideas  ^ or  rather  Mind 
WITHOUT  Ideas  is  no  lefs  blind  than 
Chance. 

The  Nature  of  thefe  Ideas  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  if  we  once  come  to  allow 
a poffibility  of  their  Exiftence.  That  they 
are  exquifitely  beautifiily  variouSy  and  or^ 
derlyy  is  evident  from  the  exquifite  Beauty, 
Variety,  and  Order,  feen  in  natural  Sub- 

ftances. 
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ilances,  which  are  but  their  or  P/V-  Ch.IV* 
tures.  That  they  are  mental  is  plain, 
they  are  of  the  EJJence  ^Mind,  and  con- 
fequcntly  no  Objeds  to  any  of  the  Senfes^ 
nor  therefore  circumfcribed  either  by  Time- 
ox  Place. 

Here  then,  on  this  Syftem,  we  have 
plenty  of  Forms  intelligible,  which 

ARE  TRULY  PREVIOUS  TO  ALL  FoRMS 
SENSIBLE.  Here  too  we  fee  that  Nature 
is  not  defedive  in  her  triple  Order, 
having  (like  Art)  her  Forms  previous, 

HER  Concomitant,  and  her  Subse- 
quent (/). 

That 


( i ) Simplicius^  in  his  commentary  upon  the  Predica- 
ments, calls  the  firji  Oidcx  of  thefe  intelligble  Forms, 
Ta  73-^0  TW?  thoje  previous  to  Participation y 

and  at  other  times,  ^ the  tranfcendent 

Univerfality  or  Samenefs;  the  fecond  Order  he  calls  rot 
sv  thofe  which  exijl  in  Participationy  that  is, 

thofe  merged  in  Matter;  and  at  other  times,  he  calls 
them  v KOtrocTsrayfAivri  thefubordmate  Univer- 

Jality  or  Samenefs ; laftly,  of  the  third  Order  he  fays, 

that 
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Ch.IV.  That  the  Previous  may  be  jujlly  fo 


becaufe  they  are  ejjentially 

'prior 


that  they  have  no  independent  exiftence  of  their  own, 


Jiraeiion  an  exijience  as  of  themfelves,  Simp»  in  Praedic. 
p.  1 7.  In  another  place  he  fays,  in  a language  fome- 
what  myfterious,  yet  ftill  comformable  to  the  fame 


Order  of  what  is  Universal  and  the 
S A M E ; that  of  the  firf  Order^  iranfeendent  and  fuperior 


to  Pariiadars,  which  thro*  its  uniform  nature  is  the  caufe 


of  that  Samenefs  exifing  in  them,  as  thro’  its  multiform 
pre- conception  it  is  the  caufe  of  their  Diverfity — that  of 
the  ffcond  Order,  zvhat  is  inf ufed  from  the  firji  univerfal 
Caufe  into  the  various  Species  of  Beings,  and  luhich  has  its 
ei^ijience  in  thofe  fever al  Species — that  of  the  third  Order, 
what  fuhfijh  by  ahfradiion  in  our  oivn  Under  fundings, 
being  of fulfequent  origin  to  the  sihertwo.  Ibid.  p.  2i. 
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prior  to  all  things  elfe.  The  whole  visi-q^ 
BLE  World  exhibits  nothing  more,  than 

fo 


To  Simplicius  we  (hall  add  the  two  following  Quota- 
tions from  Ammonius  and  Nicephorus  BlemmideSy  which 
we  have  ventured  to  tranfcribe,  without  regard  to  their 
uncommon  length,  as  they  fo  fully  eftablifh  the  Doc- 
trine here  advanced,  and  the  works  of  thefe  Authors 
are  not  eafy  to  be  procured. 

*Ejivoi!<r9co  Tofvvv  rig  lytlu'rufji.oc  el 

Tup^oi,  *A^i\X£ug,  'sroPiXx  0 dg 

<r(p^xyi^£ru)  rxg  Troi^xg*  uVf^ov  J'e 

Ti?  fi(rfX0wv  ^ ^£X(rclcfAt><^  roc  xn^iXy  tTns'r.rxg  ort 
TffdcvJx  hog  il(riv  IkIvttu/xocI^,  £p^£T«  “sritp’  «utw  to 
ixJvTTUfAX  r^  ^ixvoix,  roivvv  (r(p^x<y]g  j5  lu  rca  ^ax- 
tvKm  Kiynxi  IIPO  TDN  IIOAAflN  gTvxi,  v Js 
lu  roTg  xv^iotg,  EN  TOIE  IIOAAOIS*  v Iv 
ry  Sixvoix  rx  xirofAX^xiAhis^  EIII  TOI2  IlOAAOIX, 
7^  vg’s^oysviig,  Tbto  ^u  huoei'rGco  IttI  ruu  ysviov 
liJ'wu*  0 yacp  ArifAin^yog^  wotwu  waura, 
g«UTW  roc  TffcciiTCQV  ’UTx^x^dyfAxrx*  oiov,  tirotJu  auSew-n-ou, 
gp^ci  TO  ii^og  'srap’  laurw  rn  auG^coTrs,  "m^og  0 
zrxuTxg  tcoiu,  *Ei  J's  rig  hfxiyi  xiycev^  ug  xx  hcl 
zrx^oc  Tw  AniAi^i^yu  rx  sid'n,  ocxnirco  tosutoc,  ug  0 
Avii/.iii^yog  ri  liJ'w;  rx  utt’  xvtx 

y^fXBVx^  V XX  itJ'dg.  *Aaa’  h f^h  hJ'wV,  s/>c  xv 
^r^iAin^yr^rsi,  Tig  yxp,  y.£XKoov  rffoin(reiv  t1,  cly:oli  0 

^sAAei 
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Ch.IV.  fo  m2Lny  paffing  Pidlures  of  thefe  immutable 
^ Archetypes,  Nay  thro’  thefe  it  attains  even 

a 


[xixXsi  zTOiuv  y a j/ap,  to?  vi  (pv<n^y  ockoyu) 
zroile  (oOei/  -sroilt  ri  (puVi?,  J>t  l(pifocW(rx  yvufi* 
xug  Tw  y\yvQif,h)ijf)  'Ei  J'e  Ti  xa9’  Xoyixriv  'oronTy 
oiJ'sTTit  ‘sravrw?  to  yiyvo/xsuov  vtt^  ocvth,  *Ei  roivvv 

S xara  avS^wTTOv,  0 ©£o?  zjoCiiy  oiJ'f  to  utt* 
auTs  yiyvofxivor  It  otJ'fo  0 zuoili,  auToOt  J'nAov,  co? 
ifiv  Iv  TW  A7]fjt.l>i^y^  TOi  gib'll.  ’^Ert  <^£  TO  TtJ'o?  Iw  TW 
At]^t»^)/w,  to?  0 Iv  Tw  ^izkIvXm  tutto?*  Xlj/STat 
T8TO  to  TiJb?  nPO  TUN  nOAAflN,  ^w^trou 
T)!?  uAr?.  ’^Ert  to'  liJ*©?  T8  avO^WTra  9^  Iv  to??  xa9* 
£Karov  avS^wTTOt?,  w?  Ta  Iv  to??  xv^oTg  lx7u7rw^aT«*  9^ 
AEy£T«t  T«  ToiauTot  EN  TOI2  nOAAOIS  Ttvai, 
^ u^Aij?.  Gsot(rccfA£voi  J'f  t«?  xaTot 

dvO^wTry?,  oTt  Tjrdvrs?  to'  «»Jro  iTj'o?  th  dvO^WTra  fp^aTtv, 
(wf  Itt)  ts  vff^ov  IaOcWo?,  3'£a(ra^lv8  Ta  xrj^/a ^ 
ci]/([xa^(Xfjt.i^a,  (xvro  Iv  tyi  iixvoiix'  XiyiTXt  tetq 

EIII  TOI2  nOAAOIS,  ^^ouv  fAiroi  TOt  woAAot, 
IntelUgatur  annulus^  qui  aVicujm,  ut* 
pote  Jcbillis,  tmagmem  infculptam  habeat : multa  infuper 
cera  ftnty  et  ab  annulo  imprimantur : veniat  deinde  quip 
piam^  vldeatque  ceras  cmnes  unius  annuli  imprejfwne  for- 
matas,  annuUque  mpreffionem  in  mente  contineat : fgillum 
annulo  infculpiunii  ante  multa,  d/Wz/r : in  ceruUs 
irnprejjum^  in  MULT  is  : quod  vero  in  illius^  qui  illo  ve^ 
nerat  inUlUgenUd  re?narferity  POST  MULTA,  et  pojle- 
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a Semblance  of  Immortality^  and  con-Ch.I 

tinues 


rlus  gtnltum  dicetur^  Idem  in  generibm  et  formts  intelli* 
gendum  cenfeo : etenim  ille  optimus  procreator  mundi  Deus^ 
omnium  rerum  formas^  atque  exempla  hahet  apud  Je : utfi 
hominem  effeere  velit^  in  hominis  formam^  quam  habet^ 
intueatuTi  et  ad  illius  exemplum  cesteros  faciat  o?nnes»  At 
ft  quis  rejiiterit^  dicatque  rerum  formas  apud  Creator em 
non  efe  : queefo  ut  diligenter  attendat : Opifexy  ques  fjicity 
•vel  cognofeity  vel  ignorat : fed  iSy  qui  nefeiet,  nunquam 
quicquam  faciei  : quis  enim  id  facer  e aggreditury  quod  fa- 
cere  ignorat  ? Neque  enim  facultate  quddam  rationis  ex^ 
perte  aliquid  agety  prout  agit  naiura  ( ex  quo  conficitur^, 
ut  natura  etiam  agaty  etft  qua  faciat y non  advertat : ) Si 
vero  ratione  quadam  aliquid  facity  quodcunque  ab  eo  fac- 
tum efi  ommno  cognovit.  Si  igitur  Deus  non  pejore  ra* 
tioncy  quam  homoy  facit  quidy  qua  fecit  cognovit : ft  cog- 
novit qua  fecit  y in  ipfo  rerum  formas  effe  perfpicuum  eji. 
Forma  autem  in  opifice  funt  perinde  ac  in  annulo  figilluniy 
hacque  forma  ante  MULTA,  et  avulfa  a materia  dici- 
tur.  Atqui  hominis  fpecies  in  unoquoque  homine  ejiy  quem. 
admodum  etiam  ftgilla  in  ceris;  et  MULTis,  nec  avulfa 
a materia  dicitur.  At  cum  ftngulos  homines  animo  confpi^ 
cimusy  et  eandem  in  unoquoque  formam  atque  effgiem  vide- 
muSy  ilia  effigies  in  mente  nofir  d inftdens  post  mult  a, 
et  poferius  genita  dicetur  : veluti  in  illo  quoque  dicebamus, 
qui  multa  ftgilla  in  cerd  uno  et  eodem  annulo  unpreffa  con- 
fpexerat.  Amtnon,  in  Prophyr.  Introdudl.  p.  29.  b. 
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Ch.IV.  tinues  throughout  ages  to  be  specifi- 
cally 


Afj/9v1a»  Ta  yan  ret  tiSri  IIPO  TUN 
nOAAIlN,  EN  TOI2  nOAAOIS,  EHI 
TOI2  nOAAOIS*  oTov  ii/voii(r9u  rt  (rCp^ocyis-f^ioVy 

Sp^OV  ^ IjcluVwjtXa  TO  TVp^OVy  S XTl^lOC,  TS-oKXa  jtA€Ta- 

AaC/rw  TH  E>c7u7rw^aT^5  kcki  Ttf  utt*  o\]^ty 
TauTos,  TJ^oxoiTi^cau  oAwf  to  e-(p^ap/irr^toy*  Iw- 
^«XW?  Je  Ta  £V  01?  to'  iiiluTrUfXX,  ETTirWar  OTt 
zroii/la  T»  auTa  ^iri'^criy  IxIuttw/acut^’,  tos  J'oxav- 
ta  zJoKXx  Tw  Aop/w  (roi'a0go*Va?  eI?  ev,  Ep^ETw  t«to  xot- 
Ta  ^nxvoiocv.  To  ^aej^  »»/  (rCp^ocyif^^ioif  TuVwjw,ct  Aej/e- 
Tat  nPO  TX2N  nOAAnN*  TO  £i»  TO??  xj^^i'o*?, 
EN  TOIS  nOAAOIZ*  to'  aVww  xosTa- 

An(pS£i',  xotTa  iiuvotoiv  auAw?  yVorav,  Ell  I T0I2 
no  A A 01 2).  *^OuT«?  Sv  Ta  ^ei/h  t« 
nPO  TUN  nOAAXiN  f^iv  slfTtu  tv  tw  An^ia^- 
ywj  xaroc  t»?  ztojutixx?  Ao^J/a?*  iv  tw  ©iw  ot  a’- 
ftOTToioi  Ao^oi  tSv  ovtwv  Ivtottu;  'sj^ov(ptrinxx(riy  xaG^  S? 
Ao^^a?  0 JjTE^aV*©^  ra  ov7a  wai/lot  9^  zt^ou^kte  9^ 
Ts-oc^Yiyotyty*  v^ptfwtyxt  J'e  Xtyoi^on  r»  ytvYi  7^  to? 

uh  EN  TOI2  nOAAOI2,  J'loV*  Iv  to??  x«t« 

dvO^COTTOi?  TO  T?  duG^WTTa  EiJ'o?  If*)  TOr? 

XiXTO?  /A£^®^  *7r7roi?  to'  Ta  IVTra  eTJ'©^*  Ik  dvS^WTroi?  J'e, 
iTTTroi?,  xj  TO??  aAAot?  ^doi?  to  J^ev©^  lu^/crxETa* 

' TotaVwv  tliuv^  qtte^  |$t  to'  ^woV  xav  to??  ^«oi? 
oaa  TO??  ^wo(puTOt;  to'  xaGoAixocTf^ov  p^Ev©^,  to' 
«VGr]T*Ho'y,  E^Erd^ETKi*  (TyyojpJ^EVTwy  J'e  twv  (pvTcuv^ 

S’EU- 
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CALLY  ONE, 


amid  thofe  infinite  parti-  Ch.IV. 


S'BU^tTroci  TO  £|Ot*4/up^ov*  il  Js  (Tuv  ro7g  tOeAft 

T*f  iTTlfTKOTTiTv  TCC  TO  (TCOjWa  (TU^TTay  XCK- 

Toil-'fTai’  ror?  l»^r^£voi?  twv  (xa-otiy^droov 

B<ri(aUy  TO  ZT^uTOv  j/£v(^  (pccvsTrcxi  ysviKuroclov' 
STWjtAEv  EN  TOIL'  nOAAOIL  JcpsVwe  Ta 
Ta  j/sp)!,  KaTaAa^cJy  J'g  tij  lx  tcov  Kocra  av- 

fi^WTTWV  TJj'y  uvroov  (p\j(nVy  t»j'v  (KvQ^(a7roTi]rocy  lx  twv 
XaTa  ITTTTWV  aDTJ^V  T71U  iTTTrOTTJTlXy  aTW  To'f 

xa0oAa  «v9pw7rou,  to'v  xaOo^Aa  I'ttttou  iTrivorfo-ag* 
to'  xaGoXa  (^wov  lx  twv  xaOIxaros  tw  Xoyu  (rwocyocycay* 
TO  aoi^oXn  ai(70>]Tixoy,  to  x«6oA»  g^ij/up^oy,  ^ 
to'  xaGoAa  (TcafAXy  ttJv  xaOoAtxcoTaTrv  aV/ay  IJ 
XTTXVTtav  G-vXXoyia-dfAivf^y  o roi^rOt*  Iv  t?  sxvts  Oics- 
yoi'a  TOj  j/lyyj  Tot  auAw?  uTrlrJ^fl'fy  Elli 

TOIL  nOAAOIL,  TaTgf^  ^fra  Ta  •croA- 
Aa  vre^oyevug.  Genera  veto  et  Species  dicuntur 
effe  ANTE  MULT  A,  IN  MULTI  S,  POST 
MULT  A.  Ut  putay  int  elli  gat  ur  ftgillumy  quamllhet  figU'^ 
ram  habenSy  ex  quo  multa  cerce  ejufdem  figures  Jint  parti^ 
cipeSy  et  in  medium  aliquis  has  profieraty  neqUaquam  pra^ 
vtfio  Jigilk*  Cum  autem  vidiffet  eas  ceras  in  quibus  figura 
exprimitury  et  animadvertijfiet  omnes  eandem  figuram  par* 
iiciparcy  et  qua  videbantur  multeSy  ratione  in  unum  coegifi- 
fiety  hoc  in  mente  teneat.  Nempe  figillum  dicitur  ejfie  fpecies 
ANTE  MULTA  5 ilia  vero  in  ceris,  in  multis  j qua 
vero  ab  Us  defiumitury  et  in  mente  immaterialiter  fiuhjijlit^ 
Post  multa.  Sic  igitur  et  Genera  et  Species  ante 
MULTA  in  Creator e fiunty  [ecundum  ratione s eJfiiUenUs. 
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Ch.IV.  cular  changes,  that  befal  it  every  mo- 
ment  (^). 

May 


In  Deo  enim  rerum  effe^rices  rationes  una  et  JimpUciter 
pra-exijiunt  j fecundum  quas  rationei  tile  fupra-fubjiantia~ 
its  omnes  res  et  pradejiinavit  et  produxit,  Exijiere  autem 
dlcuntur  Genera  et  Species  in  multis,  quoniam  in  Jin- 
gulis  hominibus  hominis  Species^  et  in  ftngulis  equis  equi 
Species  eji.  In  hominibus  aque  ac  in  equis  et  aliis  ani. 
malibus  Genus  invenitur  harum  fpecierum^  quod  eji  ani- 
mal. In  animalibus  etiam  una  cum  Zoophytis  magis  uni-‘ 
verfale  Genus^  nempe  fenfuivum  exquiritur.  Additis  vero 
plantis^  fpellatur  Genus  cnimatum.  Si  vero  una  cum  ani^ 
matis  quifquam  velit  perfcrutari  etiam  inanimata^  totum 
Corpus  perfpicict.  Cum  autem  entia  incorporea  conjun^a 
fuerint  Us  modo  traSfatis^  apparebit  primum  et  generalijfi- 
mu?n  Genus.  Atque  ita  quidem  IN  multis  fubjijiunt 
Genera  et  Species.  Comprehendens  vero  quifquam  ex  fin* 
gulis  hominibus  naturam  ipfam  humanam^  et  ex  ftngulis 
equis  ipjam  equinam,  atque  ita  univerjalem  hominem  et 
univerfalem  equum  confiderans.^  et  univerfale  animal  ex  fin» 
gulis  ratio ne  colligens^  et  univerfale  fenfitivum.^  et  univer^ 
[ale  anirnatumy  et  univerfale  corpus^  et  maxime.  univerfale 
ens  ex  omnibus  colligenSy  hicy  inquamy  in  fud  mente  Genera 
et  Species  immaterialiter  confiiiuit  EIII  TOI2  IlOA- 
AOIX,  hoc  efiy  POST  multa,  et  pofierius  genita, 
Niceph.  BUm.  Log.  Epit.  p.  62.  Vid.  etiam  Akin, 
in  Platonic,  Philofoph.  Introdu£l.  C.  IX.  X. 

{k)  The  following  elegant  Lines  of  /^/V^/Zare  worth 
attending  to,  tho'  applied  to  no  higher  a fubje£l  than 
Bees. 
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May  we  be  allowed  then  to  credit  thofe  Ch.IV. 


fpeculative  Men,  who  tell  us, 


**  it  is  in 
thefe 


Ergo  ipfas  quamvis  angujli  terminus  esvi 
Excipiat : ( neque  enim  plus  feptima  ducitur  estas ) 

At  Genus  immortale  manet G.IV. 

The  fame  Immortality^  that  is,  the  Immortality  of  the 
Kind^  may  be  feen  in  all  perijhable  fubftances,  whether 
animal  or  inanimate ; for  tho’  Individuals  perijh^  the 
Jeveral Kinds Jlill  remain.  And  hence,  if  we  takeTiME, 
as  denoting  the  fyjlem  of  things  temporary,  we  may  col- 
lect the  meaning  of  that  paflage  in  the  Timesus,  where 

the  Philofopher  defcribes  Time  to  be y.ivovT<^ 

iv  m xar’  oi^i9uou  Ina-av  otidviov  iiyjvoi.  Mter- 
nitatis  in  uno  permanentis  Imaginem  quondam,  certis  nu^ 
merorum  articulis  progredienicm.  Plat.  V.  III.  p.  37. 
Edit.  Serran. 

We  have  fubjoined  the  following  extract  from  Boe^ 
ihius,  to  ferve  as  a commentary  on  this  defcription  of 
Time* — Alter  nit  as  igitur  efi,  inierminahilis  vit<z 
iota  fimul  et  perfella  pojfeffio,  ^od  ex  coUatione  tempora- 
lium  clarius  liquet,  ham  quidquid  vivit  in  tempore, 
id  prafens  d prater itis  in  futura  procedit : nihilque  efi  in 
tempore  ita  conjiituium,  quod  totum  vita  fua  fpatium  pa., 
riter  pojjit  ampletii ; fed  craftinum  quidem  nondum  appre- 
hendity  hejlernum  vero  jam  perdidit.  In  hodiernd  quoque 
vita  non  amplius  vhiiis,  quam  in  illo  mohili  tr unfit orioqtie 
C c 3 mo* 
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Ch.IV.  thefe  permanent  and  comprehenJiveV 

that  THE  Deity  ^iews  at  once^  unthout 
looking  abroad,  all  pojjible  productions 
both  prefent,  pajl,  and  future — that  this 
great  and flupendous  View  is  but  a View 
of  himfelf  where  all  things  lie  inv eloped 
in  their  Principles  and  Exemplars,  as  be^ 

ing 


momento*  ^od  igiiur  Temporh  paitiur  conditionem,  licet 
illud,  ficut  de  mundo  cenfuit  Arifloteles,  nec  cceperit  unquam 
ejfe,  7iec  definaty  vitaque  ejus  cum  temporis  infinitate  tenda- 
iury  nondum  tamen  tale  eji,  ut  (sternum  eJJ}  jure  credatur. 
Non  enim  iotum  fmul  infinity  licet  vita  Jpatjum  compre- 
hendity  atque  CQmple£litur y fed  futura  nondum  iranfaCla 
jam  i2on  habet*  §!^od  igitur  inierminabilis  vita  plenitu* 
dinem  totam  pariter  comprehendity  ac  pojfidety  cui  nequ^ 
futuri  quidquam  ahjlty  nec  prateriti  fluxerety  id  JETER" 
NUM  ejfe  jure  perhibetur  : idque  necejfe  eji,  et  fui  compos 
prafens  fibi  femper  off  ft  ere,  et  infiniiatem  mobilis  te7nporis 
habere  prafentem.  Unde  quidam  non  rede,  qui  cum  au~ 
diunt  vifum  Platoniy  mundum  hunc  nec  habuiffe  initiumy 
nec  habiturum  effe  defeStum,  hoc  modo  conditori  conditum 
mundum  fieri  co-aternum  puiant.  Aiiud  eft  enim  per 
|fNTERMINABILEM  DUCI  yiTAM,  (qUod  Mundo 
Plato  tribuit)  aiiud  interminabilis  vitje  totam 

pARITER  COMPLEXAM  ESSE  PR^SENTIAM,  quod 
Pjvina  Mentis  proprium  ejje  manifeftum  eft,  Neque  enim 
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ing  effential  to  the  fulnefs  of  his  univerfal  Ch.IV . 

IntelleBion  — If  fo,  it  will  be  proper'  ^ ^ 
that  we  invert  the  Axiom  before  men- 
tioned, We  muft  now  fay— — A7/  ejl  m 
Sensu,  quod  non  prius  fuit  in  Intellec- 
Tu.  For  tho’  the  contrary  may  be  true 
with  refped:  to  Knowledge  merely  hurnan^y 
yet  never  can  it  be  true  with  refpedl  to 
C c 4 Know- 


Dem  conditis  rebus  antiqulor  vlderi  debet  temporis  quantl^ 
tatey  Jed  Jimplicis  potius  proprietate  natura,  Hunc 

ENIM  VITJE  IMMOBLLIS  PR^SENTARIUM  STA- 
TUM,  INFINITUS  ILLE  TEMPORALIUM  RERUM 
MOTUS  IMITATUR;  cumque  eum  effi tiger atqueeequare 
non  pojfity  ex  immob  'ilhate  deJicH  in  motum ; ex  JimplUitate 
prafenties  decrefeit  in  injinitam  futuri  ac  prater iti  quanti^ 
tatem ; ety  cum  iotam  pariter  vita  fua  plenitudinem  ne- 
queat  pojftdercy  hoc  ipfoy  quod  aliquo  modo  nunquam  ejfe 
dejinity  illudy  quad  implere  atque  exprimere  non  potejiy 
aliquatenus  videtur  amulariy  alligans  fe  ad  qualemtunque 
prafentiam  hujus  exigui  volucrijque  momenti  : quay  quo^ 
niam  manentis  illius  prjesentije  quandam 
GESTAT  IMAGINEM,  quibufcunque  contigerity  id pra» 
Jiaiy  ut  ESSE  videaniur,  ^oniam  vero  manere  non  po* 
iuity  infinitum  Temporis  iter  arripuit : eoque  modo  fatium 
efiy  ut  continuaret  vitam  eundo,  cujus  pleni^ 
tjudinem  completfi  non  valuit  perm  AN  end  o.  Itaqugy 
^c.  De  Confolat  Philofoph.  L.  V. 
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Ch.IV,  Knowlege  iiniverfally,  unlefs  we  give  Pre- 
cedence  to  Atoms  and  lifeless  Body, 
making  Mind,  among  other  things^  to  be 
jlruck  out  by  a lucky  Concourfe. 

§ 3.  It  is  far  from  the  defign  of  this 
Treatife,  to  infinuate  that  Athelfm  is  the 
Hypothefis  of  our  latter  Metaphyficians. 
But  yet  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  in  their 
feveral  Syftems,  how  readily  they  admit 
of  the  above  Precedence. 

For  mark  the  Order  of  things,  accord- 
ing  to  their  account  of  them.  Firft 
comes  that  huge  Body  the  fenfible  World. 
Then  this  and  its  Attributes  beget fenjible 
Ideas.  Then  out  of  fenfible  Ideas,  by  a 
kind  of  lopping  and  pruning,  are  made 
Ideas  intelligible^  whether  fpecijic  or  gene-- 
ral.  Thus  fhould  they  admit  that  Mind 
was  coeval  with  Body,  yet  till  Body  gave 
it  Ideas,  and  awakened  its  dormant  Pow- 
ers, it  could  at  beft  have  been  nothing 


more 
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more,  than  a fort  of  dead  Capacity;  forCh.lY^ 
innate  ideas  it  could  not  pojjibly  have 
any. 

At  another  time  we  hear  of  Bodies  fo 
exceedingly  fine^  that  their  very  Exility 
makes  them  fufceptible  of  fenfation  and 
knowledge;  as  if  they  flirunk  into  IntelleB 
by  their  exquifite  fubtlety,  which  rendered 
them  too  delicate  to  be  Bodies  any  longer. 

It  is  to  this  notion  we  owe  many  curious 
inventions,  fuch  as  fubtle  JEther,  anmal 
SpiritSy  nervous  EuBsy  Vibrations y and  the 
likes  Terms,  which  modern  Philoso- 
phy, upon  parting  with  occult  ^alitieSy 
has  found  expedient  to  provide  itfelf,  to 
fupply  their  place. 

But  the  intelle^iual Schtmty  which  ne- 
ver forgets  Deity,  poftpones  every  thing 
corporeal  to  the  primary  mental  Caufe.  It  is 
here  it  looks  for  the  origin  of  intelligible 
Ideas,  even  of  thofe,  which  exift  in  human 
Capacities.  For  tho'y?’^<J/(?  Objefts  may 

be 
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Ch.IV.be  the  deftined  medium,  to  awaken  the 
dormant  Energies  of  Man^  Underftanding, 
yet  are  thofe  Energies  themfelves  no  more 
contained  in  Senfe^  than  the  Explofion  of 
a Cannon,  in  the  Spark  which  gave  it 
fire  (/). 

In 


(l)  The  following  Note  is  taken  from  a Manufcript 
Commentary  of  the  Platonic  Olympiodor us ^ (quoted  be- 
fore p.  371)  upon  the  Phado  of  Plato  ; which  tho*  per- 
haps fome  may  object  to  from  inclining  to  theDodtrinc 
of  Platonic  Reminifcencey  yet  it  certainly  gives  a better 
account  how  far  the  Senfes  alTift  in  the  acquifition  of 
Science i than  we  can  find  given  by  vulgar  Philofophers. 

rd  ^ ol^^oc]  3 dcirtxi 

ucl  T«u  y^eirTovooV  it  J'e  rotTg  iyavK^ioig  i^ny'^^ 

jTfo-t  wf/Gfo-Gar  oc^xj^v  IittsTv  t>ju  aiiT^riortv  rrig  iTctfi- 
fjt.y}g,  K'i^ofxsv  uvr-^v  TSTOiriTDi^Vy  «AA*  Jff 

l^fG/^ao'av  r^v  ^(xeIe^ocv  iU  uvdcixvriG-tv  tuv  >10,^0  • 

Atf— xara  rocvlyiv  tw  ivvotav  ei^vitoh  to'  Ip  'Tt* 
fAOtluf  oTi  Jt’  o-\iE'jog  duo^q  to  t??  (piXotrofpiotg  Itto- 
yiv^,  J'ioVt  lx.  ruv  aicG^TCou  iU  ocvocfxvriT^v 
d(pixv^(XE^oo,  Thofe  things^  which  are  inferior  and  fe^ 
condary^  are  by  no  means  the  Principles  or  Caufes  of  the 
more  excellent ; and  thd*  we  admit  the  common  interpreta- 
Uons^  and  allow  Sense  to  be  a Principle  of  Science, 
^e  mujl  however  call  it  a Principle^  not  as  if  it  was  the 

efficient 
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In  fliort  ALL  Minds,  that  are,  are'Si- Ch.IV. 
. IMILAR  and  Congenial  j and  fo  too  are 

their 


tfficient  Caufcy  but  as  it  roufes  our  Soul  to  the  Recollection 
of  general  Ideas — According  to  the  fame  way  of  thinking 
is  it  faid  in  the  Timaus,  that  through  the  Sight  and  Hear-^ 
ing  we  acquire  to  ourfelves  Philofophy^  becaufe  we  pafs 
from  Objects  of  Sense  to  Reminiscence  or  Re- 

.COLLECTION.  j 

And  in  another  pafTage  he  obferves — 

^dipi.pi.o^(pov  Ifiv  v wccvluv  ruv  ovluy 

viro  rcov  dic^yiriav 

ju-nVxfTai  Sv  ivSov  Xoyuuy  ^ Tsrxf  zt^oQocKXstxi. 
For  in  as  much  as  the  Soul,  by  containing  the  Princi^ 
pies  of  all  Beings^  is  a fort  of  omniform  REPREf 
.SENT  ATI  ON  or  Exemplar  ; when  it  is  rouzed  by 
objects  of  Senfe^  it  recolleCts  thofe  Principles^  which 
contains  ivitkin^  and  brings  them  forth, 

Georgius  Gemijtusy  otherwife  called  Pletho^  writes 
upon  the  fame  fubjecl  in  the  following  manner.  TjjV 
4'UX^'w  (pa(rh  ol  r<z  divoCkOL^^ixv'etTOt.v  \csyt 

ra?  iv  TOK  dia^r,roTg  xdy^g^  ocyc^i^ifs^ov  durng 
ty^cvrocq  riXtdrs^ov  Iv  loc'orn  S Iv  toT?  dio’^dloTg 

sy iso’s*  To  «V  TSXSUTS^OV  Taro  EK  uv 

sc/  Vj\», 

fljTTO  TWV  OiKT^riTOOV  i^HV  T»1V  yUp^liy,  oys  IXYi  IfiU  iV  au- 

■Tpr?.  OJ  f «y  lAYidocfE  ctAAoO*  ov  (X'JTnv  1^  dvT^g  iix- 

yoiTa^ois* 
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Ch.W .their  Ideas,  or  intelligible  Forms.  Were 
it  otherwife,  there  could  be  no  intercourfe 

between 


2 J'g  ydf  ZTiipVitiVOii  rw  ovy  rt 

iiacvoETa^at*  raff  yx^  4^fU(J'fK  tuv  ^o^ccv  ap^)  ovtuv 
dx>l  ivroop  fxiVy  aXXm  Jg  xar’  x\X(iov  uvai  (ruvGfVgij 
rtvx^,  a xxra  to  o^9ov  yivo^ivag,  J'g  dp* 

Iri^xg  Ttvo?  pVTSOog  zjoAAw  m K^drlovog  rs  n'kiuni- 
£x;  dpT^aSlV  tS  T£?\(UTSO0V  T«ro  TWV  gy  toT; 

ilta^TiroTg  Xoym.  Thofe  who  fuppofe  Ideal  Forms, 
fay  that  the  Soul,  when  Jhe^  affumes,  for  the  purpofes  of 
Science^  ihofe  Proportions^  which  exiji  in  fenjible  objeSis, 
pojfejfes  them  with  a fuperior  accuracy  and perfeeiion,  than 
that  to  which  they  attain  in  thofe  fenftble  ohje£is.  Now 
this  fuperior  Perfe£lion  or  Accuracy  the  Soul  cannot  have 
'from  fenftble  ohje^is,  as  it  is  in  fa£i  not  in  them  ; nor  yet 
can  Jhe  conceive  it  her f elf  as  from  herfelf,  without  its 
having  exiji ence  any  where  elfe.  For  the  Soul  is  not 
formed  fo  as  to  conceive  that,  vjhich  has  exijience  no  where, 
fmce  even  fuch  opinions,  as  are  falfe,  are  all  of  them  com- 
pofttions  irregularly  formedt  not  of  mere  Non-Beings,  but 
of  various  real  Beings,  one  with  another.  It  remains 
therefore  that  this  Perfedlion,  which  is  fuperior  to  the 
Proportions  exiji  in g in  fenftble  ohjedls,  mvji  defend  to  the 
Soul  from  SOME  OTHER  NaTURE,  WHICH  IS  BY 
MANY  DEGREES  MORE  EXCELLENT  AND  PER, 
FECT.  Pleth.  de  Arijiotel,  et  Platonic.  Philofoph, 
DiiF.  Edit.  Paris  1541. 

The  AOrOI  or  Proportions,  of  which  Ge- 
mijius  here  fpeaks,  mean  not  only  thofe  relative  Pro- 
portions 
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between  Man  and  Man,  or  (what  is  more  Ch.IV* 
important)  between  Man  and  God.  Wvw 

For 


portions  of  Equality  and  Inequality^  which  exlft  in  Quan- 
tity, (fuch  as  double,  fefquialter,  &c.)  but  in  a larger 
fenfe,  they  may  be  extended  to  mathematical  Lims^ 
Angles^  Figures^  &c.  of  all  which  Aoj/oi  oi[  Proportions^ 
tho’  we  poffefs  in  the  Mind  the  moft  clear  and  precife 
Ideas,  yet  it  may  be  juftly  queftionedj^  whether  any  one 
of  them  ever  exifted  in  the  fenfible  World. 

To  thefe  two  Authors  we  may  add  Boethius,  who, 
after  having  enumerated  many  a£ts  of  the  Mind  or 
Intellect,  wholly  diftinft  from  Senfaiion,2aidmtlQ* 
pendent  of  it,  at  length  concludes, 

Hac  eji  efficiens  magis 
Longe  caujfa  potentior, 

^am  qua  materia  moda 
Imprejfas  patitur  not  as, 

Pracedit  tamen  excitanSy 
Ac  vires  animi  movens, 

Vivo  in  corpore  pajp,o, 

Cufn  vel  lux  oculos  ferit, 

Vel  vox  auribus  irjirepit ; 

Turn  MENTIS  VIGOR  excituSy 
OUAS  INTUS  SPECIES  TENET, 

Ad  motus  ftmileis  vocans, 

Notis  applicat  exteris, 
iNTRORSUMqUE  RECONDITIS 
For  MIS  mifeet  imagines, 

' De  Confolat.  Philofoph.  L,  V. 
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Ch.IV.  For  what  is  Converfation  between  Mam 
and  Man?^ — It  is  a mutual  intercourfe  of 
Speaking  and  Hearing. — To  the  Speaker, 
it  is  to  teach ; to  the  Hearer,  it  is  to  learn.— 
To  the  Speaker,  it  is  to  defcend  from  Ideas 
to  Words;  to  the  Hearer,  it  is  to  afcend 
from  Words  to  Ideas. — If  ih6  Hearer,  in 
this  afcent,  can  arrive  at  no  Ideas,  then  is 
he  faid  not  to  underjiand ; if  he  afcend  to 
Ideas  diffimilar  and  heterogeneous,  then  is 
he  faid  to  mifunderjland. — What  then  is 
requifite,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  underjiand? 
— That  he  ftiould  afcend  to  certain  Ideas, 
treafured  up  within  himjelf^  correfpondent 
and  fimilar  to  thofe  within  the  Speaker^ 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  a Writer  and  a 
Reader ; as  when  any  one  reads  to  day  or  to 
morrow,  or  here  or  \n  - Italy y vihzl  Euclid 
wrote  in  Greece  two  thoufand  years  ago. 

Now  Is  It  not  marvelous,  there  fliould 
be  fo  exaSl  an  Idenity  of  our  Ideasy  if  they 

were 
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were  only  generated  from  fenjible  Objedls,  Ch.IV* 
infinite  in  number,  ever  changing,  diftant^”^'^'^ 
in  Time,  diftant  in  Place,  and  no  one 
Particular  the  fame  with  any  other  ? 

Again,  do  we  allow  it  poffible  for  God 
to  fignify  his  will  to  Men  ; or  for  Men  to 
fignify  their  wants  to  God  ? — In  both  thefe 
cafes  there  muft  be  an  Idenity  of  Ideas,  or 
elfe  nothing  Is  done  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  Whence  then  do  thefe  common 
Identic  Ideas  come  ? — Thofe  of  Men, 
it  feems,  come  all  from  Senfation.  And 
whence  come  God's  Ideas  ^ — Not  furely 
from  Senfation  too ; for  this  we  can  hardly 
venture  to  affirm,  without  giving  to  Body 
that  notable  Precedence  of  being  prior  to  the 
Intelledlion  of  even  God  himfelf — Let  them 
then  be  original ; let  them  be  connate,  and 
ejfential  to  the  divine  Mind, — If  this  be  true, 
is  it  not  a fortunate  Event,  that  Ideas  of 
corporeal  rife,  and  others  of  mental,  f things 
derived  from fubje^lsfo  totally  diftin^J  fould 

fi 
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Ch.IV.y2>  happily  co-tncide  in  the  fame  wonderful 


^ Identity  ? 

Had  we  not  better  reafon  thus  upon  fo 
abftrufe  a Subjedt  .^—Either  all  Minds 
have  their  Ideas  derived 3 or  all  have  them 
original ; or  fome  have  them  original^  and 
fome  derived.  If  all  Minds  have  them  de- 
rived, they  muft  be  derived  from  fome- 
thing,  which  is  itfelf  not  Mindy  and  thus 
we  fall  infenfibly  into  a kind  of  Atheifm. 
If  all  have  them  original,  then  are  all 
Minds  divincy  an  Hypothefis  by  far  more 
plaufible  than  the  former.  But  if  this 
be  not  admitted,  than  muft  one  Mind  (at 
leaft)  have  original  Ideas,  and  the  reft 
have  them  derived.  Now  fuppofing  this 
laft,  whence  are  thofe  Minds,  whofe  Ideas 
are  derived,  moft  likely  to  derive  them  ? 
—From  Mind,  or  from  Body  ? — From 
M IND,  a thing  homogeneous  \ or  from 
Body,  a thing  heterogejieous^  From 
Mind,  fuch  as  (from  the  Hypothefis)  has 


original 
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original  Ideas ; or  from  Body,  which  we  Ch.IV. 


cannot  difcover  to  have  any  Ideas  at  all  ? (/)  ’ 
-—An  Examination  of  this  kind>  purfaed 
with  accuracy  and  temperj  is  the  moft 
probable  method  of  folving  thefe  doubts. 
It  is  thus  we  (hall  be  enabled  with  more 
affurance  to  decide,  whether  we  are  to 
admit  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Epicurea?i 
Poety 

CoRPoREA  NATURA  animum  conjiarey 
animamque ; 

or  trufl:  the  Mantuan^  Bard,  when  he  fings 
in  divine  numbers, 

Igneus  ejl  ollis  vigor,  ^’/CiSLESTisoRiGO 
Seminibus,-^ — 


But 


(1)  NOTN  J'e  aVlv  XllMA  <yEvvoi’  isrwf  av 
rx  ANOHTA  NOTN  ; No  Body  pro- 

duces Mind  : for  how  Jhould  Things  devoid  of 
Mind  produce  Mind  ? Salluji  de  Diis  et  Mundo^  c.  8. 
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Ch.IV.  But  It  is  now  time,  to  quit  thefe  Specu- 
lations.  Thofe,  who  would  trace  them 
farther,  and  have  leifure  for  fuch  ftudies, 
may  perhaps  find  themfelves  led  into  re- 
gions of  Contemplation,  affording  them 
profpedls  both  interefting  and  pleafant. 
We  have  at  prefent  faid  as  much  as  was 
requifite  to  our  Subjedl,  and  {hall  there- 
fore pafs  from  hence  to  our  concluding 
chapter. 


CHAP. 
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Subordination  oj  Intelligence — Difference 
of  Ideas ^ both  in  particular  Men,  and  in 
whole  Nations — Different  Genius  of  dff 
ferent  Languages — CharaEler  of  the 
Englifh,  the  Oriental,  the  Latin,  and 
the  Greek  Language sSuperlative  Ex^ 
cellence  of  the  Lajl — Conclufon. 


ORIGINAL  Truth  [a),  having  the  Ch.  V. 

moft  intimate  connection  with  the 
fupreme  Intelligence,  may  be  faid  (as  it  were) 

to 


{a)  Thofe  Philofophers,  whofe  Ideas  of  Being  and 
Knowlege  are  derived  from  Body  and  Senfation,  have  a 
fhort  method  to  explain  the  nature  of  Truth.  It  is 
a faCiitious  thing,  made  by  every  man  for  himfelf ; 
which  comes  and  goes,  juft  as  it  is  remembered  and  for- 
got ; which  in  the  order  of  things  makes  its  appearance 
the  laji  of  any,  being  not  only  fubfequent  to fenfihle  Ob- 
jects, but  even  to  our  Senfations  of  them.  According 
to  this  Hypothefis,  there  are  many  Truths,  which  have 
been,  and  are  no  longer ; others,  that  will  be,  and  have 
D d 2 not 
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Ch.  V.  to  flilne  with  unchangeable  fplendor,  en* 
lightening  throughout  the  Univerfe  every 
poffible  Subjedl,  by. nature  fufceptible  of 
its  benign  influence.  Paffions  and  other 
obftaclcs  may  prevent  indeed  its  efficacy, 
as  clouds  and  vapours  may  obfcure  the 
Sun ; but  it  felf  neither  admits  Diminu- 
tion^ nor  Change^  becaufe  the  Darknefs  re- 
fpedts  only  particular  Percipients.  Among 
theje  therefore  we  muft  look  for  ignorance 

and 


not  been  yet ; and  multitudes,  that  polTibly  may  never 
cxift  at  all. 

But  there  are  other  Reafoners,  who  muft  furely  have 
had  very  different  notions  ; thofe  I mean,  who  repre- 
fent  Truth  not  as  the  laji^  but  the  firji  of  Beings; 
who  call  it  immutable^  eternal^  ommprefent ; Attributes, 
that  all  indicate  fomething  more  than  human.  Ta 
thefe  it  muft  appear  fomewhat  ftrange,  how  men 
Ihould  imagine,  that  a crude  account  of  the  method 
how  they  perceive  Truth,  was  to  pafs  for  an  account  of 
Truth  itfelf ; as  if  to  deferibe  the  road  to  London^  could 
be  called  a Defeription  of  that  Metropolis. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I read  the  detail  about  Sen- 
fation  and  Refledlion,  and  am  taught  the  procefs  at 
large  how  my  Ideas  are  all  generated,  I feem  to  view 

I the 
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and  errour,  and  for  that  Subordination  ofC.\\.  V. 
Intelligence^  which  is  their  natural  confe- '■—v— » 
quence. 

We  have  daily  experience  in  the  Works 
of  Art,  that  a partial  Knowlege  will  fuf- 
fice  for  Contemplationy  tho*  we  know  not 
enough,  to  profefs  ourfelves  Artifts.  Much 
more  is  this  true,  with  refpeft  to  Na- 
ture j and  well  for  mankind  is  it  found 
Dd  3 to 


the  human  Sou!  in  the  light  of  a Crucible,  where  Truths 
are  produced  by  a kind  of  logical  Chemiftry.  They 
may  confift  (for  aught  we  know)  of  natural  materials, 
but  are  as  much  creatures  of  our  own^  as  a Bolus  or 
Elixir. 

If  Milton  by  his  Urania  intended  to  reprefent 
Truth,  he  certainly  referred  her  to  a much  more  an, 
ticntj  as  well  as  a far  more  noble  origin. 

— — -“Heavenly  bom  f 

Before  ihe  hills  appear'd^  or  fountains  flow'd^ 
ncu  with  eternal  IVifdom  didft  converfe, 

TViJdom  thy  Sifter  ; and  with  her  didji  play 
In  prefence  of  tU  almighty  Father,  plead d 
IVith  thy  celejiial  Song^ — ■yil 

See  Proverbs  VIII.  22,  &c.  Jmmiah.  X.  lo. 
Marc,  Antonin,  IX,  i, 
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Ch.  V.  be  true,  elfe  never  could  we  attain  any 
7iattiral  Knowlege  at  alL  For  if  the  con- 
Jiitutive  Proportions  of  a Clock  are  fo  fub- 
tie,  that  few  conceive  them  truly,  but  the 
Artift  himfelf;  what  fliall  we  fay  to  thofe 
feminal  Proportionsy  which  make  the  ef- 
fence  and  charadter  of  every  natural  Sub- 
jecl? — Partial  views^  the  Imperfedtions  of 
Senfe ; Inattention,  Idlenefs,  the  turbu- 
lence of  Paffions  -y  Education,  local  Senti- 
ments, Opinions,  and  Belief,  confpire  in 
many  inftances  to  furnifli  us  with  Ideas, 
fome  too  generaly  fome  too  partialy  and 
(what  is  worfe  than  all  this)  with  many 
that  are  erroneouSy  and  contrary  to  Truth. 
Thefe  it  behoves  us  to  corredl  as  far  as 
pcffible,  by  cool  fufpence  and  candid  ex- 
amination, 

3^  fAfjivria^  uTTtg'eTvy  tqcvtoc 

' ' Tuv  (p^evcijv* 

And  thus  by  a connedlion  perhaps  lit- 
tle expedted,  the  Caufe  of  Letters,  and 

that 
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that  of  Virtue  appear  to  co-incide,  itCh.  V. 
being  the  bufinefs  of  both  to  examine  our 
IdeaSy  and  to  amend  them  by  the  Standard 
of  Nature  and  of  Truth  [b). 

In  this  important  Work,  we  fliall  be 
led  to  obferve,  how  Nations,  like  fingle 
Men,  have  xhtiv  peculiar  Ideas ; how  thefe 
peculiar  Ideas  become  the  Genius  of 
THEIR  Language,  fince  the  Symbolccwx^ 
of  courfe  correfpond  to  its  Archetype  (c) ; 

' D d 4 how 


(^)  How  ufeful  to  Ethic  Science,  and  indeed  to 
Knowlege  in  general,  a Grammatical  Dis- 
(^isiTiON  into  the  Etymology  and  Meaning  of  Words 
was  efteerned  by  the  chief  and  ableft  Philofophers,  may 
be  feen  by  confulting  Plato  in  his  Cratylus ; Xenoph, 
Mem  IV.  5.  6.  Jrrian.  Epitf,h  17.  II.  10.  Afarc* 
Jnton.  III.  II.  V.  8.  X.  8. 

(c)  H0OT2  XAPAKTHP  Ir*  t’ 
AOrOE.  Stob.  Capiuntur  Stgna  baud  levta^  fed  ob- 
fervatu  digna  (quod  fortajfe  qutfptam  non  putarit)  dein- 
g&niis  et  rnoribus  populorum  et  nationum  ex  Unguis  ipforum. 
Bacon,  de  Augm.  Scient.  VI.  i.  Vid.  etiam  ^inttiU 
L.  XI.  p.  675.  Edit.  Capperon,  Diog*  L.  I.  p.  58.  et 
Menag,  Com,  Tufc,  Difp*  V.  i6. 
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Ch.  Vi  how  the  wifejl  Nations,  having  the  moji 
Jdeasy  will  confequently  have,  the 
bejld^udmoji copious  Languages-,  how  others, 
whofe  Languages  are  motley  and  com- 
pounded, and  who  have  borrowed  from 
different  countrys  different  Arts  and  Prac- 
tices, difcover  by  Words,  to  whom  they 
are  indebted  for  Things. 

I « 

To  illuflrate  what  has  been  faid,  by  a 
few  examples.  We  Britons  in  our  time 
have  been  remarkable  borrowers,  as  our 
multiform  Language  may  fufficiently  fhew. 
Our  Terms  in  polite  Literature  prove,  that 
this  came  from  Greece;  our  Terms  in. 
Mujic  and  Painting,  that  thefe  came  from 
Italy ; our  Phrafes  in  Cookery  and  War, 
that  we  learnt  thefe  from  the  French ; and 
our  Phrafes  in  Navigation,  that  we  were 
taught  by  the  Flemings  and  Low  Dutch. 
Thefe  many  and  very  different  Sources  of 
our  Language  may  be  the  caufe,  why  it  is 
fo  deficient  in  Regularity  and  Analogy,  Yet 
we  have  this  advantage  to  compenfate  the 

defecS, 
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defeat,  that  what  we  want  in  'Elegance ^ we  Ch.  V. 
gain  in  Copioufnefsy  in  which  laft  refpeft'*— 
few  Languages  will  be  found  fuperior  to 
our  own. 

Let  uspafs  from  ourfelves  to  the  Na- 
tions OF  THE  East.  The  [d)  Eaftern 
World,  from  the  earlieft  days,  has  been  at 
all  times  the  Seat  of  enormous  Monarchy. 

On  its  nativesfair  Liberty  never  (hed  its  ge- 
nial influence.  If  at  any  time  civilDifcords 
arofe  among  them  (and  arife  there  did  in- 
numerable) the  conteft  was  never  about 
the  Form  of  their  Government ; (for  this 
was  an  objed:,  of  which  the  Combatants 
had  no  conception^)  it  was  all  from  the 
poor  moti  ve  of,  who fhould be  their  M a s t e R > 

whether 


(^d)  Aicc  TO  itvoci  rx  rhn  oi  fASv 

TCOU  01  ZJS^l  Tl^V  A<rtXV  TOuV 

TJiv  Ev^ccTTWy  V7roixm(n 

For  the  Barbarians  by  being  more  JlaviJh 
in  their  Manners  than  the  Greeks,  and  thofe  of  Afia  than 
ihofe  of  Europe,  fuhmit  to  defpotic  Government  without 
murmuring  or  df content.  Arid.  Polit.  III.  4. 
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Ch.  V.  whether  a Cyrus  or  an  Artaxei^xes,  a Af^r- 
hornet  or  a Mujlapha. 

Such  was  their  Condition,  and  what 
was  the  confequence  ?— 'Their  Ideas  be- 
came confonant  to  their  fervile  State,  and 
their  Words  became  confonant  to  their 
fervile  Ideas.  The  great  Diftinftion,  for 
ever  in  their  fight,  was  that  of  Tyrant  and 
Slave ; the  mod:  unnatural  one  conceiva- 
ble, and  the  moft  fufceptible  of  pomp,  and 
empty  exaggeration.  Hence  they  talked 
of  Kings  as  Gods,  and  of  themfelves,  as 
, the  meaneft  and  moft  abjedl  Reptiles. 
Nothing  was  either  great  or  little  in  mode- 
ration, but  every  Sentiment  was  heightened 
by  incredible  Hyperbole.  Thus  tho"  they 
fometimes  afeended  into  the  Great  and 
Magnificent  {e),  they  as  frequently  dege- 
nerated 


(e)  The  tmeft  Sublime  of  the  Eaft  may  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  of  ^vhich  perhaps  the  principal  caufe  is 
the  intrinfic  Greatnefs  of  the  Subjedls  there  treated ; 
the  Creation  of  the  Univerfe,  the  Difpenfations  of  dif 
vine  Ff ovidence,  ^ c. 
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Derated  into  the  Tumid  and  Bombaji.  TheCh.  V. 
Greeks  too  of  Afia  became  infedled  by  their*^^"^  ^ 
neighbours,  who  were  often  at  times  not 
only  their  neighbours,  but  their  mafters  ; 
and  hence  that  Luxuriance  of  the  Afatic 
Stile,  unknown  to  the  chafte  eloquence 
and  purity  of  Athens,  But  of  the  Greeks  we 
forbear  to  fpeak  now,  as  we  fhall  fpeak  of 
them  more  fully,  when  we  have  firft  confix 
dered  the  Nature  or  Genius  of  the  Romans^ 

And  what  fort  of  People  may  we  pro- 
nounce the  Romans  ? — A Nation  engaged 
in  wars  and  commotions,  fome  foreign, 
fome  domeftic,  which  for  feven  hun- 
dred years  wholly  engroffed  their  thoughts. 

Hence  therefore  their  Language  be- 
came, like  their  Ideas,  copious  in  all  Terms 
expreffive  of  things  political,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  both  of  Hifoiy 
and  popular  Eloquence, — But  what  was 
their  Philofophy  ? — As  a Nation,  it  was 
none,  if  we  may  credit  their  ablefl;  Writers. 

And  hence  the  Unfitnefs  of  their  Language 

to 
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Ch.  V.  to  this  Subjeft;  a defed:,  which  even  C/- 
cero  is  compelled  to  confefs,  and  more  fully 
makes  appear,  when  he  writes  Philofo- 
phy  himfelf,  from  the  number  of  terms, 
which  he  is  obliged  to  invent  (fj.  Virgil 

feems 


(f)  See  Clc,  de  Fin.  I.  C.  i,  2,  3.  III.  C.  i,  2,  4, 
&:c.  but  in  particular  Tufc.  Difp.  I.  3.  where  he  fays, 
Philosophia  jaaiit  ufque  ad  ham  cstatem.^  nec  ullum 
hahuit  lumen  Literarum  Latinarum  ; quts  il- 
luftranda  et  excitanda  nohis  eji  ut  Ji^  &c.  See  alfo  Tufc, 
Di/p.  IV.  3.  and  Jcad.  I.  2.  where  it  appears,  that  ’till 
Cicero  applied  himfelf  to  the  writing  of  Philofophy^ 
the  Rojnanshdidi  nothing  of  the  kind  in  their  language, 
except  fome  mean  performances  of  Amafanius  the  Epi-^ 
curean.^  and  others  of  the  fame  fecfl;.  How  far  the  Ro-- 
warn  were  indebted  to  Cicero  for  Pliilofophy,  and  with 
what  induftry,  as  well  as  eloquence,  he  cultivated  the 
Subjed,  may  be  feen  not  only  from  the  titles  of  thofe 
Works  that  are  now  loft,  but  much  more  from  the 
many  noble  ones  ftill  fortunately  preferved. 

The  Epicurean  Poet  Lucretius,  who  flourilhed 
nearly  at  the  fame  time,  feems  by  his  filence  to  have 
over-looked  the  Latin  writers  of  his  own  fedf  ; deriv- 
ing all  his  Philofophy,  as  well  as  Cicero.^  from  Grecian 
Sources  ; and,  like  him,  acknowleging  the  difficulty  of 
writing  Philofophy  in  Laiin.^  both  from  the  Poverty  of  the 
Tongue,  and  from  the  Novelty  of  the  Subject. 

Nec 
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feems  to  have  judged  the  moft  truly  of  his  ch.  V. 
Countrymen,  when  admitting  their  infe-^-’^'v 
riority  in  the  more  elegant  Arts,  he  con- 
cludes at  laft  with  his  ufual  majefty, 

Tu 


Nec  me  animi  fallity  Graiorum  obfcura  reperta 
Difficile  Inlujlrare  Latinis  verftbus  ejje^  c 

( Mult  a novis  rebus  prisfertim  quom  fit  agendum^) 
Propter  egestatem  lingua  et  rerum  nO’* 

VITATEM  : 

Sed  tua  me  virtus  tamen^  et  fperata  voluptas 
Suavis  amicities  quemvis  perferre  labor ern 
Suadet Lucr.  I.  137, 

In  the  fame  age,  Varro,  among  his  numerous 
■works,  wrote  fome  in  the  way  of  Phllojophy\  as  did  the 
Patriot  Brutus,  a Treatife  concerning  Virtue^  much 
applauded  by  Cicero  j but  thefe  Works  are  now  loft. 

Soon  after  the  Writers  above-mentioned  came  Ho- 
race, fome  of  whofe  Satires  andEpiftles  may  be  juftly 
ranked  among  the  moft  valuable  pieces  of  Latin  Philo^ 
fophy,  whether  we  confider  the  purity  of  their  Stile,  or 
the  great  Addrefs,  with  which  they  treat  the  Subject. 

After  Horace^  tho’  with  as  long  an  interval  as  from 
the  days  of  Augujius  to  thofe  of  Nero^  came  the  Satii  ift 
Persius,  the  friend  and  difciple  of  the  Stoic  Comuius ; 
to  whofe  precepts  as  he  did  honour  by  his  virtuous  Life, 

fo 
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Tu  REGERE  IMPERIO  POPULGS,  Ro-* 

ma?2ey  memento^ 

(Hce  tibi  eriint  artesj  pacifque  imponere 
morem, 

Parcere  fiihjeBisy  ef  debellare  ftiperbos* 


From 


fo  his  works,  tbo’  fmall,  fliew  an  early  proficiency  in 
the  Science  of  Morals.  Of  him  it  may  be  faid,  that 
he  is  almoft  the  fingle  difficult  writer  among  the  Latin 
ClaflTics,  whofe  meaning  has  fufficient  merit,  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  labour  thro’  his  obfcurities. 

In  the  fame  degenerate  and  tyrannic  period,  lived  alfo 
Seneca  ; whofe  chara61:er,  both  as  a Man  and  a Wri- 
ter, is  difculfed  with  great  accuracy  by  the  noble  Au- 
thor of  the  CharaLieriJiicSy  to  whom  we  refer. 

Under  a milder  Dominion,  that  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines^  lived  Aulus  Gellius,  or  (as  fome  call 
him)  Agellius,  an  entertaining  Writer  in  the  mif- 
cellaneous  way  ; well  flcilled  in  Criticifm  and  Antiqui- 
ty ; who  tho’  he  can  hardly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a Philofophery^Qi  deferves  not  to  pafs  unmentioned  here, 
from  the  curious  fragments  of  Phiiofophy  interfperfed 
in  his  works. 

With  Aulus  Gellius  we  range  Macrobius,  not  be- 
caufe  a Contemporary,  (for  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived 

under 
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From  confidering  the  Romans,  let  us  Ch.  V. 
pafs  to  THE  Greeks.  The  Grecian 

COMMON- 


\xndGV  Honor lus  and  Theodofms ) but  from  his  near  refem- 
blance,  in  the  character  of  a Writer.  His  Works, 
like  the  other’s,  are  mifcellaneous ; filled  with  Mytho- 
logy  and  antieiit  Literature,  fome  Philofophy  being  in- 
termixed, His  Commentary  upon  the  ^omnium  Sdpio- 
nis  of  Cicero  may  be  tonfidered  as  wholly  of  the  pbilo- 
fophical  kind. 

In  the  fame  age  with  Aulus  Gelltus,  flourilhed  Apu- 
LEius  of  Madaura  in  Africa,  a Writer,  whofe 

Matter  in  general  far  exceeds  his  perplexed  andaffedfed 
Stile,  too  conformable  to  the  falfe  Pihetoric  of  the  Age 
when  he  lived. 

Of  the  fame  Country,  but  cf  a later  Age,  and  a 
harfiier  Stile,  was  Martianus  Capella,  if  indeed 
he  deferve  not  the  name  rather  of  a Fhilologift,  than  of 
a Philojopher, 

After  Capella,  we  may  rank  Chalcidius  the  Pla- 
tonic, tho’  both  his  Age,  and  Country,  and  Religion 
are  doubtful.  His  manner  of  writing  is  rather  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  two  preceding,  nor  does  he 
appear  to  be  their  inferior  in  the  knowlege  of  Philofo- 
phy, his  work  being  a laudable  Commentary  upon  the 
Tmaui  of  Plato, 
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Ch.  V.  CoMMONWEALTHSjwhiletheymaintained 
^ their  Liberty,  were  the  moft  heroic  Con- 
federacy, that  ever  exifted.  They  were 

the 


The  laft  Latin  Phllofopher  was  Boethius,  who 
was  defeended  from  fome  of  the  noblefk  of  the  Roman 
Families,  and  was  Conful  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth 
Century.  He  wrote  many  philofophical  Works,  the 
greater  part  in  the  Logical  way.  But  his  Ethic  piece,  On 
the  Confolation  of  Philofophy^  and  which  is  partly  profej 
and  partly  verfe,  deferves  great  encomiums  both  for  the 
Matter,  and  for  the  Stile  j in  which  laft  he  approaches 
the  Purity  of  a far  better  age  than  his  own,  and  is  in 
all  refpeefts  preferable  to  thofe  crabbed  Africans  already 
mentioned.  By  command  of  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Goths^  it  was  the  hard  fate  of  this  worthy  Man  to  fufFer 
death ; with  whom  the  Latin  Tongue ^ and  the  laft  re- 
mains of  Roman  Dignity^  may  be  faid  to  have  funk  in 
the  weftern  Y/orld. 

There  were  other  Romans^  who  left  Philofophical 
Writings  ; fuch  as  Musonius  Rufus,  and  the  two 
Emperors,  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Julian  ; but 
as  thefe  preferred  the  ufe  of  the  Greek  Tongue  to  their 
own,  they  can  hardly  be  confidered  among  the  number 
of  Latin  Writers. 

And  fo  much  (by  way  of  flvCtch)  for  THE  Latin 
Authors  of  Philosophy  ; a fmall  number  for  fo 
vaft  an  Empire,  if  we  confider  them  as  all  the  product 
of  near  fix  fuccefiive  centuries. 
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the  politeft,  the  braveft,  and  the  wifeft  of  Ch.  V, 


men.  In  the  (hort  fpace  of  little  more 
than  a Century,  they  became  fuch  Statef- 
men.  Warriors,  Orators,  Hiftorians,  Phy- 
ficians.  Poets,  Critics,  Painters,  Sculptors, 
Architedls,  and  (laft  of  all)  Philofophers^ 
that  one  can  hardly  help  confidering  that 
Golden  Period,  as  a Providential  Event 
in  honour  of  human  Nature,  to  fhew 
to  what  perfedion  the  Species  might  af- 
cend  {g). 


(g)  If  we  except  Horner^  Hefiod^  and  the  Lyric 
Poets,  we  hear  of  few  Grecian  Writers  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes,  After  that  Monarch  had  been  de- 
feated, and  the  dread  of  the  Perftan  power  was  at  an 
end,  the  Effulgence  of  Grecian  Genius  (if 
I may  ufe  the  expreffion)  broke  forth,  and  Ihone  till 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian^  after  whom  it 
difappeared,  and  never  rofe  again.  This  is  that  Golden 
Period  fpoken  of  above.  I do  not  mean  that  Greece 
had  not  many  writers  of  great  merit  fubfequent  to  that 
period,  and  efpecially  of  the  philofophic  kind ; but  the 
Great,  the  Striking,  the  Sublime  (call  it  as  you  pleafe) 
attained  at  that’  time  to  a height,  to  which  it  never 
could  afcend  in  any  after  age.  ' 


E e 
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Ch.  V.  Now  THE  Language  Cf  these 
Greeks  was  truly  like  themfelves,  it  was 

con- 


The  fame  kind  of  fortune  befel  the  people  of  Rome, 
When  the  Punic  wars  were  ended,  and  Carthage  their 
dreaded  Rival  was  no  more,  then  (as  Horace  informs 
us)  they  began  to  cultivate  the  politer  arts.  It  was 
foon  after  this,  their  great  Orators,  and  Hiftorians, 
and  Poets  arofe,  and  Rome^  like  Greece^  had  her  Golden 
Period^  which  lafted  to  the  death  of  Octavius  Ga- 
far. 

I call  thefe  two  Periods,  from  the  two  greatefl  Ge- 
niufes  that  flourifhed  in  each,  one  the  Socratic 
Period,  the  other  the  Ciceronian. 

There  are  ftill  farther  analogies  fubfifting  between 
them.’  Neither-  Period  commenced,  as  long  as  follici- 
tude  for  the  common  welfare  engaged  men’s  atten- 
tions, and  fuch  wars  impended,  as  threatened  their  de- 
flrutlion  by  Foreigners  and  Barbarians.  But  when 
once  thefe  fears  were  over,  a general  fecurity  foon  en- 
fued,  and  inftead  of  attending  to  the  arts  of  defence 
and  felf-prefervation,  they  began  to  cultivate  thofe  of 
Elegance  and  Pleafure.  Now,  as  thefe  naturally  pro- 
duced a kind  of  wanton  infolence  (not  unlike  the  vi- 
tious  temper  of  high  fed  animals)  fo  by  this  the  bands 
of  union  were  infenfibly  diflblved.  Hence  then  among 

the 
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conformable  to  their  tra'nfcendent  and  Ch.  V. 
univerfal  Genius.  Where  Matter 

abounded^ 


the  Greeks  that  fatal  Peloponneftan  War,  which  toge- 
ther with  other  wars,  its  immediate  confequence,  broke 
the  confederacy  of  their  Commonwealths ; wafted  their 
ftrength  ; made  them  jealous  of  each  other;  and  thus 
J)aved  a way  for  the  contemptible  kingdom  of  Macedon 
to  enflave  them  all,  and  afcend  in  a few  years  to  uni- 
verfal Monarchy. 

A like  luxuriance  of  profperlty  fowed  difcord  among 
the  Romans ; raifed  thofe  unhappy  contefts  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Gracchi ; between  Sylla  and  Marius ; 
between  Pompey  and  Cesfary  till  at  length,  after  the 
laft  ftruggle  for  Liberty  by  thofe  brave  Patriots  Brutus 
and  Cajfms  at  Philippi^  and  the  fubfequent  defeat  of 
Antony  at  A/iiium^  the  Romans  became  fubje(ffs  to  the 
dominion  of  a Fellow-Citizen. 

It  muft  indeed  be  confefted,  that  after  Alexander  and 
Odiamus  had  eftabliflied  their  Monarchies,  there  were 
many  bright  Geniufes,  who  were  eminent  under  their 
Government.  Ariftotle  maintained  a friendfhip  and 
epiftolary  correfpondence  with  Alexander,  In  the  time 
of  the  fame  Monarch  lived  Pheophrajius,^  and  the  Cy- 
nic, Diogenes,  Then  alfo  Demojihenes  and  Mfchines- 
fpoke  their  two  celebrated  Orations.  So  likewife  in  the 
time  of  O^avius,  Virgil  wrote  his  Eneidt  and  with 
Fez  Horace 
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Ch.  V.  abounded,  Words  followed  of  courfe,  and 
thofe  exquifite  in  every  kind,  as  the  Ideas 
for  which  they  flood.  And  hence  it  fol- 
lowed, there  was  not  a Subjeft  to  be 
found,  which  could  not  with  propriety  be 
cxpreffed  in  Greek. 

Here  were  Words  and  Numbers  for 
the  Humour  of  an  AriJlophajies  for  the 

native 


Horace^  Varius^  and  many  other  fine  Writers,  partook 
of  his  protection  and  royal  munificence.  But  then  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  thefe  men  were  bred  and  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  a free  Government.  It  was 
hence  they  derived  that  high  and  manly  fpirit,  which 
made  them  the  admiration  of  after-ages.  The  Suc- 
cefTors  and  Forms  of  Government  left  by  Alexander  znd 
Odlaviusy  foon  ftopt  the  growth  of  any  thing  farther  in 
the  kind.  So  true  is  that  noble  faying  of  Longinus — 
ra  Cp^ovvfjiiXTOc  tuv  /xsj/OiAo(poouicv 
■n  EAETGEPIA,  l7r£A7r»V«i,  to 

TYiq  aAA'/iA«^  rdi 

zxo'jotIioc  (piXoTiixlxg.  It  is  Liberty  that  is  formed  to 
nurfe  the  fentiments  of  great  Geniufes ; to  infpire  them 
•with  hope  ; to  pujh  forward  the  propenftty  of  contejl  one 
with  another,  and  the  generous  emulation  of  being  the  firji 
in  rank,  De  Subl.  SeCt  44.  ' 
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native  Elegance  of  a Philemon  or  Me-  Ch.  V. 
nander-y  for  the  amorous  Strains  of  a Mim- 
nermus  or  Sappho ; for  the  rural  Lays  of  a 
Theocritus  or  Bion  i and  for  the  fublime 
Conceptions  of  a Sophocles  or  Homer.  The 
fame  in  Profe.  Here  Ifocrates  was  enabled 
to  difplay  his  Art,  in  all  the  accuracy  of 
Periods,  and  the  nice  counterpoife  of 
Didtion.  Here  Demojlhenes  found  mate- 
rials for  that  nervous  Compofition,  that 
manly  force  of  unaffedted  Eloquence, 
which  rufhed,  like  a torrent,  too  impe- 
tuous to  be  withftood. 

Who  were  more  different  in  exhi- 
biting their  Philofophy,  than  Xenophoity 
Plato,  and  his  difciple,  Ariftotle?  Dif- 
ferent, I fay,  in  their  charadler  of  Com-- 
pojition  \ for  as  to  their  Philofophy  itfelf, 
it  was  in  reality  the  fame.  Ariflotle, 
ftridl,  methodic,  and  orderly  fubtle  in 
Thought  5 fparing  in  Ornament  •,  with 
little  addrefs  .to  the  Paflions  or  Ima- 
gination \ but  exhibiting  the  whole  with 
E e 3 fuch 
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Ch.  V,  fuch  a pregnant  brevity,  that  in  every 
fentence  we  feem  to  read  a page. 
How  exquifitely  is  this  all  performed  in 
Creek  ? Let  thofe,  who  imagine  it  may 
be  done  as  well  in  another  Language, 
fatisfy  themfelves  either  by  attempting  to 
tranflate  him,  or  by  perufing  his  tranfla- 
tions  already  made  by  men  of  learning. 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  read  either 
Xenophon  or  PlatOf  nothing  of  this  me^ 
thod  and  ftridl  ordet  appears.  The  FoT’- 
mal  and  Didactk  is  wholly  dropt.  What-? 
ever  they  may  teach,  it  is  without  profef- 
fing  to  be  teachers ; a train  of  Dialogue 
and  truly  polite  Addrefs,  in  which,  as 
in  a Mirrour,  we  behold  human  Life, 
adorned  in  all  its  colours  of  Sentiment 
and  Manners, 


And  yet  though  thefe  diifer  in  this 
manner  from  the  Stagiritey  how  differ- 
ent are  they  likewife  in  charadter  from 
each  other  "PlatOy  copious,  figura- 
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tive,  and  majeftic ; intermixing  at  times  Ch.  V. 
the  facetious  and  fatiric ; enriching  his'"*'^'*^ 
Works  with  Tales  and  Fables,  and  the 
myftic  Theology  of  ancient  times.  Xe- 
nophoriy  the  Pattern  of  perfect:  fimpli- 
city ; every  where  fmooth,  harmonious, 
and  pure  3 declining  the  figurative,  t^e 
marvelous,  and  the  myftic ; afcending 
but  rarely  into  the  Sublime  ; nor  then 
fo  much  trufting  to  the  colours  of  Siile, 
as  to  the  intrinfic  dignity  of  the  Sentiment 
itfelf. 

The  Language  in  the  mean  time.  In 
which  He  and  Plato  wrote,  appears  to  fuit 
fo  accurately  with  the  Stile  of  both,  that 
when  v/e  read  either  of  the  two,  we  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  it  is  he  alone,  who 
has  hit  its  character,  and  that  it  could  not 
have  appeared  fo  elegant  in  any  other 
manner. 

And  thus  is  the  Greek  Tongue, 
from  its  Propriety  and  JJniverJality y made 
E e 4 for 
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Ch.  N .for  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  beaiiti-- 
in  every  SubjeSl,  and  under  every  Form 
of  writing. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore 
rotunda 
Mufa  loqui. 


It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  thofe  amongfl 
us,  who  either  write  or  read,  with  a view 
to  employ  their  liberal  lelfure  (for  as  to 
fuch,  as  do  either  from  views  more  fordid, 
weleave  them,  like  Slaves,  to  their  deftined 
drudgery)  it  were  to  be  wilhed,  I fay,  that 
the  liberal  (if  they  have  a relilh  for  letters) 
would  infpedl  the  finiflied  Models  of  Gre-- 
dan  Literature ; that  they  would  not 
wafte  thofe  hours,  which  they  cannot  re- 
call, upon  the  meaner  produdlions  of  the 
French  and  LtigUfo  Prefs;  upon  that  fun- 
gous growth  of  Novels  and  of  Pamphlets, 
>vhere,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  rarely  find 
6 any 
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any  rational  pleafure,  and  more  rarely  Ch.V. 
ftill,  any  folid  improvement. 

To  be  competently  Ikllled  in  antlent 
learning,  is  by  no  means  a work  offuch 
infuperable  pains.  The  very  progrefs  it- 
felf  is  attended  with  delight,  and  refem- 
bles  a Journey  through  fome  pleafant 
Country,  where  every  mile  we  advance^ 
new  charms  arife.  It  is  certainly  as  ealy 
to  be  a Scholar,  as  a Gamefter,  or  many 
other  Characters  equally  illiberal  and  low. 

The  fame  application,  the  fame  quantity 
of  habit  will  fit  us  for  one,  as  completely 
as  for  the  other.  And  as  to  thofe  who 
tell  us,  with  an  air  of  feeming  wifdom, 
that  it  is  Men,  and  not  Books,  we  muft 
ftudy  to  become  knowing  ; this  I have 
always  remarked  from  repeated  Experi- 
ence, to  be  the  common  confolation  and 
language  of  Dunces.  They  fhelter  their 
ignorance  under  a few  bright  Examples, 
whofe  tranfcendent  abilities,  without  the' 
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Ch.  V.  common  helps,  have  been  fufficient  of 
^ themjelves  to  great  and  important  Ends. 
But  alas ! 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile^ 

In  truth,  each  man’s  Underftanding, 
when  ripened  and  mature,  is  a compofite 
of  natural  Capacity ^ and  of  fuper^induced 
Habit.  Hence  the  greateft  Men  will  be 
neceffarily  thofe,  who  poffefs  the  beji  Ca- 
pacities, cultivated  with  the.  bejl  Habits. 
Hence  alfo  moderate  Capacities,  when 
adorned  with  valuable  Science,  will  far 
tranfcend  others  the  moft  acute  by  na- 
ture, when  either  negledted,  or  applied 
to  low  and  bafe  purpofes.  And  thus  for 
the  honour  of  Culture  and  good 
Learning,  they  are  able  to  render  a 
man^  if  he  will  take  the  pains^  intrinji- 
cally  more  excellent  than  his  natural  Supe- 
riorsi. 


And 
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And  fo  much  at  prefent  as  to  general  Ch.'V. 
Ideas  j how  we  acquire  them.',  whence'-”^'-' 
they  are  derived',  what  is  their  Nature; 
and  what  their  connexion  with  Language. 

So  much  likewife  as  to  the  Subjed  of  this 
Treatife,  Universal  Grammar. 


End  of  the  Third  Book. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


following  Notes  are  either  Tran- 
Jlations  of  former  Notesy  or  Additions 
to  them.  The  additional  are  chiefly  Ex- 
traBs  from  Greek  ManufcriptSy  which 
( as  the  Author  has  faid  already  concern- 
ing others  of  the  fame  kind)  are  •valu- 
able both  for  their  Rarity y and  for  their 
intrinflc  Merit. 
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PAG.  95. TO  Stop,  &c.’\  The  Quotation 

from  Proclus  in  the  Note  may  be  thus  rendered 
— That  thing  is  at  rest,  luhich  for  a time 
PRIOR  AND  subsequent  IS  IN  THE  SAME  PLACE, 
both  itfelf^  and  its  Parts, 

P.  105.  In  the  Note,  for  yiyvo^^mv  read  yivof^zvovy 
and  render  the  paiTage  thus — For  by  this  faculty  (namely 
the  faculty  of  Senfe)  we  neither  know  the  Future^  nor 
the  Pajiy  but  the  Prefent  only. 


Pi  ic6.  Note  (^),]  The  palTage  of  Philoponus 
here  referred  to,  but  by  miftake  omitted,  has  refpe^lto 
the  notion  of  beings  corporeal  and  fenfibky  which  were 
faid  to  he  nearly  approaching  to  Non- Entity s.  The  Au- 
thor explains  this  among  other  reafons,  by  the  fol- 
lowing— IIwj  ro7q  ZcTi  ysiTvid^ii ; IT^wroy 

iTTSiS-^  hrocZ^oi.  TO  £fi  7^  TO  j^sAAov,  rauTcc  Js 

fA.yi  ovTOi'  TO  lAv  yufi  ^(pocvifon  ^ bh.  hi  hi  9 to'"  <^l  bttoj 

hi"  cru/xTra^aG/ct  tw  toc  (pu(rixoc  zc'cculoi^  /xaA- 

Aov  J'e  TYiq  KlVYlTSOig  CCVTOO'J  TSTOi^OCKOX^S^rifXOC  hi  0 ^^hoq. 

How  therefore  is  it  that  they  approach  nearly  to  Non-Enti- 
ty s F In  the  firji  place ^ becaufe  HERE  (where  they  exift) 
exijls  the  Past  and  the  Future,  and  thefe  are 
Non-Enihtys  ; for  the  one  is  vanijhed^  and  is  no 
more^  the  other  is  not  as  yet.  Now  all  natural  Subjlances 
pafs  away  along  with  Time,  or  rather  it  is  upon  theh 
Aiotion  that  Time  is  an  Attendant. 
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P.  1 1 9 — in  the  Note  here  fubjoined  mention  is  made 
of  the  Real  Now,  or  Instant,  and  its  efficacy. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  there  is  not  only  a necejfary 
Connedlion  between  Exijlence  and  the  Prefent  Injiant^ 
becaufe  no  other  Point  of  Time  can  properly  be  faid  to 
hey  but  alfo  between  Exijience  and  Lifey  becaufe  what- 
ever livesy  by  the  fame  reafon  neceflarily  Is,  Hence 
Sophocles y fpeaking  of  Time  prefent y elegantly  fays  of  it — 

— TW  ^uvlly  7^  'GSCC^oHi  VUV* 

The  Living,  and  Now  prefettt  Time. 

Trdchin,  V.  1185. 

P.  227. — The  Paflage  in  Virgily  of  which  Servius 
here  fpeaks,  is  a defeription  of  Turnus’s  killing  two 
brothers,  Amycus  and  Diores ; after  which  the  Poet  fays 
of  him, 

curru  abfeiffa  Duorum 

Sufpendit  capita 

This,  literally  tranflated,  is — he  hung  up  on  his  cha- 
riot the  heads  of  Two  perfonSy  which  were  cut  offy 
whereas  the  Senfe  requires,  of  the  Two  perfonSy  that 
is  to  fay,  of  Amycus  and  Diores,  Now  this  by  Ambo- 
rum  would  have  been  exp  reft  properly,  as  Amborum 
means  The  Two  ; by  Duorum  is  expreft  improperly, 
as  it  means  only  Two  indefinitely, 

P.  259. — The  Paffiage  in  Note  {0)  from  ThemiJliuSy 
may  be  thus  rendered — Nature  in  many  infiances  ap- 
pears to  make  her  tranfitionby  little  and  little yfio  that  in 
fame  Beings  it  may  be  doubtedy  whether  they  are  Animaly 
or  Vegetable, 
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P.  294‘  (^) — There  are  in  the  number  of  things 

many^  which  have  a Trinji  known  Existence,  but  a mojl 
Ess ENCE  ; fuch  for  example  as  Motion,  Place, 
and  more  than  either  of  them^  Time.  Existence 
of  each  of  thefe  is  known  arid  indifputable^  but  what  their 
Essence  is^or  Nature^  is  among  the  rnojl  difficult  things 
to  difcern.  The  Soul  alfo  is  in  the  fame  Clafs:  that  itfis 
fomething^  is  mofi  evident  j but  what  it  isj  is  a matter 
not  fo  eafy  to  learn,  Alex,  A'phrod.  p.  142. 

P.340. — Language — incapable  of  commu- 
nicating Demonstration.]  See  Tfiree  Trea- 
tifes,  or  Vol.  I.  p.  220,  and  the  additional  note  on  the 
words,  The  Source  of  infinite  Truths^  &c. 

P.  368. — in  the  Note — yet  fo  held  the  Philofopher  of 
Malmcfbury,  and  the  Author  of  the  Effay^  &:e.]  ^ 

Phi  loponus^  from  the  Philofophy  of  Plato  and  Pytha- 
goras, feems  to  have  far  excelled  thefe  Moderns  in  hi# 
account  of  Wisdom  or  Philosophy,  and  its  Attri- 
bates,  or  ejfential  Chara5lerse — 

TO  \y  roTg  TsroAAor?  J'toc^o^otv  rnu  koivuyiacv^ 

TO  h tg7^  zd'oAAok  'Aoivuylxv  t/vi  J'toc(pi^ 

8 TO  (purvi^^  CPcgtIt^^) 

xoivwvixv,  (zravTi  yolp  w^87rlov)  aAA*  « 
oTTif)  TO  ^td(po^ov  T8TWV  liTTiTv*  ad's  XUVOf  ^ 77nr\t 
iix(po^ocv,  aAAa  ti  xoifov  i’^Quriy.  It  is  THE  pro- 
per business  of  Philosophy  to  shew  in 

MANY  things,  WHICH  HAVE  DIFFERENCE, 
WHAT  IS  their  Common  Character;  Win 
MANY  things,  WHICH  HAVE  A CoMMON  ChA« 
RACTER,  thro*  WHAT  IT  IS  THEY  DIFFER.  Jt 
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is  indeed  no  difficult  matter  to  Jhew  the  common  Character 
of  a Wood- Pigeon  and  a Dove^  (for  this  is  evident  is 
every  one ) but  rather  to  tell  where  lies  the  Difference  ; nor 
to  tell  the  Difference  between  a Dog  and  a Horfe^  hut  ra- 
ther to  jhew^  what  they  poffefs  in  common,  Philop,  Com. 
MS.  ill  Nicomach.  Arithm. 

P.  379 — THEY  ARE  MORE  EXQUISITE  THAN, 

tfTc.il  The  Words  of  Arijhtle,  here  referred  to,  are 
thefe — fjcdxXov  Ift  ro  a ivacoc  to  kocXou  Iv  roT$ 

Trf?  (PvTciog  Cg'yoic,  v |v  to??  rr?  rs^v^c,  ThE  PRIN- 
CIPLES OE'  Design  and  Beauty  are  more  in  the 
Works  Nature,  than  they  are  in  thofe  ^ Art. 

P.  379. — WE  MUST  OF  NECESSITY  ADMIT  A 
Mind,  The  following  quotation,  taken  from 

the  third  book  of  a manufcript  Comment  of  Proclus  on 
the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  is  here  given  for  the  fake  of 
thofe,  who  have  curiofity  with  regard  to  the  doclrine 
of  Ideas,  as  held  by  antient  Philofophers. 


Ei  SI  c-JVTcy.w?  iiiriTv  Triv  dtr]ocv  rng  tcou  IStuv  utto- 
J'P  iKslvoig  Yi^sTBi  pnriov  on  tolmtol  zrccvla 
^oc  o^oLToc,  ^ vtto  <rE\YivviVy  n cctto  raulo^ara 

Efli/,  ri  acef  dirioey'  anro  Tau7ojW,aTa  ocSvyocTov* 

iVi  ydp  Iv  ToTg  vfi^oig  tx  y.^EtrlovXf  va?,  Xeyog^ 

7^  dtTiXy  ^ rd  dirlxgy  ^ aVw  rd 
^soeitIcc  reev  tw  0 (pvidiv  0 ^AptforiXYig* 

Sii  'sr^o  rdv  xxrd  <7V/x^e€r,Kog  dtricev  ihai  rd  xaO’  au- 
ra, T'dTccv  ydp  tyf>x(rig  ro  xara  (TV[/.Qs^nxog*  uf£  th 
diro  Ta'oloixdra  zjr^tcroUTf^pp  ay  'h  ro  xxf  cdirlxVy  h xj 
diro  . Tau7p/AaT»  rd  ■ (^noroerx  h rdv  ]f 
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therefore  we  are  to  relate  conctfely  the  Caufe^  why  THE 
Hypothesis  of  Ideas  pleafd  them  {iizmtXj  Parme- 
nides^ Zeno,  Socrates,  &c.)  we  muji  begin  by  obferving 
that  all  the  various  vifible  objects  around  us,  the  hea- 
venly as  well  as  the  fublunary,  are  either  from  Chance, 
or  according  to  a Cause.  From  Chance  is  im- 
possible; for  then  the  more  excellent  things  (fuch  as 
Mind,  and  Reafon,  and  Caufe,  and  the  EjfeSls  of  Caufe) 
will  be  among  thofe  things  that  come  laji,  and fo  the  End- 
ings of  things  will  be  more  excellent  than  their  Begin- 
nings. To  which  too  may  be  added  what  Ariftotle  fays  j 
that  essential  Causes  ought  to  be  prior  to 
accidental,  in  as  much  as  every  accidental 
Cause  is  a Deviation  from  them  ; fo  that 
whatever  is  the  Effect  of  fuch  efjential  Caufe  [as  is  indeed 
every  work  of  Art  and  human  Ingenuity]  muJl  needs 
be  prior  to  that  which  is  the  Effedl  of  Chance,  even  iho' 
we  were  to  refer  to  Chance  the  mofl  divine  of  vifible  ob-^ 
jedis,  [the  Heavens  themfelves]. 

The  Philofopher,  having  thus  proved  a definite  Caufe 
of  the  World  in  oppofition  to  Chance,  proceeds  to  fliew 
that  from  the  Unity  and  concurrent  Order  of  things 
this  Caufe  mufl:  be  One.  After  which  he  goes  on,  as 
follows. 

— — [m\v  Sihoyoy  Turo,  aroTrov.  efon  ydp  ti 
•sraAiv  roov  vfs^oov  rri^  thtwv  ccntocg  h^utIqv,  to  y.otToi 
Xoyov  7^  yuu<nu  zsroiHv,  uffta  rZ  IlavTo'j  ov,  ts 
jU£^o;,  0 Wiv  d’K  diirlooq  dkoyis  TotHTo.  ’Ei  KoyoM 
tp^ov,  auTo  yivcccruov,  iocvro  tuv  'sravTwv 

aiTtov  ov,  S T8T0  dyvo7v,  dyvo^orn  rriu  laura  (pvcriv, 
E*  OS  olosv,  oTt  Kar  acriav  sfi  t»  ts’ocvIo^  ccitiov,  rC 
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(a^i(TiJt.ivoo;  lt$og  S’arf^ou,  S’dri^ov  ciJ'fi/  avaP 
x»)?,  otJiv  5 fftv  aiTiov  w^KT/tAjvwf*  oiJ'iv  Sy 


TO  Hal/,  TZ^^Qu  sj  Sv  TO  Umv,  Zy  In  amov, 

Kou  it  f«T6,  ?ro<  If?  jauTo'  oJ^at  (SaIttoi/,  lauro 
vwcrxov,  ot^s  TC6  f/.tr  dvro.  Aoyoi;  a^ot  hJeztv  a*j- 
Act?  oitJ'f  T»?  KoT/^Awa?  Aoya?,  ra  IJ  wv  t& 
n«v,  If**'  tv  dvTcp  TO  nduy  w?  Iv  airly,  p^w^l?  rri^ 
uAu?. IF  THIS  Cause  be  void  of  Rea- 

son, that  indeed  would  be  abfurd ; for  then  again  there 
would  he  Jomething  among  thofe  things^  which  come  laf 
in  order,  more  excellent  than  their  Principle  or  Caufe,  / 
mean  by  more  excellent-^  fomethirig  operating  according  to 
Reafan  and  Knowlege,  and  yet  within  that  Univerfe^  and 
a Part  of  that  IVhole^  which  is,  what  it  isy  from  a Caufe 
devoid  of  Reafon, 


But  if  on  the  contrary,  THE  Cause  OF  THE  Uni- 
tERSE  BE  A Cause,-  having  Reason  and know^ 
ing  itfelf  it  of  courfe  knows  itfelf  to  be  the  Caufe  of  all 
things ; elfe  being  ignorant  of  this,  it  would  be  ignorant 
of  its  own  nature.  But  if  it  know,  that  from  ITS  very 
Essence  it  is  the  Cause  of  the  Universe, 
and  if  thaty  which  knows  one  part  of  a Relation  definite  • 
ly,  knows  alfo  of  necejfity  the  other,  it  knows  for  this  rea^ 
fon  definitely  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  Caufe,  It 
knows  therefore  the  Universe,  and  all 
things  out  of  which  the  Univerfe  is  compofed,  of  all  which 
alfo  it  is  the  Caufe,  But  if  this  be  true^  it  is  evident  that 
BY  LOOKING  INTO  ITSELF,  AND  BY  KNOWING 
ITSELF,  IT  KNOWS  WHAT  COMES  AFTER  IT- 
SELF, AND  IS  SUBSEC^ENT.  It  is  therefore,  through 
certain  Reasons  and  Forms  devoid  of  Matter 
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that  It  knows  thofe  mundane  Reafons  and  Forms^  out  of 
which  the  Univerfe  is  compojed^  and  that  the  Univerfe  is  in 
ity  as  in  a Caufcy  diftin£i  from  and  without  the  Matter^ 

P.  380 — AGREEABLE  TO  WHICH  IdEAS  THESE 

Works  are  fashioned,  is  upon  thefe 

Principles  that  Nicomachus  in  his  Arithmeticy  p.  7, 
calls  the  Supreme  Being  an  Artift — Iv  r£)(viTif 

©w  J'tavo/cft,  in  Dei  artificis  mente.  Where  Philo- 
ponusy  in  Ws  manufcript  Comment y obferves  as  follows 
^^Ts^vnriv  (pna\  rov  cJf  zs-ocvicov  raj  at- 

r/af  9^  T«\  Ao'j/sf  dvrcov  sp^ouloc.  He  calls  God  an 
Artist,  as  pojfejfmg  within  himfelf  the  firji  Cttufes  of 
all  thingSy  and  their  Reafons  or  Proportions.  Soon  after 
fpeaking  of  thofe  Sketches,  after  which  Painters  work 

and  finifti  their  Pictures,  he  fubjoins w<r7rrp  lu 

r,^uu^y  £1?  ra  rotxvroc  <rxixj/^x(prfji.xToc  |3A£7roi/7f?,  zirot- 
Tty  8TW  0 ^n/xm^^c^y  Tzr^c^  ixeTvx  xTro- 
CAeVoiv,  ra  zsrocvlx  «f)coVjar]Kfi/’  otAA*  tfioUy  on  roc 
(Piv  <rxixy^x(pfi(jt.aTX  driXv  iuriVy  IxsTvoi  Js  0!  Iv  tco 
•S'jw  xdyot  oc^^iTVTToi  isrxvliheiol  Imv.  As  there- 
fore we,  looking  upon  fuch  Sketches  as  thefsy  make  fuch 
and  fuch  particular  thingSy  fo  alfo  the  Creator  y looking  at 
thofe  Sketches  of  hisy  hath  formed  and  adorned  with  beauty 
all  things  here  below.  We  mu  ft  remember  how  every  that 
the  Sketches  here  are  imperfehi ; but  that  the  others y thofe 
Reasons  or  Proportions y which  exiji  in  God,  are 
Archetypal  and  all-perfect. 

It  is  according  to  this  Philofophy,  that  Milton  repre- 
fents  Gody  after  he  had  created  this  yifible  World^ 
contemplating 
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-how  it  Jhow*d 


In  profpe5t  from  his  throne^  how  good^  how  fair  ^ 

Answ’ring  his  great  Idea 

P,  Loft,  VII.  556. 


Prodtis  proves  the.Exiftence  of  tliefe  General 
Ideas  or  Universal  Forms  by  the  following  Ar- 
guments.  Ei  TOiVUV  Ifly  UiTlOO  T»  ZiSOCI/lo^  O6VTU  ToS 

Tivon  7sroi«flra,  to  J's  duru  rco  Iivoci  wotatf  octto  rv;  laur? 
T^oisT  raro  Ifi  OTTfp  to  Tjoi^fjoivov  Jfu- 

0 ift  zj^coTo;?,  itSua‘1  tw  zs-oiyptEvo;  J'fUTf^co?* 

Oloy  TO  ZJTUp  J'/J'oJO’i  ^SPfXOTTHoO  a7«.Aco, 

51  diaoo(rt  ^co5iv,  7^  tm  -sroivluv 

Uoi?  a\  aV/iG?)  To'v  A05/OV,  OTOJ  auTW  tw  Tivat  ztokT,  7^ 
TO  diTiov  ay  Ta  ziTcovlog  dvrcc  rco  Tivoci  izrci'^y  t«to  Irt 
zyojrw?,  07r£p  0 xoV,uo?  ^tVTi^ocq.  d 0 xoV^oc  •nrAv- 
^tofMOi  fioajy  £r4  TirooiloicoVy  hyi  ocv  iv  rw  oonioi  th 
XoVpta  roiUTa  zT^druf*  to  Q/Otp  auTo  dirioy  rUiov^ 
9^  crfAr^yny,  avG^WTroy  UTTfr^lcf,  Ittttov,  oKoo; 
rd  TOC  Iv  TOO  zisocvV^  tocvtoc  d^ac  zo-^cotcoi;  ifty  iv 

TV  ociTicx.  Ta  "usocvlo^f  d.X?^o<;  riXiog  zja^oc  tgv  l[x(poc]/v^ 
dxXog  ayG^wTrof,  twv  Eicl'wv  otAolcoi;  iKoc^ov.  i^iv  u^ot 
TOC  ti^v  TU^o  Tm  aicGnTwy,  airict  dvrccv  too  J''/i^i»p'» 
^ixot  ytocTOc  Toy  ii^v/^ivov  Xoyov^  iv  tv  pcioc  Ta  xoVjCxa 
Tsroculcg  ccitU  'ur^ouTrcc^y^ovloc,  If  therefore  the  Cause 
OF  THE  Universe  be  a Caufe  zuhich  operates  merely 
by  exifiing^  aud  if  that  which  operates  merely  hy  exifting^ 
operate  from  its  own  proper  EJfence,  SUCH  Cause  is 
PRIMARILY,  WHAT  ITS  EffECT  IS  SECONDARI- 
LY, and  ihat^  zvhich  it  is  primarily,  it  giveth  to  its  Ef- 
J'ed  faondarily.  It  is  thus  that  Fire  both  giveth  Warmth 
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to  fomethtng  elfe^  and  is  itfdf  warm ; that  the  Soul  giveth 
Life^  andpoffeffeth  Life\  and  this  tea  fining  you  may  per- 
ceive to  be  true  in  all  things  whatever^  which  operate  merely 
by  exijiing.  It  follows  therefore ^ THAT  THE  Cause 
OF  THE  Universe,  operating  after  this  manner^  is 
THAT  PRIMARILY,  WHICH  THE  WoRLD  IS  SE-' 
CONDARILY.  If  therefore  the  World  be  the  pie- 
nitude  of  Forms  of  all  SortSy  theje  Forms  must 

ALSO  BE  PRIMARILY  IN  THE  CaUSE  OF  THE 
World,  it  was  the  fame  Caufiy  which  conjiltutcd  the 
Sufjy  and  the  Moony  and  Many  and  Horfiy  and  in  gene- 
ral  all  the  Forms  exijiing  in  the  Univcrje,  Thefi  therefore 
exiji  primarily  in  the  Caufe  of  the  JJniverfi  ; another  Sun 
befides  the  apparent y another  Many  and fi  with  refpeli  to 
every  Form  elfe,  T’he  Forms  thereforey  previous  to 
the  fenfible  and  external  Formsy  and  which  according  to 
this  reafining  are  their  active  and  efficient  Cau- 
ses, are  to  be  found  pre-existing  in  that  One 
AND  common  Cause  of  all  the  Universe. 
Frocli  Com.  MS.  in  Plat.  Parmenid.  L.  3. 

We  have  quoted  the  above  pafTages  for  the  fame 
reafon,  as  the  former  *,  for  the  fake  of  thofe,  who  may 
have  a curiofity  to  fee  a fample  of  this  antient  Philofo^ 
phy,  which  (as  fome  have  held)  may  be  traced  up 
from  Plato  and  Socrates  to  ParmenideSy  Pyihagorasy  and 
Orpheus  himfelf. 

If  the  Phrafe,  to  operate  merely  by  exijiingy  (hould  ap- 
pear queftionable,  it  muft  be  explained  upon  a fuppofi- 
tion,  that  in  the  Supreme  Being  no  Attributes  are  fecon- 
daryy  intermittenty  or  adveniitiousy  but  all  originaly  ever 
perfeli  and  ejfenlial.  See  p.  162,  359. 
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-That  we  fiiould  not  therefore  think  of  a blind  uncon^ 
fdous  operation,  like  that  pf  Fire  here  alluded  to,  the 
.Author  had  long  l^fpre  prepared  us,  by  uniting  Know^ 
Uge  with  natural  Efficacy y where  he  forms  the  Character 
of  thefe  Divine  and  Creafive  Ideas. 

But  let  us  hear  him  in  his  own  Language. — 

ti-ertp  lOfAoijtxfv  Tjfy  IJ'toTiUcc  ocvtuv  (fc.  IJ'ewu) 

(J‘a(r9aci  twv  (Ztto  fMV  tuv  (putrixSv 

AoJ/O/'u  XoiQufABV  TO  auTw  Tw  nvai  woimixoVy  Zv  7^ 

yoiaci*  «7ro  rZv  Tf^i/ixuv  TO  ^y«nxov,  uv  zroiao-iv^ 

li  aUTW  TW  iluoci  'HTOiSO’i,  ^ TOcZtOC,  IvUTOivls^  (pW- 

fAiV  dciTioc^  tivcx.1  TaV 

wavTCov  Twv  x«Ta  (pvcnv  (X7roT£\iifx,£vuv.  But  if  we 
Jhould  chufe  to  define  the  peculiar  char  ad  er  Ideas  by 
things  mote  known  to  us' than  themfelves^  let  us  affiume 
from  NATURAL  Principles  the  Power  of  ef* 
FECTING,  I4ERELY  BY  EXISTING,  all  the  things  that 
they  effied'y  and  from  ARTIFICIAL  Principles  the 
Power  of  comprehending  all  that  they  effiedy 
although  they  did  not  effied  them  merely  by  exifii^g ; and 
then  uniting  thofe  twoy  let  us  fay  that  Ideas  are  at  once 
the  EFFICIENT  and  intelligent  Causes  of  all 
things  produced  according  to  Nature,  From  book  the  fe-r 
cond  of  the  fame  Comment. 

The  Schoolman,  Thomas  Aquinasy  a fiihtle  and  acute 
writer,  has  the  following  fentence,  perfectly  cor- 
fefponding  with  this  Philofophy.  Res  omnes  comparand 
'tur  ad  Divinurn  IntelLduniy  ficut  artificiata  a 'd  Artern, 
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The  Verfes  of  Orpheus  on  this  fubje£h  be  found 
in  the  tra£l  De  Mundoy  ^fcrjbed  to  Ariflotle^  p,  23% 
Edit»  Sylburg. 

Xivg  yiviro^  XiZg  x.  t.  A. 

P.  391 — Wrere  all  things  lie  inveloped, 

'-TO  (TO,  if  I TA  nOAAA  xara  W riva,  (as- 

^»(rjuov,  Tccraura  >9  TO  EN  sx.t7vo  zr^o  ra  (as^ktiah 
xara  to  zrdvln  <i(Ai^sg*  a j/ap  £V,  ug  i^oc^ifou,  xa- 
BscTTSp  0 HTTSvcTiTnrog  P^iysiv,  ccW*  EN,  XIS 

nANTA.  As  numerous  as  is  the  Multitude 
OF  Individuals  by  Partition,  fo  numerous  aljo  is  that 
Principle  of  Unity  by  Impartibility.  For 

it  is  not  as  a minimum  is  one^  (according  to  what 
Speucippus  feemed  to  fay^)  but  it  » One,  as  being  all 
THINGS.  Uamafcius 

P.  408 — THE  WISEST  Nations — the  most 
COPIOUS  Languages.]  It  is  well  obferved  by  Mu- 

retus Nulli  unquam^  qui  res  ignorarent^  nomina, 

quibus  eas  exprimerent^  quafierunt.  Var.  Lecl.  VI.  i. 

P.  411. But  what  was  their  Philoso* 

PHY  ? j The  fame  Muretus  has  the  following  palTage 

upon  the  Roman  Taste  for  Philosophy. 

Beqti  autcm  illi^  et  opulently  et  omnimn  gentium  vi^ores 
^Romani,  inpetendis  honor ihus^  et  in  prenfandis  civibus^ 
et  in  exteris  nationibus  verbo  componendis^  re  compilandis 
occupati,  philofophandi  cur  am  fervis  aut  liber  tis  fuisy  et 
{dr a culls  efurientibus  relinquehant,  Jp/i^  quod  ab  avari- 

th. 
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ila^  quod  ah  amhitione^  quod  a voluptatlbus  reliquum  erat 
iemporiSf  ejus  fi  partem  aliquam  aut  ad  audiendum  Gra^ 
cum  quempiam  philofophum^  aut  ad  aliquem  de  philofiphia 
lihellum  vel  legendum  vel  fcribendum  contulijfeni^  jam  fe  ad 
truditionU  culmen  pervenijfey  jam  vi£iam  a Je  et  projliga^ 
tamjacere  Graciam  Jomniabant,  Var.  Ledl.VL  i. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Adjective,  how  It  differs  from  other  Attribu- 
tives, fuch  as  the  Verb,  and  the  Participle,  i86. 
verbal,  187.  pronominal,  189.  ftri^lly  fpeaking  can 
have  no  Genders,  — — — 190 

Adverbs,  their  character  and  ufe,  192  to  194.  Ad- 
verbs of  Intenfion  and  Remiffion,  195.  of  Compa- 
rifon,  196  to  199.  of  Time,  and  Place,  and  Mo- 
tion, 204,  2C5.  made  out  of  Prepofitions,  205.  Ad- 
verbs of  Interrogation,  206.  affinity  between  thefe 
laft,  and  the  Pronoun  relative,  206  to  208.  Adverbs 
derived  from  every  Part  of  Speech,  209.  found  in 
every  Predicament,  210.  called  by  xhz  Stoics  Hocv’- 

— — — — ih'ai, 

Aeschines,  — — — 419 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  294,  310,433.  his 
account  of  Phanfy  or  Imagination.  — 3^7 

Alexander  and  Thais,  71.  his  influence  upon  the 
Genius,  — — 419,420 

Amafanius,  — — — 412 

Ammdnius,  his  account  of  Speech,  and  its  relations, 
4.  of  the  progrefs  of  human  Knowlege  from  Com- 
plex to  Simple,  10.  of  the  Soul’s  two  principal  Pow- 
ers, 1 7 of  the  Species  of  Sentences,  his  notion 
of  God,  55.  quoted,  59.  his  notion  of  a Verb,  87, 
193.  his  notion  of  Time,  100.  illuftrates  fromiA- 
the  Species  of  Modes  or  Sentences,  145.  quoted, 
154.  his  notion  of  conjuridlive  Particles, and  of  the 
Unity  which  they  produce,  241.  quoted,  278.  his 
?iCcount  of  Sound,  Voice,  Articulation,  ^c.  324 

328. 


INDEX. 


32S.  of  the  difbinftion  between  a Symbol  and  a Re- 
femblancc,  331.  what  he  thought  the  human  Body 
with  refpe61:  to  the  Soul,  334.  his  triple  order  of 
Ideas  or  Forms,  — - — — 332 

Analyfis  and  Synthejis^  2,  3,  367.  analyfis  of  Cafes, 

275, 276, 285 

Anaxagoras  — — — 269 

Anthologia  Gr.  — — 47,  50 

Antoninus,  — 183,310,405,407,416 

Apollonius,  the  Grammarian^  explains  the  Species 
of  Words  by  the  Species  of  Letters,  27.  his  elegant 
name  for  the  Noun  and  Verb,  33.  quoted,  63.  his 
idea  of  a Pronoun,  65,  67,  quoted,  70.  explains  the 
Diftindlion  and  Relation  between  the  Article  and 
the  Pronoun,  73,  74.  his  two  Species  of  Of 

Indication,  77.  holds  a wide  difference  between  the 
Prepofitive  and  Subjundlive  Articles,  78.  explains 
the  nature  of  the  Subjundlive  Article,  80.  corredts 
Homer  from  the  dodfaine  of  Enclitics,  84,  85.  his 
notion  of  that  Tenfe  called  the  Preterit  urn  perfect 
ium-t  1 29.  holds  the  Soul’s  difpofition  peculiarly  ex- 
plained by  Verbt>  141.  his  notion  of  the  Indicative 
Mode,  15 1,  of  the  Future,  implied  in  all  Impera- 
tives, 155.  explains  the  power  of  thofe  paft  Tenfes, 
found  in  the  Imperatives,  156.  his  Idea  of  the 
Infinitive,  165.  his  name  for  it,  166.  quoted,  168, 
175.  his  notion  of  middle  Verbs,  176.  quoted, 179, 

1 8 1 , 195.  explains  the  power  and  effedl  of  the  Greek 
Article^  21 7 to  222.  holds  it  effential  to  the  Pronoun 
not  to  coalefce  with  it,  225  to  228.  fliews  the  dif- 
ferent force  of  the  Article  when  differently  placed  in 
the  fame  Sentence,  231.  quoted,  238, 239.  his  idea 
of  the  Prepofition^  — — — 261 

Apot 
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Ai^leius,  fliort  account  of  him,  — 415 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  quoted,  — 440 

Argument  priori  & a pofteriori,  9,  lO.  which  of  the 
two  more  natural  to  Man,  — — ibid. 

Aristophanes,  — — — 420 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  Truth,  3.  quoted,  8.  his 
notion  of  the  difference  between  things  abfolutclv 
prior,  and  relatively  prior,  9,  lo.  quoted,  15.  his 
Definition  of  a Sentence,  19.  of  a Word,  20.  of 
eSubftance,  29.  divides  things  mtoSubftance  and  Ac- 
cident, 30.  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  he  admitted, 
and  why,  32,  33,  34,  his  notion  of  Genders, 
42.  his  account  of  the  metaphorical  ufe  of  Sex,  48. 
quoted,  55,  56,  89.  his  Definition  of  a Verb,  96. 
his  notion  of  a Now  or  Inftant,  102.  of  Senfation  li- 
mited to  it,  104, 105, 431.  of  Time,  106,  107.  of 
Time’s  dependence  on  the  Soul,  112.  quoted,  iig, 
193.  his  notion  of  Subftance,  202.  calls  Euripides 
b ■ssorr, Trig y 223.  himfelf  called  /be  ^/agiri/e,  why, 
ibid,  a di(tin6lion  of  his,  224.  his  definition  of  aCon- 
junclion,  239.  a paffage  in  his  Rhetotic  explained, 
240.  his  account  of  Relatives,  286.  his  notion  of  the 
divineNature,  301.  whom  he  thought  it  was  probable 
the  Gods  fliould  love,  302.  his  notion  of  Intelledland 
intelligible  Objedfs,  ibid,  held  Words  founded  in 
Compadt,  314,  315.  quoted,  310,  320.  his  account 
of  the  Elements  or  Letters,  324.  his  high  notion  of 
Principles,  325.  quoted,  357,  379,  434.  his  notion 
of  the  difference  bet\veen  moveable  and  immoveable 
Exiftence,  360.  between  inteiledlual  or  divine Plear 
fure,  and  that  which  is  fubordinate,  ibid,  quoted, 
361.  his  notion  of  the  divine  Life  or  Exiftence,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Man,  362.  of  the  difference  be^, 

twee^r 


I N a E X. 

tween  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians^  409.  his  cha- 
radler  as  a Writer,  compared  with  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon^ 421.  correfponds  with  Alexander^  419 

Arithmetic^  founded  upon  what  Principles,  352.  (See 
Geometry,)  its  fubjed,  what,  367.  owes  its  Being  to 
the  Mind,  how,  — — — ibidi 

Art^  what,  and  Artift,  who,  — 111,352. 

Articles,  31.  their  near  alliance  with  Pronouns, 
73.  of  two  kinds,  214.  the  firft  kind,  214  to  232. 
the  fecond  kind,  233  to  236.  Englijh  Articles,  their 
difference  and  ufe,  215.  Gmi  Article,  2 19.  Articles 
denote  pre-acquaintance,  218, 220.  thence  eminence 
and  notoriety,  222  to  224.  with  what  words  they  af- 
fociate,  with  what  not,  224  to  229.  Greek  Article 
marks  the  Subject  in  Propofitions,  230.  Articles,  in- 
ftances  of  their  effect,  231,  232.  Articles  pronomi- 
nal, 72,  73,233.  inftances  of  their  efFe£l,235,  236, 
347.  Subjundlive  Article,  fee  Pronoun  relative  or 
fubjundlive. 

Articulation^  fee  Voice, 

Asconius,  — — — 132 

Attributives,  3c,  31.  defined,  87.  of  the  firft  or- 
der, 87  to  191.  of  the  fecond  order,  192  to  21  r. 
5^^Verb,  Participle,  Adjective,  Adverb. 
Aulus  Gellius,  fhort  account  of  him  as  a Writer, 

414 

B 

Bacon,  his  notion  of  Univerfal  Grammar,  2.  of  an^ 
tieni  Languages  and  Geniufes,  compared  to  modern^ 
288.  of  mental  Separation  or  Divifion,  306.  of  Sym- 
bols, to  convey  our  thoughts,  334.  of  the  Analogy 

be- 


I N D EX* 

between  the  Geniufes  of  Nations  and  their  Lan- 
guages, — ~ — 407 

Betngy  or  Extfience^  mutable,  immutable,  90,  37  r* 
temporary,  fuperior  to  Time,  91?  92.  'S^t^Truth^ 
God.  - 

Belisarius,  — — — 150 

Blemmides,  Nicephorus,  his  notion  of  Time  pre- 
fent,  1 1 9*  his  Etymology  of  ‘E'jrir’ifAij,  368.  his 
triple  order  of  Forms  or  Ideas,  — 386 

Body,  Inftrument  of  the  Miridj  305.  chief  Object  of 
modern  Philofophy,  308.  confounded  with  Matter, 
309.  human,  the  Mind’s  veil,  333.  Body,  that,  or 
Mind,  which  has  precedence  in  dilFerent  Syftems, 

392*  393 

Boerhaave,  321 

, Boethius,  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  he  admitted  as 
neceflary  to  Logicy  33.  his  idea  of  God’s  Exigence, 
92.  illuftrates  from  Virgil  the  Species  of  Modes  or 
Sentences,  146.  quoted,  312.  held  Language  found- 
ed in  Compa£l,  315.  refers  to  the  Deity’s  unaltera^ 
ble  Nature,  361.  his  notion  of  original,  intelligible 
Ideas,  397.  of  the  difference  between  Time  (how- 
ever immenfe)  and  Eternity,  389.  fhort  account  of 


his  Writings,  and  chara6ler,  — 416 

Both,  differs  from  Two,  how^  — 227 

Brutus,  — — — — 413,419 

C. 

C-ffisAR,  C.  Julius,  his  Laconic  Epifcle,  178 
CiESAR,  Octavius,  influence  of  his  Government 
upon  the  Roman  Genius,  — 4i9>  4^0 

Callimachus,  — ^ — 52 

Cases, 
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Cases,  Tcarce  any  fuch  thing  in  modern  Languages^ 
273.  name  of,  whence,  277*  Nominative,  279  to 
282.  Accufative,  282,  283.  Genitive  and  Dativci 
284  to  287.  Vocative,  why  omitted,  276.  Abla- 
tive, peculiar  to  the  Romans^  and  how  they  employed 
it,  ^ ^76,  277 

Caufes^  Conjundfions  conne£l:  the  fotir  Species  of,  with 
, their  effe6fs,  248.  final  Caufe,  firfl  in  Speculation, 
but  laft  in  Event,  ibid,  has  its  peculiar  Mode,  142. 
peculiar  Con jun£i:ion,  248.  peculiar  Cafe,  28;^ 
Chalcidius,  301.  fliort  account  of  him,  415 
Chance^  fubfeqiient  to  Mind  or  Reafon,  434)  435 
Charisius,  Sosipater,  — 205,216 

Cicero,  132,170,269,272,311,313,407.  com- 
pelled to  allow  the  unfitnefs  of  the  Latin  Tongue 
for  Philofophy,  41 1.  one  of  the  firft  that  introduced 
it  into  the  Latin  Language,  412.  Ciceronian  and  5^- 
Periods,  — — — 418 

C/7y,  Feminine,  why,  •—  48 

Clark,  Dr,  Sam.  128 

Comparison,  degrees  of,  197  to  199.  why  Verbs 
admit  it  not,  200.  why  incompatible  with  certain 
Attributives,  ibid,  why  with  all  Subflantives,  201 
Conjunction,  32.  its  Definition,  238.  its  two 
kinds,  240,  241.  Conjundlions  Copulative,  242. 
Continuative,  ibid,  Suppofitive,  Pofitive,  244.  Cau- 
fal,  Colleftive,  245,  246.  Disjundlive  Simple,  252* 
Advcrfative,  ibid,  Adverfative  abfolute,  254*  of 
Comparifon,  255.  Adequate, Inadequate,  256. 
Subdisjunftive,  258.  Some  Conjunclions  have  an 
obfcure  Signification,  when  taken  alone,  259 
Connective,  30,  31.  its  two  kinds,  237.  its  firft 
kind,  ibid  to  260.  its  fecond,  261  to  274.  Ste 
Conjunction,  Preposition, 


Con- 


index, 

CoNSENTius,  his  notion  of  the  Neuter  Genderj  43. 

of  middle  Verbs,  177.  of  the  pofitive  Degree,  198 
Confonanty  what,  and  why  fo  called,  — 323 

Contraries^  pafs  into  each  other,  132.  deftrucftive  of 

each  other,  25 1 

Converfation^  what,  398 

Converfton^  of  Attributives  into  Subftantives,  38.  of 
Subftantives  into  Attributives,  182,  189.  of  Attri- 
butives into  one  another,  187.  of  Interrogatives  into 
Relatives,  TiXidivice  verfdt  206,  207.  ofConneclives 
into  Attributes,  — = — — ^ — 205,  272 

Corn.  Nepos,  212 

Country^  Feminine,  why.  - — — 48 
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367 


Dam  ASCI  us,  his  notion  of  Deity, 

Death,  Mafculine,  why,  5 1 . Brother  to  fleep 

Declenfton,  the  name,  whence,  

Definitive,  30,  31,  214.  See  Articles. 

Definitions,  what,  

Afrjj?,  64,  76 

Demosthenes,  — — 49,419,421 

Derivatives,  more  rationally  formed  than  Primitives, 

why,  - — _ — 336 

Defitgh,  neceflarily  implies  Mind,  379,  434 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  419 

Diogenes  Laertius,  34,  145, 1 54,317,  322,  324, 

407 

si\j%  oi  Halicarnajfus,  34?  35 

Diverftty,  its  importance  to  Nature,  250.  heightens  by 

degrees,  and  how,  ibicL  to  252 

Donatus,  — — • 74,  272 
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Earthy  Feminine,  why,  ^ 47 

Ecclesiasticus,  56 

Element^  defined,  324.  primary  Articulations  or  Let- 
ters fo  called,  why,  ihid,  their  extenfive  application, 
325.  See  Letters, 

Empiric i who,  . 352 

Enclitics^  among  the  Prontuns,  their  character,  84,  85 
English  Tongue^  its  rule  as  to  Genders,  43.  a pecu- 
liar privilege  of,  58.  exprefles  the  power  of  contra- 
difl;in£live  and  enclitic  Pronouns,  85.  its  poverty  as 
to  the  expreffion  of  Modes  and  I'enfes,  148.  its  an- 
alogy in  the  formation  of  Participles,  185,  186. 
negledled  by  illiterate  Writers,  ibid,  force  and  power 
of  its  Articles,  215  to  233.  Ihews  the  Predicate  of 
' the  Propofition  by  pofition,  as  alfo  the  Accufative 
Cafe  of  the  Sentence,  26,  27^,  276.  its  charader, 

as  a Language,  408 

Epictetus,  < 3*05407 

its  Etymology,  368 

Ether^  Mafculine,  why,  , 46 

Euclid,  a diiTereiice  between  him  and  Firgil^  69.  his 

Theorems  founded  upon  what,  340 

Euripides,  — - 5^5  3*o,  331 

Exijience^  differs  from  Effe7Ke  how,  294,  433 

Experience^  founded  on  what,  352 

Experiment,  its  utility,  352.  conducive  to  Art,  how, 
ibid,  beholden  to  Science,  tho’  Science  not  to  that, 

353 


F. 

Form  and  Matter,  2,  7,  elementary  Principles,  -307. 
myflerioully  blended  in  their  co-exiftence,  ibid,  and 

312. 
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312.  Form,  its  original  meaning,  what,  310.  trains- 
ferred  from  lower  things  to  the  higheft,  311.  pre- 
exiftent,  where,  312.  defcribed  by  Cicero^  311,313, 
in  Speech,  what,  315,  326,  327,  3cc.  Form  of 
Forms,  312.  triple  order  of  Forms  in  Art,  374.  in 
Nature,  377.  intelligible  or  fpecific  Forms,  their 
peculiar  character,  364,  365,  372,  380,  396,  436, 

438 

Fortune,  Feminine,  why,  57 

Fuller,  — — — ■ ■ ■ 183 

G. 

Gaza,  Theodore,  his  Definition  of  a Word,  21. 
explains  the  Perfons  in  Pronouns,  67.  hardly  admits 
the  Subjunctive  for  an  Article,  78.  his  account  of 
the  Tenfes,  129.  of  Modes,  140.  quoted,  151, 
calls  the  Infinitive  the  Verb’s  Noun,  165.  quoted, 
j8i.  his  Definition  of  an  Adverb,  195.  ari*anges 
Adverbs  by  clafles  according  to  the  Order  of  the 
Predicaments,  210.  explains  the  power  of  the  Arti- 
cle, 218.  quoted,  225.  explains  the'dilFerent  pow- 
ers of  conjunctive  Particles,  245.  of  disjunctive, 
249.  his  fingular  explanation  of  a Verfe  in  Homer j 

253-  quoted,  ' 262,  271 

Gemistus,  Georgius^  otherwife  Pletho^  his  doCtrine 
of  Ideas  or  intelligible  Forms,  — 393 

Gender Sj  their  origin,  41.  their  natural  number,  42, 
(8ee  Sex.)  why  wanting  to  the  firft  and  fecond  Pro- 
noun,   69 

Genus  and  Species^  why  they  (but  not  Individuals)  ad- 

' mit  of  Number,  39 

Geometry^  founded  on  what  Principles,  352.  that  and 
Arithmetic  independent  on  Experiment,  ibid.  (See 
G g 2 Science.) 


INDEX. 


Science.)  its  Sul)je£t,  what,  367.  beholden  for  It  to 

the  Mind,  how,  

God,  exprefled  by  Neuters  fuch  as  to  3'«7ov,  Numeny 
^c.  why,  54,  55.  as  Mafculine,  why,  ibid,  immu- 
table, and  fuperior  to  Time  and  its  DiftincTions,  92. 
allwife,  and  always  wife,  301.  immediate  objedls  of 
his  Wifdom,  what,  ibid,  whom  among  men  he  may 
be  fuppofed  to  love,  302.  Form  of  Forms,  fovereign 
Artift,  312,  3135437*  above  all  Intenfions  and  R.e- 
milTions,  162,  359,  439.  his  Exiftence  different 
from  that  of  Man,  how,  360,  362.  his  divine  At- 
tributes, 361.  his  Exiftence  neceffarily  infers  that 
of  Ideas  or  exemplary  Forms,  379,  380,  436*  ex- 
.quifite  Perfe(ftion  of  thefe  divine  Ideas  or  Forms,- 
380,  437.  hi€  ftupendous  view  of  all  at  once,  389, 
390,  442.  region  of  Truths  162,  391,  403,  405. 
in  Him  Knowlege  and  Power  unite,  — 440 

Goody  above  all  utility,  and  totally  diftindl  from  it, 
297.  fought  by  all  men,  296,  298.  confidered  by 
all  as  valuable  for  itfelf,  ibid,  intelledlual,  its  cha- 
radler,  299.  See  Science^  God. 

Gorgias,  52 

Grammar i philofophical  or  uni-verfal,  2.  how  effen- 
tial  to  other  Arts,  6.  how  diftinguifhed  from  other 

Grammars,  ii 

Grammarians^  error  of,  in  naming  Verbs  Neuter,  177, 
in  degrees  of  Comparifon,  198.  in  the  Syntax  of 

Conjundlions,  23S 

Greeks,  their  character,  as  a Nation,  415,  l^e. 
Afiatic  Greeksy  different  from  the  other  Greeks^  and 
why,  410.  Genius,  its  maturity  and  decay, 

417,^3’^; 


Greek 
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Greek  Tongue^  how  perfect  in  the  expreffion  of  Mode$ 
and  Tenfes,  147.  force  of  its  imperatives  in  the  paft 
tenfes,  156.  wrong  in  ranging  Interjedlions  with 
Adverbs,  289.  its  character,  as  a Language,  418, 

423 

Grocinus,  his  Syftem  of  the  Tenfes,  — ^ 128 

H. 

Heraclitus,  Saying  of,  8.  his  Syftem  of  thing«^ 

what,  — — — 7--  369, 370 

Hermes,  his  Figure,  Attributes, and Charadler, 324, 
325,326.  Authors,  who  have  writ  of  him,  326 
Hesiod,  called  0 zroinr^g^  the  Poet,  by  Plato^  223 

Hoadly’s  Accidence,  — — 128 

Homer,  50,  52,  82,  84,  145,  149,  221,223,  235, 
253>  273,  285,  308,  417,  421 
Horace,  57,  8d,- 125,  142,  163,  169,  178,  199, 
207,  232,  260,  413,  424,  425 

L 

Ideas y of  what,  Words  the  Symbols,  341  to  347.  if 
only  particular  were  to  exift,  the  confequence  what, 
337  339*  general,  their  importance,  341,  342, 

undervalued  by  whom,  and  why,  350.  of  what  fa- 
culty the  Objects,  360.  their  character,  362  to  366, 
390,  the  only  objects  of  Science  and  real  Know- 
lege,  why,  368.  acquired,  how,  353  to  374.  de- 
rived whence,  374,  their  triple  Order  in  Art, 
376.  the  fame  in  Nature,  381.  eiTential  to  Mind, 
why,  379,  380.  the  firft  and  higheft  Ideas,  cha- 
radter  of,  380,  440.  Ideas,  their  dilferent  Sources, 
ftated,  400.  their  real  fource,  434,  438 

G g 3 Je- 
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Jeremiah,  405 

Imagination^  what,  354.  differs  from  Senfe,  how,  355. 

from  Memory  and  Recolledlion,  how,  ibid. 

Individuals^  why  fo  called,  39,  40.  quit  their  cha- 
radler  how  and  why,  40,  41.  their  infinity,  how 
expreffed  by  a finite  number  of  Words,  214  to  217, 
234,  346.  become  objedls  of  Knowlege,  how,  369 
Instant,  See  Now. 

Intelleli,  See  Mind. 

Interjections,  their 'application  and  efFedf,  289. 
no  diflindt  Part  of  Speech  with  the  Greeh^  though 
with  the  Latins^  289.  their  charadler  and  defcrip- 

tion,  , 290 

Interrogation^  its  fpecies  explained  and  illuflrated,  15 1 
to  154.  Interrogatives  refufe  the  Article,  why,  228 
Joannes  Grammat.  Pbiloponus. 

Isocrates,  421 

Julian.  -- — — — ^ 416 

K. 

Kuster,  176 

Knowlege^  if  any  more  excellent  than  Senfation,  the 
confequence,  , — — 371,  372 


L. 

..Language,  how  conflituted,  327.  defined,  329. 
founded  in  compadl,  314,  327.  (See  Speech.)  fym- 
bolic,  not  imitative,  why,  332  to  355.  impoffible 
for  it  to  exprefs  the  real  Kflences  of  things,  335.  its 
double  capacity  why  neceffary,  348.  its  Matter, 
what,  349.  its  Form,  what, /T'/VZ.  its  Precifion  and 
Permanence  derived  whence,  345.  particular  Lau- 

guages, 
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guages,  their  Identity,  whence,  374.  their  Diver- 
fity,  whence,  ibid.  See  EngUJhy  Greeks  Latin^  Ori- 
ental, 

Latin  Tongue^  deficient  in  Aorifts,  and  how  it  fup- 
plies  the  defe£l,  125.  its  peculiar  ufe  of  the  Prcsteri- 
turn  P erf eSlumy  131.  has  recourfe  to  Aiixiliars,  for 
fome  Modes  and  Tenfes,  148.  to  a Periphrafis  for 
fome  Participles,  1 85.  in  what  fenfe  it  has  Articles, 
233.  the  Ablative,  a Cafe  peculiar  to  it,  276.  right 
in  feparating  Interjections  from  the  other  Parts  of 
Speech,  289,  290.  its  character,  as  a Language, 
41 1,  not  made  for  Philofophy,  ibid,  412.  funk 

with  Boethius y — 

Letter Sy  what  Socrates  thought  of  their  inventor,  325. 
divine  honours  paid  him  by  the  Egyptiansy  ibid.  Sec 
Element. 

Libertyy  its  influence  upon  Mens  Genius,  42.0 

Lifey  connected  with  Being,  — 300,  301, 432 

Linn^us,  44 

Literature,,  its  caufe  and  that  of  Virtue,  connected, 
how,  407.  antient,  recommended  to  the  Study  of 
the  liberal,  424.  its  peculiar  elFeCt  with  regard  to  a 

man’s  character,  425, 426 

Logic,  what,  

Longinus,  noble  remark  of, 

Lucian,  

Lucilius,  ■ --  ' - 


3,  4 
420 
41 
ibid. 


M. 

Macrobius.  fhort  account  of  him,  414.  ^quoted 

127,  157,  168 

Many 
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Man^  rational  and  focial,  i,  2.  his  peculiar  ornament, 
\yhat,  2.  firft  or  prior  to  Man,  what,  g,  269.  his 
Exiftence,  the  manner  of,  what,  359.  how  mod 
likely  to  advance  in  happinefs,  362.  has  within  him 
fomething  divine,  302.  his  Ideas,  whence  derived, 
393  to  40 1 . Medium,  thro’  which  he  derives  them, 
what,  359,  393.  his  errors,  whence,  406.  to  be 

corrected,  how,  * tbid, 

Manufcripts  quoted,  of  Olympiodorus,  371,  394, 
395.  of  Philoponus,  431,  433,  437.  of  Pro- 
CLUS,  434,  435,  438,  440.  ofDAMASCIUS,  44? 
Marcianos  Capella,  fhort  account  of  him,  415 
Mqfler  Artijiy  what  forms  his  charader,  — 1 1 1 

Matter  joined  with  Form^  2,  7.  its  original  meaning, 
confounded  by  the  Vulgar,  how,  309.  its  extenfive 
character  according  to  antient  Philofophy,  308.  de- 
fcribed  by  Cicero^  313.  of  Language,  what,  315. 

defcribed  at  large,  316, 

Maximus  Tyrius,  his  notion  of  the  Supreme  In- 
tellect,   162 

Memory  and  Recolle^ion^  what,  355.  diflinguilhed 
from  Imagination  or  Phanfy,  how,  . — Ibid, 

Metaphor^  its  ufe,  — — - ' 269 

Metaphyficians  moderriy  their  Syflems,  what,  392 

Milton,  13,  14,  44.  45^*47^  49.  5L  53>  5^,  59? 

60,  1 12,  124,  147,  297,  267,  268,404,437 
Mind  (not  f^cnje)  recognizes  time,  107  to  1 12.  uni- 
verfal,  162,  31 1,  312,  359.  differs  not  {zsSenfe 
does)  from  the  objects  of  its  perception,  301.  aCls 
in  part  through  the  body,  in  part  without  it,  305. 
its  high  power  of  reparation.  306,  366.  penetrates 
into  all  things,  307.  Nou?  ‘TAixoV,  what,  310. 
Mind  differs  from  Senfe,  how,  364, 365.  the  fource 
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pf  Union  by  viewing  One  in  Many,  362  to  365, 
of  Diftindion  by  viewing  Many  in  One,  366.  with- 
out Ideas,  refembles  wdiat,  380.  region  of  Truth 
and  Science.  371,  372.  that  or  Body,  which  has 
precedence,  39 2'^  O’r,  Mind  human  how  fponta- 
neous  and  eafy  in  its  Energies,  361,  362.  all  Minds 

fimilar  and  congenial,  why,  395 

Modes  or  Moods,  whence  derived,  and  to  what  end 
deflined,  140.  Declarative  or  Indicative,  141.  Po- 
tential, 142.  Subjundfive,  143.  Interrogative,/^/^. 
Inquifitive, Imperative,  144.  Precative  or  Gp- 
. tative,  ibid,  the  feveral  Species  illuftrated  from 
mer^  Firgil^  and  Milton.^  145  to  147.  Infinitive 
Mode,  its  peculiar  charadler,  162,  163.  how  digni- 
fied by  the  Stoics.^  164.  other  Modes  refolvable  into 
it,  166.  its  application  and  coalefcence,  167.  Mode 
of  Science,  of  Conjedlure,  of  Proficiency,  of  Le- 
gillature,  168  to  170.  Modes  compared  and  diftin- 
guifhed,  149  to  160.  Imperatives  of  the  Pafi: 

explained,  and  ill  unrated,  156,  157 

Moon^  Feminine,  why,  4^ 

and  even  its  Privation  necefiarily  Imply  Time, 

95 

Muretus,  quoted,  441,  442.  his  notion  of  the  Ro^ 

?nans,  /^/^^ 

Musonius  Rufus,  — - ■ 416 


N. 

Names,  proper,  what  the  confequence  if  no  other 
words,  337  to  339.  their  ufe,  345.  hardly  parts 

of  Language,  346,  373 

Nathan  and  Davip,  222 

Na- 
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Nature^  firfl;  to  Nature,  firft  to  Man,  how  they  difFer, 
9,  10.  frugality  of,  320.  Natures  fubordinate  fub- 
■ fervient  to  the  higher,  - 359 

Nicephorus,  Blemmides. 

Nicomachus,  437 

Noun,  or  Subftantive,  its  three  Sorts,  37.  what 
Nouns  fufceptible  of  Number,  and  why,  39.  only 
Part  of  Speech  fufceptible  of  Gender,  41,  171. 
J Now  or  Instant,  the  bound  of  Time,  but  no 
part  of  it,  101,102.  analogous  to  a Point  in  a geo- 
metrical Line,  ibid,  its  ufe  with  refpecl  to  Time, 
104.  its  minute  and  tranfient  prefence  illuftrated, 
117.1  by  this  Prefence  Time  made  prefent,  116, 
1 1 7,  1 18.  See  T/W,  Place^  Space. 

Number^  to  what  words  it  appertains,  and  why,  39, 

40 


O. 

ObjeHorSy  ludicrous,  293.  grave,  294 

Oceariy  Mafculine,  why,  49 

Olympiodorus,  quoted  from  a Manufeript, 
his  notion  of  Knowlege,  and  its  degrees,  371,  372. 
of  general  Ideas,  the  obje£ls  of  Science,  394,  395 
One,  by  natural  co-incidence,  162,  173,  192,241, 
262  to  265.  by  the  help  of  external  conne^Iives, 

241,  265 

Oriental  LanguageSy  number  of  their  Parts  of  Speech, 
35.  their  charaiSler  and  Genius,  — 409 

Orpheus,  — — 441 

Ovid,  — ' 132,  141,  206 


P. 
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Participle,  how  different  from  the  Verb,  94, 184. 
its  effence  or  chara£ter,  184,  how  different  from 
the  Adjedive,  186.  Attributive,  Latin  and 
English  Tongues. 

Particulars,  how  though  infinite,  expreffed  by  Words 
which  are  finite,  346.  confequence  of  attaching 

ourfelves  wholly  to  them,  351 

Pausanias,  285 

Perception  Tund.  Volition,  the  Soul’s  leading  Powers,  15, 
17.  Perception  two-fold,  348.  In  Man  what  firft, 
9j  10,  353,  359.  fenfitive  and  intelleftive  differ, 
how,  364,  365.  if  not  correfpondent  to  its  obje£ls, 

erroneous,  

Period.  See  Sentence, 

Peripatetic  Philofophy,  in  the  latter  ages  com- 
monly united  with  the  Platonic,  160.  what  fpecies 
of  Sentences  it  admitted,  144.  its  notion  of  Cafes, 
277.  held  words  founded  in  Compadl, 
Perizonius,  his  rational  account  of  the  Perfons  in 

Nouns  and  Pronouns,  — — lyj 

Persius,  76,  163,  372.  fhort  account  of  his  charac- 
ter,   ^ 413 

PerfonSy  firft,  fecond,  third,  their  Origin  and  Ufe, 

65  to  67 

Phanfy,  See  Imagination. 

Philoponus,  his  notion  of  Time,  431.  of  the  bu- 
finefs  of  Wifdom  or  Philofophy,  433.  of  God,  the 

Sovereign  Artift,  ^3^ 

Phtlofophyy  what  would  banifh  it  out  of  the  World, 
293,  294.  its  proper  bufmefs,  wjiat,  433.  antient 

I differs 
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differs  from  modern,  how,  308.  modern,  its  chief 

obje6l,  what,  ibid, 

Philofophers^  ancient,  who  not  qualified  to  write  or 
talk  about  them,  270.  provided  words  for  new 

Ideas,  how,  - ■'  269 

Phihfophersy  modern,  their  notion  of  Ideas,  350. 
their  employment,  351.  their  Criterion  of  Truth, 
ibid,  deduce  all  from  Body,  392.  fupply  the  place 

of  occult  Qualities,  how.  393 

Placcy  mediate  and  immediate,  1 18.  applied  to  illu- 
ftrate  the  prefent  Time,  and  the  prefent  Inftant, 
ibid,  its  various  relations  denoted,  how,  266,  271. 
its  Latitude  and  Univerfality,  — 266 

Plato,  21.  how  many  Parts  of  Speech  he  admitted, 
32.  his  account  of  Genius  and  Species,  39.  quoted, 
92.  his  Style  abounds  with  Particles,  why,  259. 
new-coined  Word  of,  269.  quoted,  325.  in  what 
he  placed  realhappinefs,  362.  his  two  different,  and 
oppofite  Etymologies  of 3^9,370.  his 

Idea  of  Time,  389.  quoted,  407.  his  charader,  as  a 
Writer,  compared  with  Zcnophon  and  AriflotUy  422 

Pletho,  See  Gemistus. 

pLiNY,  his  account  how  the  antient  artifts  infcribed 
thcdr  names  upon  their  Works,  1^6 

Plutarch,  33 

Poetry y what,  5,  6 

PoRPHYRV,  39 

Pofitioriy  its  force  in  Syntax,  26,  274,  276,  230 
Prepositions,  32.  defined,  261.  their  ufc,  265, 
their  original  Signification,  266.  their  fubfequent 
and  figurative,  268.  their  different  application,  270, 
271.  force  in  Compofition,  271,  272.  change  into 
Adverbs,  — — 272,  205 
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Principles^  to  be  eftimated  from  their  confequenceSj  7^ 
232,  236,  325.  of  Union  and  Diverfity,  their  dif- 
ferent ends  and  equal  importance  to  the  Univerfe? 
250.  {See  One,  Union ^ Diverfity)  elementary  Prin- 
ciples myfterioully  blended,  307.  their  invention 
difficult,  why,  325.  thofe  of  Arithmetic  and  Geo- 
metry how  fimple,  — 352 

pRisciAN,  defines  a Word,  20.  explains  from  Philo- 
fopy  the  Noun  and  Verb,  28,  33.  quoted,  34,  ex- 
plains .how  Indication  and  Pielatipn  differ,  63.  the 
nature  of  the  Pronoun,  65.  of  pronominal  Perfons, 
67.  his  reafon  why  the  two  firfi;  Pronouns  have  no 
Genders,  70.  why  but  one  Pronoun  of  each  fort> 
71.  ranges  Articles  with  Pronouns  according  to  the 
74.  a pertinent  obfervation  of  his,  88.  ex- 
plains the  double  Power  of  the  Latin  Prateritum^ 
125,  131.  his  doclrine  concerning  the  Tenfes,  130, 
defines  Moods  or  Modes,  141.  his  notion  of  the 
Imperative,  155.  of  the  Infinitive,  165,  166.  of 
Verbs  which  naturally  precede  the  Infinitive,  168., 
of  Imperfonals,  175.  of  Verbs  Neuter,  177.  of  the 
Participle,  194.  of  the  Adverb,  195.  of  Compara- 
tives, 202.  quoted,  210.  his  reafon  why  certain 
Pronouns  coalefce  not  with  the  Article,  225,  226. 
explains  the  different  powers  of  Conne6lives  which 
conjoin,  243,  244,  245.  of  Conne(fl;ives  which  dif- 
join,  250.  quoted,  262.  his  notion  of  the  Interjec- 
tion, 291.  of  Sound  or  Voice,  — — 316 

Proclus,  his  Opinion  about  Pteft,  95,  431.  quoted, 
310,  explains  the  Source  of  the  Do£frine  of  Ideas, 

434.  435_.  436.  438 
Pronouns,  why  fo  called,  65.  their  Species,  or  Per- 
fons, 65,  66.  why  the  firfi  and  fecond  have  no  Sex, 

69, 
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69,  70.  refemble  Articles,  but  bow  diftinguinied, 
73.  their  coalefcence,  74,  75.  their  importance  in 
Language,  77.  relative  or  fubjundlive  Pronoun,  its 
* nature  and  ufe,  78  to  83.  thofe  of  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  perfon  when  exprefled,  when  not,  83.  *£3/- 

xXiliKcc)  and  o^9oTovKj(x£vai,  how  diftinguifhed,  84. 
Primitives,  refufe  the  Article,  why,  225 

Protagoras,  his  notion  of  Genders,  42.  a Sophifm 

of  his,  144 

Proverbs  of  Solomoriy  ■ 405 

Publius  Syrus,  124 

Q:. 

Quintilian,  — 1541233,407 

^/alities  occult,  what  in  modern  Philofophy  fupplies 
their  place,  393 

R. 

Relatives,  mutually  infer  each  other,  251,  286.  their 

ufual  Cafe,  the  Genitive,  ibid* 

Rhetoric,  what,  5,  6 

Romans,  their  charadler  as  a Nation,  41 1.  Roman 
Genius,  its  maturity  and  decay,  — 418,  cfr. 

S. 
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Sanctius,  his  elegant  account  of  the  different  Arts 
refpeding  Speech,  5.  quoted,  36,  163,  171.  re- 
jedfs  Imperfonals,  175.  quoted,  202.  his  notion  of 
the  Conjundlion,  after  238.  of  the  Inter- 
jection, — — — 291 

ScA- 


INDEX. 


I 


ScALiGER,  his  Etymology  of  82.  his  notion  of 
■ Tenfes  from  Gm/Wj,  128.  his  elegant  obfervation 
upon  the  order  of  the  Tenfes,  138.  upon  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Indicative  Mode,  169.  his  account 
how  the  Latins  fupply  the  place  of  Articles,  233* 
his  notion  of  the  Corijundfion,  238.  his  fubtle  ex- 
plication of  its  various  powers,  242  to  247,  258. 
his  reafon  from  Philofophy  why  Subftantives  do  not 
coalefce,  264.  his  origin  of  Prepofitions,  266.  his 

Etymology  of  Scientiay  370 

Science,  5,  its  Mode  the  Indicative,  and  Tenfe  the 
Prefent,  why,  159.  its  Conjundfion  the  Colletflivc, 
why,  246.  defended,  295.  valuable  for  its  confe- 
quences,  ibid,  for  itfelf,  296  to  303.  (See  God) 
pure  and  fpeculative  depends  on  Principles  the  moil 
fimple,  352.  not  beholden  to  Experiment,  though 
Experiment  to  it,  353.  whole  of  it  feen  in  Com- 
pofition  and  Divifion,  367.  its  Etymology,  369. 
reiidence  of  itfelf  and  it’s  objedls,  where,  372.  Sec 
Mind, 

Scriptures,  their  Sublimity,  whence,  — 410 

Seneca,  — — 47,  139,  414 

of  the'Prefent  only,  105,107,139.  none 
of  Time,  105.  each  confined  to  its  own  Objedls, 
333,  369.  its  Objedls  infinite,  338,353.  Man’s 
fir  ft  Perception,  iZ'/V.  confequence  of  attaching  our- 
felves  wholly  to  its  objects,  351.  how  prior  to  In- 
telledlion,  379.  how  fubfequent,  — 391 

Sentence,  definition^of,  19,  20.  its  various  Species  in- 
veftigated,  14,  15.  illuftrated  from  147, 

connedlion  between  Sentences  and  Modes,  144 
Separation,  corporeal  inferior  to  mental,  Avhy,  306 

Servius,  — 132,227,432 

Sex, 


INDEX. 


SeXy  {S&t  Gender,)  transferred  in  Language  to  Beingg^ 
that  in  Nature  want  it,  and  why,  44,  45.  Sub- 
fiances  alone  fufceptible  of  it,  — 1 7 1 

Shakespear,  — 12,  13)  23,  47,  51,  53 

Ship^  Feminine,  why*  — — 48 

Simplicius,  his  triple  Order  of  Ideas  or  Forms, 

381,  382 

Sophocles,  — — ► 432 

its  leading  Powers,  — 15, 

Sounds  fpecies  of,  314,  317.  the  or  Matter  of 

Language,  315.  'defined,  316.  Stt  Voice, 

Space,  how  like,  how  unlike  to  Time,  ico.  See 
F/ace, 

Speech,  peculiar  Ornament  of  Man,  i,  2.  how  re- 
folvcd  or  analyzed,  2.  its  four  principal  Parts,  and 
why  uiefe,  and  not  others,  28  to  31.  its  Matter  and 
Form  taken  together,  307  to  315.  its  Matter  taken 
feparately,  316  to  326.  its  Form  taken  feparately^ 
327  to  359.  necefiity  of  Speech,  whence,  332,  333, 
founded  ii\  Compade,  — 3H»  3^7 

Spencep.,  — ‘ — 134,  164 

Spirits  animal,  fubtle  Ether,  nervous  Duels,  Vibra- 
tions, ^c,  their  ufe  in  modern  Philofophy.  See 
^alities  occult. 

Stoics,  hew  many  Parts  of  Speech  they  held,  34. 
ranged  Articles  along  with  Pronouns,  74.  their  ac- 
count of  the  r enfes,  130.  multiplied  the  number  of 
Sentences,  144.  allowed  the  name  of  Verb  to  the 
infinitive  only,  into  which  they  fuppofed  all  other 
Modes  refolvable,  164  to  166.  their  logical  view  of 
Verbs,  and  their  Diflindlions  fubfequent,  179  to 
1 81.  their  notion  of  the  Participle,  194.  of  the  Ad- 
verb, 195.  called  the  Adverb  and  why, 

210. 


INDEX. 


210.  called  the  Prepofition  (ruu^£<T[xog 
26 1 . invented  new  Words,  and  gave  new  Signilica-. 
tions  to  old  ones,  269.  their  notion  of  Cafes,  278. 
of  the or  Mattar  of  Virtue,  309,  310.  of 
Sound,  316.  of  the  Species  of  Sound,  322.  their 

Definition  of  an  Element,  324 

SubjeSi  and  Predicate^  how  diftinguifhed  in  Greeks  230. 
how  in  Englijhy  ibid,  analogous  to  what  in  nature. 


279 

Subjiance  and  Aitributey  29.  the  great  Obje^fs  of  natu- 
ral Union,  264.  Subftance  fufceptible  of  Sex,  171, 
41.  of  Number,  40.  co-incides,  notwith  Subftance, 
264.  incapable  of  Intenfion,  and  therefore  of  Com- 
parifon,  — — ^ 2G1,  202 

Substantive,  30,31.  deferibed,  37.  primary, 
to  62.  fecondary,  63  to  67.  (See  Noun,  Pro- 
noun.) Subjiantive  and  Attributivey  analogous  in 

Nature  to  what,  — 279 

IIci^occruy.QxiJ,3c.y  &c,  — 180 

Surly  Mafeuline,  why,  — — 45' 

Sylvuy  a peculiar  Signification  of,  — 308,  309 

Symboly  what,  330.  differs  from  Imitation,  how,  ibid. 
preferred  toil  in  conftituting  Language,  why,  332 


T. 

Tenfesy  their  natural  Number,  and  why,  119,  120. 
Aorifts,  123.  Tenfes  either  pafting  or  completivej, 
what  authorities  for  thefe  Diftin£lions,  128  to  130.  * 
Praieritum  perfedium  of  the  Latinsy  peculiar  ufes  of, 

1 31  to  134.  Imperfediumy  peculiar  ufes.  of,  135  to 
J37.  order  of  Tenfes  in  common  Grammars  not 

fortuitous,  — - 138 

H h Terence^ 


INDEX. 


Terence,  — — 205,206,272 

The  and  A.  See  Article. 

The  MIST  I us,  9.  his  notion  how  the  Mind  gains  the 
idea  of  Time,  io8.  of  the -dependance  of  Time  on 
the  Soul’s  exiftence,  1 12.  of  the  latent  tranfition  of 
Nature  from  one  Genus  to  another,  259,  432 
Theodectes,  — — 35 

I'heophr  ASTUS,  his  notion  of  Speech  under  its  va- 
rious Relations,  4.  mentioned,  — 419 

Theuth,  inventor  of  Letters,  324.  See  Hermes. 
Tibullus,  — — 76,  132,  133 

Time^  Mafculine,  why,  50.  why  implied  in  every 
Verb,  95,  96.  gave  rife  to  Tenfes,  ibid,  its  moft 
obvious divihon,  97.  how  like,  how  unlike  to  Space, 
100  to  103.  ftridtly  fpeaking  no  Time  prefent,  105. 
in  what  fenfe  it  may  be  called  prefent,  ii6-,  117, 
432.  all  Time  divifible  and  extended,  118,  100, 
10 1,  no  objed;  of  Senfation,  why,  105.  how  faint 
and  iLadowy  in  exiftcnce,  106,  431.  how,  and  by 
what  power  we  gain  its  idea,  107.  Idea  of  the  paft, 
prior  to  that  of  the  future,  109.  that  of  the  future, 
how  acquired,  109,  i ic.  how  conne£led  with  Art 
and  Prudence,  1 1 1.  of  what  faculty.  Time  the  pro- 
per Obje£l,  1 1 2.  how  intimately  connected  with 
the  Soul,  ibid,  order  and  value  of  its  feveral  Species, 

1 1 3.  what  things  exift  in  it,  what  not,  160  to  162. 
its  natural  effedf  on  things  exifting  in  it,  16 1,  50. 
defcribed  by  Plato,  as  the  moving  Picture  of  perma- 
nent Eternity,  389.  this  account  explained  by  Boe^ 
thius^  ibid.  Sec  Nov7  or  Instant. 

T ruth^  neceflary,  immutable,  luperior  to  all  diflindions 
of  prefent,  paft,  and  future,  90,  91,  92,  159, 160, 
404,  405.  (See  Being,^  God)  its  place  or  region, 

162, 


INDEX.. 


162,  372.  feen  in  Compofition  and  Divifion,  3^ 
367.  even  negative,  in  fome  degree  fyntlietical,  3, 
250,  364.  every  Truth  One,  and  fo  recognized, 
how,  364,365.  fadlitious  Truth,  — 403 

V. 

Varro,  — • — 56,61,74,413 

Verb,  31.  its  more  loofe,  as  well  as  more  ftridl 
acceptations,  87,  193.  Verb  ftridlly  fo  called,  its 
charadler,  93,  94.  diftinguifhed  from  Participles, 
94.  from  Adjedlives,  ibid  implies  Time,  why,  95. 
Tenfes,  98,  119.  Modes  or  Moods,  140,  170. 
Verbs,  how  fufceptible  of  Number  and  Perfon,  170. 
Species  of  Verbs,  173.  adfive,  i'’4.  pafTive, 
middle,  175,  176.  tranfitive,  177  neuter,;'^/^.  in- 

ceptive, 126,  182.  defiderative  or  meditative,  127. 
formed  out  of  Subftandves,  182,  183.  (See  Time^ 
Tenfes^  Modes.)  Imperfonals  rejedled,  175 

Verbs  Subjiantives^  their  pre-eminence,  88.  elTential  to 
every  Propofition,  ibid,  implied  in  every  other  Verb, 
90,  93.  denote  exiftence,  88.  vary,  as  varies  the 
exiftence  or  Being,  which  they  denote,  91,92.  See 
Beings  Trutht  GoD. 

Verfes,  logical,  — — 34O 

Vice^  Feminine,  why,  — — 56 

Virgil,  46,  47,  48,  49,  57,  68,  83,  132.  his  pecu- 
liar method  of  coupling  the  palTing  and  completive 
Tenfes,  133  to  136.  quoted,  141,  182,  198,  199, 
2c6,  235,  286,  287,  389,  401,  432.  his  idea  of 
the  Roman  Genius,  — 235^  4^2 

Virtue,^  Feminine,  why,  51;.  moral  and  intellecfual  dif- 
fer, how,  299,  300.  its  Matter,  what,  309,  310. 

H h 2 its 
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ks  Form,  what,  31 1.  connedled  with  Literature^ 
how,  — — — 407 

Vnderjiandingy  its  Etymology,  369.  human  Under- 
ftanding,  a compofite  of  what,  — 425 

Union,  natural,  the  great  objects  of,  264,  279.  per- 
ceived by  what  power,  363.  in  every  truth,  whence 
derived,  — — — 365 

■ Vniverfe,  See  World, 

Voice,  defined,  318.  fimple,  produced  how,  318,  319. 
differs  from  articulate,  how,  ibid,  articulate,  what, 
319  to  324.  articulate,  fpecies  of,  32 1 to  323.  See 
VoweU  Confonant,  Element, 

Volition,  Sec  Perception, 

Vossius,  — — 35^75)290 

Vowel,  what,  and  why  fo  called,  — 321,  322 

Utility,  always  and  only  fought  by  the  fordid  and  illi- 
beral, 294,  295,  298.  yet  could  have  no  Being, 
were  there  not  fomething  beyond  it,  297.  Sec 
Good, 

Whole  and  Parts,  — • — — 7 

Wifdom^  how  fome  Philofophers  thought  it  diflinguifh- 
ed  from  Wit,  — — 368,  433 

Words,  defined,  20,  21,  328.  thefeveral  Species  of, 
23  to  31.  fignificant  by  themfelves,  fignificant  by 
Relation,  27.  variable,  invariable,  24.  fignificant 
by  themfelves  and  alone,  37  to  211.  by  R.elation 
and  afibciated,  21 3 to  274.  fignificant  by  Compadf, 
314,327.  Symbols,  and  not  Imitations,  332.  Sym- 
bols, of  what  not,  337  to  341.  Symbols,  of  what, 
341  to  349,  372.  how,  though  in  Number  finite, 
able  to  exprefs  infinite  Particulars,  346,  372,  373 
6 Worldy 


INDEX, 


Worlds  vifible  and  external,  the.pafling  Pidure  of 
what,  383,437.  preferved  one  and  the  fame,  though 
ev«r  changing,  how,  384,  385.  its  Caufenot  void 
of  Reafon,  — — - — 436 

fVriters^  antient  polite  differ  from  modern  polite,  in 
what  and  why,  — — 259, 260 

X. 

Xenophon,  56, 407.  his  charadler  as  a "Writer,  com- 
pared with  Plato  and  Ari/iotle^  — 422,  423 

Y. 

308.  See  Matter^  Sylva, 

FINIS. 


errata. 

Page  4,  for  icr^ciriSrflai,  read,  <crfOTt6e7aj.  P.  8.  line  I5.^r  phllofi)- 
pical,  read  philofophical.  P.  29.  for  Prifc.  L,  IX.  read,  Prifc,  L.  XI, 
P.  30.  Note  {f) for  an,  read,  and.  P.  74.  Note,  line  zz.for  Vofcius, 
read,  Voflius.  Line  23. yir  analog!,  read,  analogia.  P.  78,  Note,  line 
S3,  for  ytiAYiV,  read^  ye /utiv.  P,  S'/,  for  }ta.itriy6fef/.Eiov,  read,  Kalnyogy- 
f^tvov.  P.  96.^0;- Propofition,  read,  Prepofition.  P.  128.  line  S.  for 
Illiad,  read,  Iliad.  P.  165.  Note,  line  4.  for  frequentur,  read,  frequenter. 
P.  18 1.  Note,  line  z.fer  n,  read,  h.  P.  244.  line  ult. for  EvvaTrriKoi,  read^ 
jvmTrriKoi.  P.  262.  line  6.  for  ofters,  read,  others.  P,  290.  Note, 
line  9.  for  reftat.  clafT.  ium,  read,  reftat  claffium.  P.  292.  line  15. 
for  er,  read,  or.  P.  300.  line  6.  for  it  it,  read,  it  is.  P.  306.  line 
16.  for  figufe,  read,  figure.  P.  317.  line  10,  for  trambling,  read, 
trampling.  P.  311.  Note,  line  $•  for  diftinftive,  read,  diftinftive* 
P.  384.  Note,  line  4.  for  oihire,  read,  oih  ora.  P.  399. /or  idenity, 
read,  identity.  P.  417.  Note,  line  14.  for  fubjefts,  read,  fubjeft,  P. 
441.  line  5 /orwRERK,  read,  WHSRE, 


V. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

"The  Reader  is  defired  to  take  notice^  that 
as  often  as  the  author  quotes  V.  I.  p.  £fr. 
he  refers  to  Tdhree  Treatifes  pubhfhed firji  in 
one  Volume^  OBavo,  in  the  year  1745. 
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